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An anecdote about ML type inference 
Andrew Koenig (ark@research. att.com) 


AT&T Bell Laboratories 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 07974 


Introduction 


ML strongly supports functional programming; its programmers tend to avoid operations with side effects. 
Thus, for example, instead of mutable arrays, ML programmers usually use lists. These lists behave much 
like those in Lisp, with the added requirement that all elements have the same type.! ML lists are not 
themselves mutable, although the individual elements can be of a (uniform) mutable type. In Lisp terms, 
ML lists can optionally support RPLACA but not REPLACD. Although it is possible to define a type in ML 
that would support REPLACD as well, ML programmers usually don’t do this unless they need it. 


The Lisp functions CAR and CDR have ML equivalents called hd and t 1 and ML represents the Lisp CONS 
function by a right-associative infix operator : : (pronounced “‘cons’’). 


While learning ML, I thought it would be a nice exercise to try to write a sort function. Although Standard 
ML does not define arrays, the implementation I was using (Standard ML of New Jersey) did have them. 
Nevertheless, I felt it would be a more useful exercise to try to write a purely functional sort program: one 
that operated on lists, rather than arrays, and had no side effects at all. 


Strategy 


How does such a function behave? It must evidently take a list as argument and return a sorted list as its 
result. Moreover, since we don’t know the type of the list elements, we had better give the function a 
second argument, namely a function to use for comparisons. 


The desired function, then, should have a type? of 
(‘a * ‘a -> bool) -> ’a list -> ‘a list 
where ’ a represents any type, as usual, so that 
sort (op: <) [3,1,4,1,,5,91] 
would yield 
[1,.143.45579) 
Such a function will be structured something like this: 


fun sort less x = 
let (* local function definitions go here *) 
in (* some expression *) 
end 


so as to make the comparison function less and the argument x available to the local functions without 
further formality. To make these local functions easier to write, we can therefore start by temporarily 
defining an appropriate comparison function for integers: 


1. This restriction is typically not much of an impediment, because any set of specific types can be bundled into a single type called a 
datatype. ML datatypes are somewhat like a semantically safe version of C unions. 


2. Experienced ML programmers will note here that sort is actually a curried function, so as to allow partial application. For 
instance, it is nice to be able to treat sort (op < : int*int->bool) asa single function without having to supply a list to 
sort at the same time. 
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fun less(x: int, y) =x <y 
or, more directly: 
val less: int * int -> bool = op < 


In either case, we can now use less as an integer comparison function while writing the inner functions 
that will make up our sort; when we’re ready to combine them, the name less will then smoothly refer to 
the one that was passed as an argument to sort rather than the one we just defined. 


How does one sort a list? The strategy that presented itself was a recursive merge sort: split the list into 
two pieces, sort the halves, then merge the sorted halves. That suggests that sort should have two local 
functions called split and merge. With that in mind, I decided to try writing the inner functions. 


Tactics 


I did not immediately see a good way to split a list, so I began by writing merge. The merge function 
takes two arguments, each of which is a sorted list. If either of the arguments is empty, the result is the 
other. Otherwise, we compare the initial elements of the two lists; the result is the smaller of the two 
followed by the merge of what’s left. 


That’s easier to express as a program than in prose: 


fun merge(nil, x) x 
| merge(x, nil) =x 
| merge(x as h::t, y as h’::t’) = 
if less(h, h’) then h::merge(t,y) else h’::merge(t’,x) 


A few observations may make it easier to follow this program. It is written as a series of alternatives, or 
clausal definitions. These alternatives are always tested in sequence. In other words, merge first checks if 
its first argument is nil; if so, it returns the second. Next it checks if the second argument is nil; and 
returns the first argument in that case. 


The third clause is more interesting. Note first that an apostrophe in an identifier is just a letter, so that h’ 
is pronounced ‘‘h prime.’’ Next note the layered patterns that appear in the formal parameters. Saying 
x as h::t means ‘‘the formal parameter is x, which incidentally must be of the form h::t.’’ Recall 
that : : is like CONS in lisp, so h is the first element of the list h: : t and t is the rest of it. The effect of 
x as h::t, then, is to allow x to refer to the entire argument and simultaneously to allow h and t to 
refer to the first element and the rest of the list, respectively. This is guaranteed to be possible because the 
earlier clauses eliminated the case where either argument was nil. 


The merge function as shown above seems to work, and indeed it did not take much experimentation to 
convince me that I had it right. Next I had to tackle split. 


The type of split is straightforward: it takes a list as input and returns two lists: 
‘a list -> ‘a list * ‘a list 
Now comes the hard part: how does one go about writing it? 


The obvious way to split a list is to take the first half and put it one place and the second half and put it 
somewhere else. The problem with that is that we don’t know how big the lis: is without traversing it; it is 
then necessary to traverse it again to do the actual splitting. 


It would be nice to avoid this two-pass property. After thinking about it for a while, I realized that the 
problem was like to dealing a deck of cards into two equal piles. If I want to do that by cutting the deck, I 
must count the cards first, but instead I can just deal cards alternately onto the piles until I run out. 


That insight makes the solution much easier. Splitting an empty list gives a pair of empty lists. Splitting a 
list with only one element gives a one-element list and an empty list. Splitting a list with more than one 
element lets us take the first two elements and put them on the beginning of the result lists, using split 
recursively to generate the rest of the result. Again it’s easier to write than to describe: 
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fun split (nil) (nil, nil) 
| split ([x]) ({x], nil) 
| split(x::y::tail) = 
let val (p, q) = split(tail) 
in (x::p, y::q) 
end 


Again, this function works as written and a little experimentation convinced me that I had it right. 


Putting it all together 
With merge and split safely in place, it seemed a simple matter to write sort itself. We merely follow 
the earlier description: 
fun sort(nil) = nil 
| sort(x) = 


let val (p, q) = split(x) 
in merge(sort(p), sort(q)) 
end 


and indeed, when I typed in this program, the compiler accepted it. 
I noticed something very curious, however: I expected the type of sort to be 
int list -> int list 


because the previous definition of Less constrains this particular sort to work only on lists of integers. 
Much to my surprise, the compiler reported a type of 


‘a list -> int list 
In other words, this sort function accepts a list of any type at all and returns a list of integers. 


That is impossible. The output must be a permutation of the input; how can it possibly have a different 
type? The reader will surely find my first impulse familiar: I wondered if I had uncovered a bug in the 
compiler! 


After thinking about it some more, I realized that there was another way in which the function could ignore 
its argument: perhaps it sometimes didn’t return at all. Indeed, when I tried it, that is exactly what 
happened: sort (nil) did return nil, but sorting any non-empty list would go into an infinite recursion 
loop. 


Once I saw this, it was not hard to figure out why. Suppose, for example, that we are sorting a one-element 
list. We split it into a one-element list and an empty list and then try recursively to sort the one-element 
list. That recursion makes no progress, so the computation never terminates. 


The fix is simple: add a clause to sort to handle a single-element argument. If the argument is more than 
one element, split will certainly reduce it, so that should be sufficient: 


3. MLexperts will note that the sp1it function can more efficiently be written this way: 


fun split x = 
let fun loop(p, q, nil) = (p, q) 
| loop(p, q, [a]) = (a::p, q) 
| loop(p, q, a::b::rest) = loop(a::p, b::q, rest) 
in loop(nil, nil, x) 
end 


This function is faster because it is a tail recursion. It also has the side effect of reversing the list on the way, thus yielding an 
unstable sort. It is an interesting exercise to restore the stability of the sort by reversing the list again during merging. This 
requires the added finesse that the comparison function must have its sense reversed during odd-numbered recursions, because it is 
then being used to sort a reversed list. The result can be a substantially faster sort, but is certainly harder to understand. 
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nil 


[a] 


fun sort (nil) 
| sort ([a]) 
| sort(x) = 
let val (p, q) = split(x) 
in merge (sort(p), sort(q)) 
end 


The compiler reports the type of this function as 
int list -> int list 
as expected, and again a few experiments show convincingly that it does what it should. 


It is now easy to write the general sort function as promised earlier. We need merely to make less an 
argument to sort, account for that in the recursive calls, and make the merge and split functions 
local: 


fun sort less nil = nil 
| sort less [a] = [a] 
| sort less x = 
let fun merge (nil, x) =x 
| merge (x, nil) =x 


| merge (x as h::t, y as h’::t’) = 
if less(h, h’) then h::merge(t,y) else h’::merge(t’,x) 
fun Sspliti(nid) = (ial, nid) 
| split({x]) = ({x], nil) 
| split(x::y::tail) = 
let val (p, q) = split(tail) 
an: (53 spy wese) 
end 
val (p, q) = split(x) 
in merge (sort less p, sort less q) 
end 


This function does indeed work as expected, and its type is 
(‘a * ’a -> bool) -> ’a list -> ’a list 


If we had written this entire function before testing it, and made the same mistake by leaving out the line 
saying 


| sort less [a] = [a] 
then the compiler would have reported the type as 
(‘a * 'a -> bool) -> ’b list -> ‘a list 
thus showing again that something was wrong. 
Reflections 


An ML function computes a result from its arguments and whatever other information is available to it at 
the time it is called. Thus it cannot create a result of a completely new type; the result type must somehow 
depend on the types that already exist. 


That means that if the compiler determines the type of a function to be, say, 
‘a list -> ‘’b list 


one should be instantly suspicious. Where could ‘b have come from? It’s not the type of something that 
already exists; such a type would be known explicitly and would not have to be expressed in terms of the 
type metavariable ‘b. I can think of only three possibilities: 
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— The function returns an empty list, so that the types of the elements that the list doesn’t contain are 
irrelevant. One example is the function 


fun £(x) = if null(x) then nil else nil 
— the function raises an exception, so that the type of the value it doesn’t return is irrelevant, or 
— the function loops and never terminates at all. 


Of course, the function could also do one or another of these things depending on its argument. For 


example: 
fun £(nil) = nil 
| £({a]) = raise x 
| f(y) = £(y) 


returns nil if given a nil argument, raises exception x if given an argument that is only a single element, 
and otherwise runs forever. The type of that function is indeed 


‘a list -> ’b list 


In any event, if an ML compiler determines that a function returns a type that is unrelated to its argument 
types, that should be cause for suspicion. 


We constantly hear that the earlier a defect is found and corrected, the less expensive it is. In software, that 
is a powerful argument for strong typing: a compiler that does aggressive type-checking can often detect 
errors long before the program is actually run. 


This particular case, however, is new to my experience: never before had I seen a compiler prove non- 
termination of a program I had written! The reason in this case is clear: the ML type-checker infers the 
most general type that can be ascribed to a particular function. To do that, it must effectively do flow 
analysis. Of course, it is impossible to prove non-termination for all non-terminating programs; this makes 
it doubly impressive that it can be done at all. 


References 


The definition of Standard ML is called, logically enough, The Definition of Standard ML by Milner, Tofte, 
and Harper, (MIT Press 1990, ISBN 0-262-13255-9). 


Only a masochist would attempt to learn ML from the Definition. A much more approachable (but less 
rigorous) source is ML for the Working Programmer by Laurence Paulson (Cambridge University Press 
1991, ISBN 0-521-39022-2). 


There are many books that describe Lisp. A reasonable place to start is Lisp, by Winston and Horn 
(Addison-Wesley 1989, 0-201-08319-1). 


Finally, all the examples shown here were run on the Standard ML of New Jersey implementation, version 
0.75. The current successor to that implementation is available free of charge by anonymous FTP from 
research.att.com; look in directory dist /ml. 
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libscheme: Scheme as a C Library 


Brent W. Benson Jr. 
Harris Computer Systems 
Brent .Benson@mail.csd.harris.com 


Abstract 


Because of its small size and simplicity, Scheme is often seen as an ideal extension or 
scripting language. While there are many Scheme implementations available, their interfaces 
are often complex and can get in the way of using the implementation as part of a larger 
software product. The libscheme library makes the Scheme language available as a C library. 
Its interface is through a single C header file and it is easily extended with new primitive 
procedures, new primitive types, and new syntax. It is portable to any system that has an 
ANSI C compiler and to which Hans Boehm’s popular conservative garbage collector [1] has 
been ported. It has been used to build a variety of special purpose data manipulation tools, 
and as an extension language for an ethernet monitor. 


1 Introduction 


There is a long tradition of scripting languages in the Unix community, the canonical example 
being /bin/sh [2]. Scripting languages allow the programmer to express programming ideas 
at a high level, and can also be designed in such a way that the language interpreter can be 
included as an extension language inside of other programs. When a program provides a powerful 
extension language to end users, it often increases the utility of the program by orders of magnitude 
(consider GNU Emacs and GNU Emacs Lisp as an example). While in recent years there has been 
an explosion of general purpose extension and scripting languages (e.g., Python [6] and Elk [4]), 
one language has had a dramatic increase in popularity and seems to have become the de facto 
extension language. That language is Tcl [5]. 

It is the author’s opinion that the popularity of Tcl is primarily due to the ease with which it 
can be embedded into C applications (its interface is through a single C header file and a standard 
C library archive file) and the ease with which it can be extended with new primitive commands. 
The libscheme library attempts to learn from Tcl’s success by making Scheme [3] available as a 
C library and by providing simple ways to extend the language with new procedures and syntax. 
While Scheme is not as convenient as Tcl in the role of an interactive shell program, it has several 
advantages over Tcl with respect to writing scripts: 


1. Lexical Scope 
2. Nested procedures 
3. A richer set of data types 


4. Extensible syntax 


In addition, 1ibscheme allows the application writer to extend the interpreter with new data 
types that have the same standing as built in types. It also provides a conservative garbage 
collector that can be used by application and extension writers. 
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2 Scheme 


Scheme is a small, lexically scoped dialect of Lisp that is based on the principle that a program- 
ming language should not include everything but the kitchen sink, but rather it should provide a 
framework in which it is easy to build the kitchen sink. 


Programming languages should be designed not by piling feature on top of feature, 
but by removing the weaknesses and restrictions that make additional features appear 
necessary. Scheme demonstrates that a very small number of rules for forming expres- 
sions, with no restrictions on how they are composed, suffice to form a practical and 
efficient programming language that is flexible enough to support most of the major 
programming paradigms in use today. [3] 


These properties make Scheme a good general purpose programming language and also an 
ideal extension language. Its conceptual simplicity allows it to be implemented with a relatively 
small number of lines of code, while providing powerful high level programming constructs such as 
procedures that can be nested and used as first class values, and high-level data structures like lists, 
vectors and strings. It also removes the burden of memory management from the programmer, 
usually through some sort of garbage collector. 

Scheme supports all major programming paradigms in use today including functional, proce- 
dural, and object oriented. It scales well from small applications to large software systems. 


2.1 An Example Procedure 


Let us examine a small Scheme procedure to get a feel for the language. The procedure in figure 1 
splits a string of characters into a list of strings based on a delimiter character. 


(define (split-string string delimiter) 
(let ((len (string-length string) )) 


; Collect characters until we reach a delimiter character, 
; at which time we extract a field and start looking for 
; the next delimiter. 


(define (collect start end) 
(cond 

((= end len) 

(list (substring string start end))) 

((char=? (string-ref string end) delimiter) 

(cons (substring string start end) 
(collect (+ end 1) (+ end 1)))) 

(else (collect start (+ end 1))))) 


; Start at the beginning of the string. 


tcoiiect 0 0))) 


Figure 1: A sample Scheme function 


In this example we have a top-level definition of the split-string function and an internal 
definition of the collect function. An internal, or nested function like collect has access to all 
lexical variables in the scope of its definition. More specifically, collect has access to the lexical 
variables string, delimiter and len. The let special form establishes a series of local variables 
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and initial bindings. In split-string the let establishes only the binding of len. The cond 
special form evaluates the test in each of its clauses, performing the clauses action(s) when it finds 
the first test to succeed. The else clause of a cond form is executed if no other clause succeeds. 
Scheme also has other standard control constructs like if and case. 


> (split-string "brent :WgG6SfAUnX51Q:5359:100:Brent Benson" #\;:) 
("brent" "WgG6SfAUNX51Q" "5359" "100" "Brent Benson") 
> 


2.2 Closures 


Procedures are first class in Scheme, meaning that procedures can be assigned to variables, passed 
as arguments to other procedures, be returned from procedures, and be applied to arbitrary 
arguments. When they are created, procedures “capture” variables that are free in their bodies.+ 
Because of this “closing over,” procedures are also known as closures in Scheme. 

Closures can be used for a wide variety of purposes. They can be used to represent objects in 
an object-oriented framework, to model actors, to represent partially computed solutions, etc. 

Unnamed procedures are created with the lambda special form. The existence of unnamed 
procedures frees the programmer from making up names for simple helper functions. For example, 
many Scheme implementations have a sort procedure that accepts a list or vector of elements, 
and a comparison procedure that is used to establish an ordering on the elements. It is often 
useful to use an unnamed procedure as the comparison function: 


> (sort ’?(1 6 3 4) (lambda (ni n2) (< ni n2))) 

(1 3 4 6) 

> (sort #("jim" "brent" "jason" "todd") 
(lambda (si s2) (string<? si s2))) 

#("brent" "jason" "jim" "todd") 


Note that (1 2 3 4) isa list of numbers and #("jim" ...) is a vector of strings. 
The next example shows the definition of a procedure make-counter that returns another 
procedure created with lambda that closes over the count variable. 


> (define (make-counter) 
(let ((count 0)) 
(lambda () 
(set! count (+ count 1)) 
count) )) 
make-counter 
> (define ci (make-counter) ) 
cl 
> (el) 
1 
> (ci) 
2 


Since no one else has access to count it becomes private to the closure and can be modified 
and used within its context. In this particular case, count is incremented and its value returned 
when the procedure returned from make-counter is called. 


2.3 Syntax 


As you have probably already noticed, Scheme’s syntax is Lisp-like. All function applications 
are in fully-parenthesized prefix form. While some find this sort of syntax unwieldy, it has the 


14 variable is free in a procedure if it is not contained in the parameter list. 
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advantage that Scheme forms are actually lists which can be easily manipulated with standard list 
primitives. The libscheme library supports the defmacro special form that can be used by end 
users to create new special forms. A special form is a form that is evaluated by special rules. For 
example, the if special form only evaluates its “then” condition if its test expression evaluates to 
true, otherwise it evalutes its “else” expression. 

These macros are much more powerful than the simple token-based substitution macros pro- 
vided by languages like C. 


3 An Application that Uses libdwarf 


The libscheme library makes Scheme available as a C library. Its interface is through a single 
C header file. Scheme expressions can be read from an arbitrary input stream, evaluated with 
respect to a particular environment, and printed to an arbitrary output stream. The user can 
extend the interpreter by adding bindings to the global environment. Bach binding can provide a 
new primitive written in C, a new syntax form, a new type, a constant, etc. 


3.1 An Example 


DWARF is a full-featured and complex debugging information format |7]. Our example program, 
dwarfscheme, is an interface that allows the user to browse DWARF information in an object file 
by providing stubs to the libdwarf [8] library. Figure 2 shows a sample dwarfscheme dialogue. 

In this example the user invokes dwarfscheme, opens the file "a.out" for DWARF reading, 
defines a function for printing out debugging information entries (DIEs), and prints out the first 
DIE. This example shows how dwarfscheme would be used by an end user. Next, we will examine 
the way that the dwarfscheme executable was created using libscheme and the libdwarf libraries. 

The program dwarfscheme is an executable that was produced by linking libscheme with a 
set of DWARF manipulating primitives, a read-eval-print loop that inivializes the primitives, and 
the libdwarf library that is provided as a system library. The main routine for dwarfscheme 
appears in figure 3. 

This main routine is a boiler-plate routine that is used when the application writer wants 
to make the application a Scheme read-eval-print loop. The thing that differentiates the main 
routines in different applications is the initializations that are done on the environment. In this 
case, we create a basic environment containing the standard libscheme bindings, and then add 
the DWARF specific bindings to it by calling init_dwarf(). The resi of the routine takes care 
of the business of establishing an error handler, printing out a prompt, reading an expression, 
evaluating the expression, and printing out the result. 

The application writer can also embed libscheme in an application that is not structured as 
a read-eval-print loop. For example, at program startup a windowing application might initial- 
ize a libscheme environment, read and evaluate Scheme expressions representing configuration 
information from a user configuration file, and then enter its event loop. The user might bring 
up a dialog box in which she can evaluate Scheme expressions to further configure and query the 
system’s state. 

The major part of the DWARF initialization routine, init_dwarf() appears in figure 4. It 
consists of calls to scheme_make_type() to establish new data types, and then several calls to 
scheme_add_global() to add new global bindings to the environment provided as an argument. 
Each call to scheme_add_global() provides the Scheme name for the global, the initial value for 
the variable (in this case a new primitive that points to its C implementation), and an environment 
to which the global should be added. All routines and variables that are part of the dwarfscheme 
interface begin with a dw prefix, while routines and variables from the system-supplied libdwarf 
library begin with a dwarf prefix. 

This practice of calling an initialization routine with the environment for each logical piece of 
code is only a convention, but is a helpful way of organizing libscheme code. The libscheme 
library itself is organized this way. Each file contains an initialization function that establishes 
that file’s primitives. 
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$ ./dwarfscheme 
> (define dbg (dwarf-init "a.out")) 
dbg 
> (define diei (dwarf-first-die dbg)) 
diel 
> (define (dwarf-print-die die) 
(display (dwarf-tag-string (dwarf-tag die))) 
(newline) 
(for-each 
(lambda (attr) 
(display " ") 
(display (dwarf-attr-name-string (dwarf-attr-name attr))) 


(display " ") 
(write (dwarf-attr-value attr)) 
(newline) ) 


(dwarf-attributes die))) 
dwarf-print-die 
> (dwarf-print-die die1) 
DW_TAG_compile_unit 
DW_AT_comp_dir "CX/UX:/jade2/ccg/brent/misc/package/dwarf" 
DW_AT_identifier_case 0 
DW_AT_low_pc 198304 
DW_AT_high_pc 198344 
DW_AT_language 2 
DW_AT_name "t.c" 
DW_AT_producer "Harris C Compiler - Version build_c_7.ip1i_03" 
DW_AT_stmt_list 0 
#t 
> (exit) 
$ 


Figure 2: dwarfscheme dialogue 
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#include <stdio.h> 
#include "scheme.h" 
#include "dwarfscheme.h" 


main() 

{ 
Scheme_Env *env; 
Scheme_Object *obj; 


env = scheme_basic_env (); 
init_dwarf (env); 
scheme_default_handler (); 
do 
{ 
printf (">"); 
obj = scheme_read (stdin) ; 
if (obj == scheme_eof) 
{ 
printf ("\n; done\n") ; 
exit (0); 
} 
obj = scheme_eval (obj, env); 
scheme_write (stdout, obj); 
printf ("\n"); 
} 
while ( 1 ); 
F 


Figure 3: dwarfscheme read-eval-print loop 


static Scheme_Object *dw_debug_type; 
static Scheme_Object *dw_die_type; 
static Scheme_Object *dw_first_die (int argc, Scheme_Object *argv[]); 
void 
init_dw (Scheme_Env *env) 
{ 
dw_debug_type = scheme_make_type ("<debug>") ; 
dw_die_type = scheme_make_type ("<die>") ; 
dw_attribute_type = scheme_make_type ("<attribute>") ; 
scheme_add_global ("dwarf-init", 
scheme_make_prim (dw_init), env); 
scheme_add_global ("dwarf-first-die", 
scheme_make_prim (dw_first_die), env); 
scheme_add_global ("dwarf-next-die", 
scheme_make_prim (dw_next_die), env); 
scheme_add_global ("dwarf-tag", 
scheme_make_prim (dw_tag), env); 


Figure 4: The DWARF primitive initialization routine 
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A sample primitive is shown in figure 5. Each libscheme primitive accepts an argument count 
and a vector of evaluated arguments. Each primitive procedure is responsible for checking the num- 
ber and type of its arguments. All Scheme objects are represented by the C type Scheme_Object 
(see section 4.1). The types Dwarf_Debug and Dwarf_Die are foreign to libscheme and are pro- 
vided by the libdwarf library. 


static Scheme_Object * 
dw_first_die (int argc, Scheme_Object *argv[]) 


{ 
Dwarf_Debug dbg; 
Dwarf_Die die; 
SCHEME_ASSERT ((arge == 1), 
"“dwarf-first-die: wrong number of args"); 
SCHEME_ASSERT (DWARF_DEBUGP (argv[0]), 
"“dwarf-first-die: arg must be a debug object"); 
dbg = (Dwarf_Debug) SCHEME_PTR_VAL (argv[0]); 
die = dwarf_nextdie (dbg, NULL, NULL); 
if (! die) 
{ 
return (scheme_false) ; 
} 
else 
{ 
return (dw_make_die (die)); 
} 
} 


Figure 5: A dwarfscheme primitive 


The SCHEME_ASSERT() macro asserts that a particular form evaluates to true, and signals an 
error otherwise. The dw_first_die() routine first checks for the correct number of arguments, 
then it checks that the first argument is an object with type dw_debug_type. Next, it extracts 
the pointer value representing the DWARF information in the file from the first argument, a 
Scheme_Object. It then calls a libdwarf function, dwarf_nextdie() and returns an appropriate 
value—a new dw_die_type object if there is another DIE, the Scheme false value otherwise. The 
dw_make_die() routine accepts a Dwarf_Die as an argument and returns a libscheme object of 
type dw_die_type that contains a pointer to the Dwarf_Die structure. 

Now that we have a feel for the way that libscheme is extended, we will take a closer look at 
the design of libscheme itself. 


4 libscheme Architecture 


This section describes some specifics of 1ibscheme’s implementation. An important feature of 
its design is that beyond a small kernel of routines for memory management, error handling, 
and evaluation, all of its Scheme primitives are implemented in the same way as non-libscheme 
extensions. This is similar to Tcl’s implementation strategy. 


4.1 Object Representation 


Every object in libscheme is an instance of the C structure Scheme_Object. Each instance of 
Scheme_Object contains a pointer to a type object (that also happens to be a Scheme_Object) 
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and two data words. If an object requires more than two words of storage or if the object is some 
other type of foreign C structure, it is stored in a separate memory location and pointed to by the 
ptr_val field. The actual definition of Scheme_Object appears in figure 6. 


struct Scheme_Object 


{ 
struct Scheme_Object *type; 
union 
{ 

char char_val; 
int int_val; 
double double_val; 
char *string_val; 
void *ptr_val; 
struct Scheme_Object *(*prim_val) 

(int argc, struct Scheme_Object *argv[]); 
struct Scheme_Object *(*syntax_val) 

(struct Scheme_Object *form, struct Scheme_Env *env) ; 
struct { struct Scheme_Object *car, *cdr; } pair_val; 
struct { int size; struct Scheme_Object **els; } 

vector_val; 
struct { struct Scheme_Env *env; 
struct Scheme_Object *code; } closure_val; 
} u; 
Py 


Figure 6: The definition of Scheme_Object 


While many Scheme implementations choose to represent certain special objects as immedi- 
ate values (e.g., small integers, characters, the empty list, etc.) this approach was not used in 
libscheme because the “everything is an object with a tag approach” is simpler and easier to 
debug. A side effect of this decision is that libscheme code that does heavy small integer arith- 
metic will allocate garbage that must be collected, in contrast to higher performance Scheme 
implementations that only dynamically allocate very large integers. 


4.2 Primitive Functions 


Primitive functions in Scheme are implemented as C functions that take two arguments, an argu- 
ment count and a vector of Scheme_Objects. Each primitive is responsible for checking for the 
correct number of arguments—allowing maximum flexibility for procecures of variable arity—and 
for checking the types of its arguments. All arguments to a primitive function are evaluated before 
they are passed to the primitive, following Scheme semantics. If the application writer wants to 
create a primitive that doesn’t evaluate its arguments, she must use z. syntax primitive. C func- 
tions are turned into libscheme primitives with the scheme_make_prim() function that accepts 
the C function as an argument and returns a new Scheme object of type scheme_prim_type. 


4.3. Primitive Syntax 


The user can add new primitive syntax and special forms to libscheme. A libscheme syntax 
form is implemented as a C function that takes two arguments, an expression and an environment 
in which the expression should be evaluated. The form is passed directly to the syntax form with 
no evaluation performed. This allows the syntax primitive itself to evaluate parts of the form 
as needed. Figure 7 shows the implementation of the if special form. Note that if cannot be 
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implemented as a procedure because it must not evaluate all of its arguments. The scheme_eval () 
function evaluates-a libscheme expression with respect to a particular environment. 


static Scheme_Object * 
if_syntax (Scheme_Object *form, Scheme_Env *env) 
{ 

int len; 

Scheme_Object *test, *thenp, *elsep; 


len = scheme_list_length (form) ; 
SCHEME_ASSERT (((len == 3) || (len == 4)), 
"badly formed if statement"); 
test = SCHEME_SECOND (form)); 
test = scheme_eval (test, env); 
if (test != scheme_false) 
{ 
thenp = SCHEME_THIRD (form) ; 
return (scheme_eval (thenp, env)); 


else 
4, 
if (len == 4) 
, 
elsep = SCHEME_FOURTH (form) ; 
return (scheme_eval (elsep, env)); 


else 


{ 


return (scheme_false) ; 


} 


Figure 7: The if special form 


C functions that represent syntax forms are turned into Scheme objects by passing them to 
the scheme_make_syntax() procedure which returns a new object of type scheme_syntax_type. 


4.4 Type Extensions 


Scheme as defined in its standard has the following data types: boolean, list, symbol, number, 
character, string, vector, and procedure. While Scheme in its current form does not allow the 
creation of user-defined types, the 1ibscheme system allows users to extend the type system with 
new types by calling the scheme_make_type() function with a string representing the name of 
the new type. This function returns a type object that can be used as a type tag in subsequently 
created objects. Normally, types are created in a file’s initialization function and objects of the new 
type are created using a user-defined constructor function that allocates and initializes instances 
of the type. 

In figure 8 we see the constructor for the dw_debug_type type from our dwarfscheme example. 
It accepts an object of type Dwarf_Debug, a pointer to a C structure defined in the libdwarf 
library, allocates a new Scheme_Object, sets the object type, and stores the pointer to the foreign 
structure into the ptr_val slot of the object. 
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static Scheme_Object * 
dw_make_debug (Dwarf_Debug dbg) 
{ 

Scheme_Object *debug; 


debug = scheme_alloc_object (); 
SCHEME_TYPE (debug) = dw_debug_type; 
SCHEME_PTR_VAL (debug) = dbg; 
return (debug) ; 


Figure 8: An object constructor 


It is often convenient to define a macro that checks whether a libscheme object is of a specified 
type. The macro defined in dwarfscheme for the DWARF debug object looks like this: 


#define DW_DEBUGP(obj) (SCHEME_TYPE(obj) == dwarf_debug_type) 


The ‘P’ at the end of DW_DEBUGP indicates that the macro is a predicate that returns a true or 
false value. All of the builtin types have type predicate macros of this form (e.g., SCHEME_PAIRP, 
SCHEME_VECTORP, etc.). 


4.5 Environment Representation 


The state of the interpreter is contained in an object of type Scheme_Env. The environment 
contains both global and local bindings. The definition of the Scheme_Env structure is shown in 
figure 9. The global variable bindings are held in a hash table. The local bindings are represented 
by a vector of variables (symbols) and a vector of corresponding valies. An environment that 
holds local variables points to the enclosing environment with its next field. Therefore, variable 
value lookup consists of walking the environment chain, looking for a local variable of the correct 
name. If no local binding is found, the variable is looked for in the global hash table. 


struct Scheme_Env 

{ 
int num_bindings; 
struct Scheme_Object **symbols; 
struct Scheme_Object **values; 
Scheme_Hash_Table *globals; 
struct Scheme_Env *next; 


Figure 9: The Scheme_Env structure 


Table 1 lists the environment manipulation functions. Unless the user is adding special forms 
that create variable bindings, she usually only needs to worry about the scheme_basic_env() 
and scheme_add_global() functions. The scheme_basic_env() function is used to create a new 
environment with the standard Scheme bindings which can then be extended with new primitives, 
types, etc. using scheme_add_global(). 


4.6 Interpreter Interface 


The libscheme functions that are used for reading, evaluating and writing expressions are listed 
in table 2. 
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scheme_basic_env () Return a new libscheme env 
scheme_add_global (name, val, env) Add anew global binding 
scheme_add_frame (syms, vals, env) Add a frame of local bindings 


scheme_pop_frame (env) Pop a local frame 
scheme_lookup_value (sym, env) Lookup the value of a variable 
scheme_lookup_global (sym, env) Lookup the value of a global 
scheme_set_value (sym, val, env) Set the value of a variable 


Table 1: Environment manipulation functions 


scheme_read (fp) Read an expression from stream 
scheme_eval (obj, env) Evaluate an object in environment 
scheme_write (fp, obj) Write object in machine readable form 


scheme_display (fp, obj) Write object in human readable form 
Table 2: Interpreter functions 


These functions can be used in the context of a read-eval-print loop or called at arbitrary times 
during program execution. 


4.7 Error Handling 


The 1libscheme library provides rudimentary error handling support. Errors are signaled using the 
scheme_signal_error() function, or by failing the assertion in a SCHEME_ASSERT() expression. 
If the default error handler is installed by calling scheme_default_handler(), then all uncaught 
errors will print the error message and abort(). Errors can be caught by evaluating an expression 
within a SCHEME_CATCH_ERROR() form. This macro evaluates its first argument. If an error occurs 
during the execution, the value second argument is returned, otherwise, the value of the first 
expression is returned. 


obj = scheme_read (stdin); 
result = SCHEME_CATCH_ERROR (scheme_eval (obj, env), 0); 
if (result == 0) 


{ 
/* error handling code */ 
} 
else 
{ 
scheme_write (stdout, result); 
} 


4.8 Memory Allocation/Garbage Collection 


The libscheme library uses Hans Boehm and Alan Demers’ conservative garbage collector [1]. It 
provides a replacement for the C library function malloc() called GC_malloc(). The storage that 
is allocated by GC_malloc() is subject to garbage collection. The collector uses a conservative 
approach, meaning that when it scans for accessible objects it treats anything that could possibly 
point into the garbage collected heap as an accessible pointer. Therefore, it is possible that an 
integer or a floating point number that looks like a pointer into this area could be treated as a 
root and the storage that it points to would not be collected. In practice, this rarely happens. 
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Users of libscheme can use the garbage collector in their own program and are strongly 
encouraged to make use of it when extending libscheme. Normally the user can simply call 
scheme_alloc_object() to allocate a new Scheme_Object, but occasionally other types of objects 
need to be allocated dynamically. 

The Boehm/Demers collector is freely available and can run on most any 32-bit Unix machine. 


5 Pros, Cons and Future Work 


The libscheme library is simple to understand and use. It builds on the powerful semantic base 
of the Scheme programming language. The library also provides several powerful extensions to 
Scheme including an extensible type system and user defined structure types. 

The libscheme interpreter is not very fast. The primary reason is an inefficient function 
calling sequence that dynamically allocates storage, creating unnecessary garbage. This issue is 
being addressed and future versions should be a great deal more efficient. In any case, libscheme is 
intended primarily for interactive and scripting use for which its performance is already adequate. 

When compared to a language like Tcl, Scheme is not as well suited for interactive command 
processing. A possible solution is to add a syntax veneer on top of the parenthetical Scheme 
syntax for interactive use. On the other hand, Scheme’s clean and powerful semantics provide a 
sizeable advantage over Tcl for writing large pieces of software. It also has the advantage of real 
data types rather than Tcl’s lowest common denominator “everything is a string” approach. 

The libscheme library has already been used in many small projects. The author plans to 
make libscheme even more useful by providing a variety of useful biadings including interfaces 
to the POSIX system calls, a socket library, a regular expression package, etc. 


6 Conclusion 


The libscheme library makes Scheme available as a standard C library and is easily extended 
with new primitives, types, and syntax. It runs on most Unix workstations including Harris 
Nighthawks, Suns, Intel 386/486 under Linux and OS/2, HP9000s, DECstations and DEC Alphas 
running OSF/1, IBM RS/6000s, NeXT machines and many others. Its simplicity and extensibility 
lends itself to use as an extension or scripting language for large systems. Currently it is being 
used by the DNPAP team at Delf University of Technology in the Netherlands as part of their 
ethernet monitor, and is being evaluated for use in a variety of other projects. The latest version of 
1ibscheme can be obtained from the Scheme Repository, ftp.cs.indiana.edu, in the directory 
/pub/imp/. 
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Abstract 


Nearly all scripting languages today are implemented as interpreters written in C. We propose 
an alternate architecture where the language is translated into the dynamic language Scheme 
[R4RS]. The plethora of high quality, public domain Scheme implementations give the developer 
a wide selection of interpreters, byte compilers, and machine code compilers to use as targets for 
her VHLL. 

Our VHLL, Rush, provides high-level features such as automatic type conversion and produc- 
tion rules [SHH86][Ston93]. Performance benchmarks show that our system runs with acceptable 
speed; in fact, Rush programs run much more quickly than their equivalents in languages such 
as Tcl and Perl4. Whereas those languages are coded in C, Rush takes advantage of Scheme’s 
existing high-level features, saving development time. Since the features provided by Scheme are 
among those most VHLLs share, we expect this approach to be widely applicable. 


1 Introduction 


We propose that VHLLs be implemented as source-to-source translators emitting a high-level lan- 
guage such as Scheme [R4RS] and which use publicly available implementations of the target 
language to execute the program. In other words, we advocate implementing VHLLs that use 
Scheme as their assembly language. Though others have indeed suggested that Scheme has prop- 
erties useful as a compiler representation language, such observations and proposals have rarely 
gone beyond speculation. We advocate the approach because we have tried it and it works. 

We think of VHLLs as supporting some of these features: 


e Automatic memory management. 

e Comfortable syntax when interpreted from a command line. 
e Primitive support for complex data structures. 

e Easy translation of data to string form and back. 
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e A large and useful standard procedure library. 
e Ability to define procedures at runtime. 
e ...other “high level” features like variable traces. 


Implementing any single high level feature is not difficult, but putting them together can be 
challenging. Most VHLLs in use today, such as Tel and Perl, incur large performance penalties to 
provide their features. Scheme, on the other hand, provides many of these features with imple- 
mentations that are fairly efficient and interact cleanly; by using Scherne as a back-end the VHLL 
designer can adopt desired features with minimal effort. This allows him to concentrate devel- 
opment time on the features that matter most, the ones specific to the VHLL being implemented, 
rather than reinventing old wheels. 

We designed a VHLL called Rush and implemented it as a Scheme-generating compiler. This 
paper explains how we arrived at the decision to use Scheme as an intermediate form (section 2), 
lists some of the problems that we encountered using Scheme (section 3), and shows how some 
high level Rush features map elegantly into Scheme, where such a mapping would be far more 
difficult into other languages (section 4). In section 5 we present a small performance analysis of 
Rush, showing that it executes code far more quickly than similar languages such as Tcl and Perl4, 
even though our system wasn’t hand-tuned. In section 6 we examine the source trees for Perl4, 
Tel7.3, Rush, and SCM4d3 (a public domain Scheme interpreter) in an attempt to pinpoint the work 
we saved by using Scheme as our runtime environment. 


2 Scheme as an Intermediate Representation 


2.1 Whatis an IR? 


AnIntermediate Representation (IR) isa language that lies between the parsing module of a compiler 
and the target-code generator. Source code in the high level language is compiled into the IR, and 
then the IR code is either compiled into machine code or interpreted on the fly. The benefits of IRs 
are numerous. First, an IR makes the source language more portable, since the IR-machine code 
back-end can be retargeted without changing the front end. 

As an example, the GNU C Compiler (gcc) converts C source code into an intermediate repre- 
sentation called RTL (“register transfer language”). RTL is a very low level representation, almost 
a generic assembly language. The compiler analyzes and optimizes the RTL code, then uses one 
of many back-end programs to convert RTL into machine-specific assembly language. To retarget 
gcc, one need only write a new RTL translator; to adapt gcc to compile a new language, one need 
only write a translator from that language to RTL. 

A careful selection of the IR can make analysis and optimization easier; this is widely believed to 
be the case with three-address codes like Single Static Assignment [RZ’88] [CFRWZ91] (for Pascal- 
like languages) and Continuation-Passing Style [Shiv88] [App92] for Lisp-like languages. As we 
discuss in sections 3 and 4, analysis can be very important when designing and implementing 
VHLLs; it is a fallacy to assume that perforance doesn’t matter. The choice of IR directs how 
analysis will be performed, and to what degree existing implementations of the IR already perform 
the desired analyses. 

Problems can arise from a bad choice of IR. A poor matchup between the source language and 
the IR will require the language implementor to expend a lot of effort oridging semantic gaps. For 
example, translating Scheme into C is frustrating because of the need to support call-with-current- 
continuation (call/cc) and tail-recursion elimination, both of which have unpleasant interactions 
with memory allocation and C’s stack-based procedure frame model, as implemented in virtually 
every C compiler today[Bart89]. 
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If the IR you select has already been implemented, you save the implementation time for the 
back end. As an example of this, it has become common practice to write compilers that emit 
C code which is then compiled into an executable, rather than emitting machine code directly. 
(The INTERCAL-C Compiler [WL73] is such a program.) At the very least this approach saves 
the language implementor from having to write register allocation algorithms, some of the most 
complex code in modern optimizing compilers. 


2.2 An Introduction to Scheme 


Throughout this paper we will discuss the Scheme output code of our compiler system. We cannot 
provide here a full description of Scheme; for that we refer the reader to [SICP] and [SF89]. However, 
to give a taste of the way Scheme works, we present a short description of the behavior of Scheme’s 
procedures in comparison to C’s. Those familiar with Scheme may skip this section with impunity. 

Procedure calls in Scheme are written as nested lists; each list is a series of expressions, the first 
denoting the procedure to call and the rest listing the arguments. For example: 


(foo 4 (bar 3)) 


calls the procedure foo with two arguments: 4 and the result of calling bar with 3. This is 
equivalent to the C expression: 


foo(4, bar(3)) 


Variables in Scheme can be defined with the keyword define. Procedures can be created with 
the constructor lambda, which takes as parameters a list of arguments and an expression to act as 
the procedure body. Here is the definition of a “square” function: 


(define square (lambda (x) (* xX X))) 
This is equivalent to the C function: 
int square(int x) { return x*x; } 


Procedures in Scheme can be nested. Scheme is lexically scoped. By combining lexical scoping 
and use of lambda we can create objects with state in a simple way, like so: 


(define make-adder 
(lambda (x) 
(lambda (y) (+ xX y)))) 


This means that make-adder is a function of one argument x that, when called, returns another 


procedure (using “lambda”) that takes one argument y and adds it to x. Here is an example of its 
use: 


(define adderl (make-adder 6) ) ; adderl is now a function 
(adderl 5) ; returns 11 


(define adder2 (make-adder 10) ) 
(adder2 6) 
(adderl (adder2 10)) 


; returns 16 
; returns 26 


Each procedure has its own value of x which it remembers for as long as it exists. Such state values 
could even be modified. Using “lambda” this way is perfectly natural in Scheme. 
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2.3 Why Scheme? 


Before espousing the benefits of Scheme, we should make it clear that Scheme is not a panacea; 
neither is it the only logical choice as a code generation language for VHLLs. Some discussion of 
other possible languages is presented at the end of this paper. 

Scheme’s structure is simple, consisting of command/argument lists enclosed in parentheses. 
This syntax has led many critics to complain that the language is unreadable; however, for machine- 
generated code readability is not so important, and syntactic simplicity is a boon since it means that 
the code-generation routines of the VHLL compiler can also be simple. 

In the segments below we discuss our reasons for using Scheme; first we talk about the availabil- 
ity and versatility of Scheme implementations, then we discuss at leng:h the semantic advantages 
that Scheme provides. 


2.4 Current Scheme Implementations 


Many Scheme implementations are available, both commercially (as Chez Scheme) and as freeware 
on the Internet (eg. SCM, Scheme—C, Bigloo, MIT-Scheme, schemelib, etc.). More importantly, 
these are not weekend hacks or student projects; they are well-documented, portable systems. This 
provides a wide selection of targets to choose from. 


2.4.1 Scheme Speed 


Scheme can be implemented efficiently [VP89] and this is proven in practice by the above systems. 
By comparison, using other high-level languages (such as, say, Tcl) might be a bad idea since such 
languages’ semantics guarantee that they will be untowardly difficult to optimize. 

Deciding which languages would make suitable back-ends requires one to set a goal about 
how fast the VHLL should be. In terms of Rush, we measured speed relative to C, deciding that 
Rush programs should run no more slowly than 10x-50x their C counterparts. In contrast, Tel is 
a factor of 1000x-10000x away from C, and pathologic cases (such as array references) even have 
different computational complexities [Sah94]. In setting a speed goa\, we accept that the VHLL 
we're designing could not compete with C or C++ for speed, but we also insist that it mustn’t turn 
a DEC Alpha into an Atari 800. 


2.4.2 Scheme Architecture 


Basically all implementations of Scheme are centered around a read-eval-print loop: a routine that 
reads a string of text, evaluates it as Scheme, and translates the result into a string. The VHLL 
implementor can use this mechanism directly, parsing the code from her language into Scheme and 
feeding that Scheme to the read-eval-print routine. 

The demo version of the Rush interpreter was a parser connected to a Scheme interpreter via a 
Unix pipe. This was conceptually dirty but it meant that we could concentrate on writing a correct 
yacc script to parse Rush and a code generation module to emit. valid Scheme. This mechanism 
took a few hours to write, debug, and test; it’s a negligible amount of code. It has since been 
discarded; now we link the Scheme interpreter as a shared library and call the read-eval-print loop 
as a procedure from C. 


2.5 Advantageous Scheme Semantics 
2.5.1 Scoping 


Scheme is lexically scoped, which means that a variable is defined and accessible ina program only 
at the level of nesting where its definition is written, and in routines contained within that definition. 
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Lexical scoping is generally fast (compared to dynamic scoping, which is used in languages like Tel 
and some older versions of Lisp) [ASU86]. 


2.5.2 First-class Procedures 


We described first-class procedures in a previous section introducing Scheme. In Rush first class 
functions are used to provide many important features. More details about those features can be 
found in section 4. 


2.5.3 Continuations 


A continuation is a procedure that represents the of “the rest of the program”— what computations 
would follow from the current state of program execution. In Scheme, continuations are captured 
by using the procedure call-with-current-continuation (abbreviated call/cc). call/cc 
takes a procedure as an argument; it invokes that procedure, passing the current continuation as 
an argument. Implementationwise, continuations contain the place in the program that execution 
has reached as well as the state of all active environments (in other words, the values of just about 
every live variable, except perhaps for globals). 

In practice, continuations can be used to implement coroutines, exception handling, and asyn- 
chronous event handling, as well as simple control flow (like “goto”). Cooperative multithreading 
becomes trivial with use of continuations; a context-switch is just a cal1/cc to the next thread on 
the run queue. 


2.5.4 Powerful Macros 


One commonly available Scheme macro system is Expansion Passing Style (XPS) [DFH86]. XPS is 
Turing-complete; it is more expressively powerful than the C preprocessor or even the m4 macro 
expander. This power gives the user an increased choice of where to compile a language construct. 
For example, one could write one’s entire VHLL as a parser that desugars the VHLL code into 
parenthesized forms (a pidgin Scheme code), and then use the macro expansion facility to convert 
this into real Scheme code, with the macros performing all transformations and analyses. From 
experience, XPS is not hard to use in this way, though we did not use it so heavily for the Rush 
parser. Instead we emit terse code that is easy to read, using macros to expand forms that would 
otherwise obfuscate the code. 


2.5.5 List-Handling Primitives and Varargs 


Linked lists are a fundamental data structure inScheme. Most common list-manipulation operations 
are provided as primitives. Some more powerful Scheme procedures take advantage of first-class 
functions; one example is map, which applies a function to every member of a list and returns the 
resulting list. 

Scheme’s varargs facility is more versatile than C’s; when a varargs procedure is called, Scheme 
creates a list that contains the values of all the arguments passed, like so: 


; varargs in scheme: 
; myfun requires two arguments, but can take any number beyond that. 


(define myfun (lambda (argl arg2 . varargs) (map square varargs) ) 


(myfun 1 2 3 4 5) ; returns (9 16 25) 
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Compare this ease-of-use to C where one must use special accessor macros to get arguments 
one at a time, knowing the types of each beforehand. An object-level facility has been written for 
C to make varargs easier; it’s called AVCALL, but it isn’t universally available [BT93]. Also, it is 
nearly impossible to use C’s native varargs facility to provide varargs as a feature for a VHLL, so 
the programmer coding the interpreter in C must come up with her own facility. 


2.5.6 Garbage Collection 


Every Scheme implementation contains a garbage collector. This can be a great benefit. Almost 
every VHLL provides some form of automatic memory management so that the user does not have 
to concern himself with explicitly allocating and freeing memory. The authors have yet to hear 
the benefits of automatic memory management questioned by prograrnmers who have used it in 
production settings. The single valid complaint is that auto memory management can be slow, but 
the 5-20% of runtime that it typically consumes for “fast” languages drops well into the noise when 
the slowness of current VHLLs is considered. 

Automatic memory management can be effected in one of two ways. The first (and simplest) 
way is that the VHLL can be designed with invariants on its data structures such that memory 
can be reclaimed trivially. The second is that can allocate memory frorn a garbage collected heap. 
Actually, current research suggests a third alternative where analysis is used to eliminate the need 
for garbage collection, but this analyzer will be even more complicated to write than a collector, 
and is still unproven in practice [TT94]. 

The first (and worst) approach is used by most VHLLs being written in C; these VHLLs are 
generally seeking some form of memory management, but do not try to implement completely 
automatic management, since that is more difficult. Tcl, for example, limts its available data 
structures to those representable by strings; by not offering the notion of a data reference in the 
language, the Tel interpreter can easily tell when a value will no longer |e used, freeing its memory. 
The trouble with this approach is twofold. First, it limits the sorts of data structures the language can 
have and how they can be implemented. In the case of Tel, this necessitates some copying of data as 
part of its pass-by-value calling convention. The second problem is that this approach requires the 
C programmer to maintain strange invariants during callouts from the VHLL. The same problem 
arises when using a garbage collector, although the selection of a C-compatible garbage collector 
such as Boehm-Weiser [BW88] might eliminate this need. 


2.5.7. Smarter Arithmetic 


Scheme makes a tradeoff of speed-for-features in its arithmetic library, but the features provided 
are very useful. 

First, Scheme provides integers of unbounded size (“bignums”), so arithmetic overflow simply 
does not happen. Most Scheme implementations will cause integers: to flow smoothly between 
several representations depending on their size, all invisibly to the user; an integer less than 2°! 
might be stored in the same form as a C integer, but a larger number would be stored in bignum 
format. 

Scheme also provides precise notions of real and rational numbers, rather than C’s floating-point 
approximations. Again, this has the effect of shielding the casual user from bizarre errors arising 
from simple math over- and under- flow. 

The strength of Scheme’s arithmetic handling can be useful in maintaining consistent language 
semantics. Here we have an example from Tel 7.3, where evaluating the command: 


{expr 1234567890*1234567890] 


produces different results on different systems: on an Alpha running OSF/1 v2.1, the answer is 
1524157875019052100, whereas on an Intel 486 running Linux, the answer is 304084036. This is be- 
cause registers are 64 bits wide onan Alpha but only 32 bits wide ona 486. Perl4 seems to implement 
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integer arithmetic using double-precision floating point, so “print 1524157875019052000-10” results 
in “1524157875019052000” (which, by the way, is Perl4’s answer for the above multiplication.) Since 
VHLLs generally attempt to abstract the machine from the user, such behavior is in conflict with 
the spirit of the languages. 

Detecting math overflow in C is nontrivial, as is writing the infinite precision math library. To 


give credit, the Free Software Foundation’s “gmp” package is starting to fill this gap for floating 
point, and Perl4 has already implemented infinite precision integer arithmetic. 


2.5.8 SLIB 


Aubrey Jaffer’s SLIB is a portable, R4RS compliant Scheme library that implements nearly every 
library feature that’s present in VHLLs like Perl4 and Tel. Without producing a white sheet for it, 
we will summarize a few of its features: 


e String handling and formatting library. 
e Data structures: collections, hash tables, queues and priority queues, trees, and records. 
e Bitwise manipulation, list routines, random number generation, and sorting. 


A third party pattern matching library is also available fromtitan.cs.rice.edu:/public/wright/match.tar 
As we will explain later, a C callout mechanism is assumed for our VHLL, so additional C libraries 

should be callable from Scheme. For example, making a Scheme binding for the Tk graphical user 

interface is reasonably straightforward (and in fact has already been done). 


3 Some Downsides to Scheme 


Scheme has several flaws from a VHLL standpoint that make it an imperfect code generation 
language. We believe that these do not outweigh the benefits provided. In this section, we detail 
the major flaws we encountered during the implementation of Rush. 


3.1 CCallouts Made Hard 


Providing a callout mechanism to C is important to many VHLL designs; it can be invaluable 
because of the enormous body of code written in C and the comparative difficulty of getting at this 
code through other means. 

Unfortunately, Scheme has no standard facility for calling foreign functions. Sadly, neither does 
any other dynamic language we looked at that runs at reasonable speed, so this is a generic problem. 
Part of our current work is to specify and build this mechanism. It is not difficult to add this to any 
individual Scheme implementation; our goal would be to target this for a number of Schemes. The 
major problem is that C programs need to have standard ways to access and build Scheme data 
structures, and they must do it in such a way that the garbage collector is able to keep track. 

The other reasonable option is to provide a string-based callout mechanism, as Tcl does. In that 
case the information you send to C is converted into a string and passed to C routines which translate 
the strings into native C structures. This incurs a tremendous performance penalty. (For Tel 7.3 
this is not a problem since all Tcl data is in string form; Tel has already accepted the performance 
hit.) This string-passing method only works well for simple data structures; for example, creating 
a string representation of a closure is very hard [SG90]. In the current version of Rush, we have 
implemented a string-based callout mechanism, but it does not support closures. 
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3.2 ‘goto’ Considered Useful 


Whereas ‘goto’ has often been considered harmful, programmers typically demand it in limited 
forms; the most popular are constructs like “break”, “return”, “continue”, and exception handlers. 
In Scheme the natural way to alter control flow like this is to create a continuation at the destination 
of the jump and then call that continuation at the source. (This works much like the C procedures 
set jmp and long jmp.) However, setting up a continuation can be very slow under some Scheme 
implementations. On an Alpha using Scheme—C, for example, we were measuring values of 80+ 
usec (8000+ instructions) in typical cases. This is because Scheme—C stores call frames on the stack, 
so call/cc must copy the stack into the heap to save a continuation. On systems where call /cc 
is not so slow, call frames are allocated on the heap, causing more frequent garbage collections, 
slowing down the system in general. 

Since we refused to use continuations to implement loop control in Rush, we devised a code 
manipulation that converts nonlocal gotos into return values from nested scopes. This necessitates 
a few tricks: First, we require that no code may follow a nonlocal goto satement in any single basic 
block. Since such code would be unreachable, it deserves a compiler warning anyway. 

The second and more challenging trick is to properly capture the results of each code block that 
could result in a nonlocal goto. For example, here is some Rush code: 


proc foo () { 
for {i=0} {i<100} {i++} { 
if {i>90} { 
break; 
} 
puts "hi" 


In this example, the “break” performs a “goto” to the end of the for loop body; in order to 
implement it, the compiler generates code of this form: 


; then => ‘/break else => ‘blah 
(let ((result (if (> i 90) ‘break ‘’blah))) 
(case result 
((break) ‘break) 
((else <puts "hi", increment i, recursively call loop>) ) 


This results in straight-line code becoming nested when multiple statements in a block can 
perform nonlocal gotos. For example, 


ee Wer: { break } 
tf {.3.} [ break .} 


will emit two case statements, one nested within the other. The code generated for these cases 
quickly grows disgusting. The continuation solution, though slower, is simpler. 


3.3 Balancing Parentheses 


We stated earlier that Scheme’s proliferation of parentheses and otherwise general lack of readability 
was not a big problem with machine-generated code: who wants to look at it anyway? Well, the 
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truth is that it is an annoyance when you are trying to debug your VHLL-to-Scheme code generator. 
When working on Rush, we'd see the following Scheme emitted: 


»-+-)))0)))))))) 


When these parens didn’t balance with previous open parens, the Scheme interpreter would issue 
an error like “invalid number of arguments to foo”, “unbalanced parentheses”, “unexpected end of 
input” or “argument #x is not a type”. Trying to track this from the above output can be difficult; it 
requires more sophisticated debugging and output. The solution is to make sure that the translator 
emits properly indented and commented Scheme code so that you can read it manually when 


debugging. 


3.4 Garbage Collection and Callouts 


High-quality garbage collectors interact with low-level data structures in the target language. For 
example, collectors generally need to know the internal data structure of each value in memory, 
in order to follow any pointers contained inside the structure. Providing a description for each 
structure is “a small matter of code”, again detracting from time spent designing the VHLL. By 
comparison, any data structures built on top of Scheme’s base structures are automatically collected 
properly and already have proper type tags. 

Perhaps even better is the Boehm-Weiser collector, which can garbage collect arbitrary C pro- 
grams with reasonable accuracy against memory leaks,and near-complete safety against corruption. 
The problem is that the Boehm-Weiser collector needs to scan through the entire heap to collect, 
because it attempts to treat every word in memory as a pointer to be followed, comparing that 
pointer against an internal table of valid data pointers. Leakage occurs when an non-pointer word 
accidentally corresponds toa valid heap object address, or when pointers are hidden (eg. the classic 
trick of XORing the “next” and “previous” pointers in a doubly-linked list to save one word per 
link). A worse problem than leakage is the BW collector’s performance. It must run atomically; 
this can cause “hiccups” when used ona large heap. Boehm and Weiser suggest some ways around 
this, but the common solution of using an incremental collector is difficult to implement in this 
environment, since it requires significant cooperation from user code [BW88]. One can use virtual 
memory support instead, but this tends to be slow and less portable. 


3.5 Lack of Sophisticated Optimizers 


Machine-generated code that is not optimized typically contains many redundancies, common 
subexpressions, dead code, unnecessary typechecks, and so on. Ideally, to save effort, one would 
like to emit dumb Scheme code and have the Scheme backend perform most of the omptimizations. 
To do otherwise can be a hassle since complex optimizations are notoriously difficult to implement 
and test. 

While the Scheme literature discusses many algorithms for optimizing Scheme code, and proofs 
have shown ways to apply many standard optimization algorithms to Scheme code [Shiv88], such 
facilities are far from common in Scheme implementations. Indeed, many Scheme implementations 
perform no optimizations at all, implying that the Scheme code presented to the compiler is literally 
what is output from that compiler, translated into machine code. The one exception is tail recursion 
elimination, mandated by R4RS, but this can be minor compared to other optimizations. 

Using Scheme--+C as an example target, we describe the problem faced by Rush in the above 
break-return-continue problem. In this case, the only way to avoid wrapping every statement with 
the trap for nonlocal gotos is to perform static analysis over the code to see what subcomputations 
can effect such a goto. While not difficult for the seasoned compiler optimization expert, this is 
rather painful in light of what should be a far easier task. In the above case, the flow equations are: 
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BREAKS(stmt)- does stmt break? 


BREAKS(stmt) = case stmtType of 


IF: BREAKS (true-branch) v BREAKS(false-branch) 
FOR, WHILE, FOREACH: FALSE 

BREAK: TRUE 

FUNCALL: BREAKS(argl) v ... v BREAKS(argn) 
CONTINUE, RETURN, ... : FALSE 


withsimilar equations for each of “continue” and “return”. Then, we only emit the trap ifa statement 
could break, return, or continue. In the case of the v.1.0 of the Rush—Scheme compiler, we chose to 
emit a single style of case trap, so we combined the equations to check for NONLOCAL_GOTO( stmt). 
The tradeoff is that for some cases, we produce nonoptimal case statements, as in the above example, 
where ‘return and ‘continue are not possible, and so can be removed from the possible goto 
results: 


; a more efficient implementation of the previous example. 
(case (if (> i 90) ‘break) 

((break) ‘break) 

((else (<puts "hi", increment i, recursively call loop>))) 
) 


We wish we were able to count on the Scheme compiler to detect dead code ina case statement 
(code bound to values that can never be produced by the predicate). Even better would be a more 
heroic optimizer that would reduce the above code into a single if statement: 


(if (> i190) ‘break (<puts "hi", incr i, recursive call>)) 


which may sound incredible but is well within the capabilities of better C compilers; both gcc v.2.5.8 
and DEC native cc under OSF/1 v.2.1 were able to emit this reduced version for an equivalent piece 
of C code. 

In general, the better a job the target language optimizer does, the less work you have to put 
into your translator to get good performance. This is as important a consideration as the final 
performance of your VHLL,; if performance doesn’t matter, neither does optimization. In the case 
of Rush, we claimed that performance counts inasmuch as scalability matters, but not so much that 
we want to try to match C. It’s fine to not lose sleep about the efficiency of these case statements, 
but it’s a bad idea to wrap every statement with such checks. 


3.6 The Effectiveness of Optimization in Scheme 


It is generally futile to rely on the C compiler to optimize the output of a Scheme-—C translation. 
This is because unoptimized translator output will necessarily be tainted with false references to 
environments. In the loop example, our Scheme code might look like: 


(define (foo) 
(let ((i 0)) 
(letrec ((forloop (lambda () 
(case (if (> i 90) ‘’break) 
((break) ‘break) 
(else (display "hi") (set! i (+ i 1)) (forloop)))))) 
(forloop) ) ) 
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Without analysis to determine that “i” doesn’t escape the current context and isn’t used later in its 
defining context, the Scheme implementation cannot convert this into the more efficient form: 


(define (foo) 
(letrec ((forloop (lambda (i) 
(case (if (> i 90) ‘break) 
((break). ‘break) 
(else (display "hi") (forloop (+ i 1))))))) 
(forloop 0)) 
) 


In this version, “i” need not be stored in memory; it can reside in a register, leading to a performance 
improvement. 

To test for this behavior, we passed the previous scheme code through Scheme-—C and discov- 
ered that the output was more pathological than we’d thought: 


TSCP t_foo() 
{ 
TSCP K2, X1; 
X1 = _TSCP(0); 
X1 = CONS(X1, EMPTYLIST); 


L2040: 
if (LTE (_S2CINT (PAIR_CAR (X1)), _S2CINT (_TSCP (360)))) goto L2044; 
X2 = x2013; 
goto L2045; 
L2044: 
X2 = FALSEVALUE; 
L2045: 


if (EQ (_S2CINT(X2), _S2CINT(c2013))) goto L2042; 
scrt6_display(c2015, EMPTYLIST) ; 
X2 = _TSCP (PLUS ( _S2CINT (PAIR_CAR (X1)), _S2CINT ( _TSCP (4)))); 
SETGEN (PAIR_CAR (X1), X2); 
GOBACK (L2040); 

L2042: 
return (c2013); 

} 


In this code, X1 (“i” in the source) is represented by a pair, where a direct reference would do; the 
C compiler is unable to detect and eliminate this unnecessary level of indirection. 

How does this affect the VHLL author? Consider that the above loop, when we exclude the 
display call, essentially counts from 0 to 90. The “fast” version took 85ysec on a 486dx2/50 
running Linux; the slower version took 145ysec. On the Alpha, the times were 22sec and 41 psec. 
Considering the number of such “minor” optimizations that apply to any given situation, the VHLL 
implementor cannot ignore them if he cares about the speed of his language. It is not sufficient to 
rely on the machine code translation process to decrease runtimes. 


4 Rush as an Example Language 


The Mariposa database project needed an extension language with the feel of Tel but which also ran 
quickly (within a factor of 100 of the speed of C). Faced with a time table allowing us five months 
to go from design to demo, we were left with two options: either finish the existing Tel Compiler 
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(TC) and add the features we needed, or build a new language from scratch. TC was too slow for 
our needs; trying to use it would have been far worse than embarking on a new project. 

So far, the Rush project has been very successful. Not only did we produce a working interpreter 
and optimizing compiler, but at our release demo we operated “hands free”, letting users play with 
the system directly. What makes this exciting to us is that at no time have we had to concern 
ourselves with the way procedures are declared, invoked, or stored. We've never had to worry 
about the semantics of our memory manager or debugging its implementation; Rush inherited a 
generational copying collector from our chosen Scheme implementation. We have never seen the 
assembly output from the Rush compiler; we never needed to. 

Here we will describe some of what we did with Rush. This section is divided into two parts. 
The first part talks about Rush rules (the most Very High Level feature of Rush) and “boxing”, the 
technique we used for implementing them. The second part discusses optimizing away the need 
for these boxes to increase language performance. 


41 Boxing 


To provide a more in-depth case study of what we found useful in Scheme, we present the designand 
implementation of “boxing” and how it works in Rush. From the beginning Rush was required to 
support commands of the form “on <event> do <action>”, where <event> is an arbitrary predicate 
and <action> is an arbitrary block of statements. These “production rules” are sort of like “if” 
statements that are always watching. Here is a sample rule: 


on {x>3 && y<10} do {notify x y 2} 


Theaction [notify x y 2] willbe performed whenever the predicate [x>3 && y<10] becomes 
true any time over the course of program execution. For a more in-depth description of how these rules 
work and why they’re useful, see [SBD94]. The most intuitive way to iraplement rules is to monitor 
the changes in relevant variables. For this we chose a boxing mechanisin. 

Rush “boxes” are pairs of functions, a “getter” and a “setter”, which are called to retrieve values 
from and store values to a memory location. Rush semantics require that every variable behave 
like a box. For normal variables, the getter and setter access the location directly, like one would 
expect. Figure 1 shows a diagram of a getter/setter pair for a boxed variable “foo” that is doing 
nothing tricky. 


getter 
(let ((val *initial-value*) ) 
(cons 
(lanbaa () veh) 
(lambda (newval) (set! val newval)) 


)) 


Figure 1: A Rush variable (the box is a Scheme “pair” of pointers.) 


If we wish to create a read-only variable, we just modify the setter of its box so that instead of 
changing the value, the setter generates an error. This configuration is shown in figure 2. 
Likewise we can easily imagine a “read trap” as a modified getter furction. 

These boxes are easy to create and manipulate because of Scherne’s first-class functions and 
automatic memory management. 
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(let ((val *readonly-value*) ) 
(cons (lambda () val) 
(lambda (newval) (throw-error) ) 


) 


Figure 2: A read-only variable in Rush. The overall function still returns a box. When its getter is 
called, it errors; when its setter is called, the box is rewritten to be a normal variable. 


We also use boxes to implement rules. A rule is represented by a set of functions which are 
added to the setters of relevant boxes. Since the rules are hidden inside boxes, they are never 
seen unless the boxes they effect are modified. Therefore the implementation scales well; that is, 
programs do not slow downas rules are added. 

One beautiful feature of rules that proceeded naturally from their implementation in Scheme is 
that they are scoped; a rule has the same scope as the box it is attached to. Here is some sample 
Rush code that uses a local rule: 


proc foo (list m) { 
on {[llength m] == 0} do {error "list has run out of elements!"} 


i=0 

while {i < 100} { 
if {member? i m} {remove i m} 
i++ 


} 


If the list m ever becomes empty while evaluating foo, an error will be thrown; but if foo exits 
without throwing an error, the rule will be forgotten because it is out of scope. 


4.2 Optimizing Away Boxes 


If every variable in Rush were actually boxed, at least one Scheme procedure call would be necessary 
to get the read a variable’s value; this is an unacceptable performance penalty. Therefore we adopted 
a convention that variables may be either boxed or unboxed. We created a macro called get - value 
which checks to see whether a variable is boxed; if so, the getter is called, otherwise the value itself 
is used. Then we modified the code generator to make sure that only values that needed boxes (that 
is, values whose getters or setters did something unusual) were ever boxed. Since get-value isa 
simple if statement, it compiles to fast code in the general case (the case where a value does not 
need to be boxed). 


5 VHLL Comparisons 


First we present a breakdown of the effort and line-count of the Rush source code by topic of 
implementation, comparing it to the source trees for a few other public domain VHLLs. Then we 
show a few performance figures for Rush in an attempt to demonstrate that our use of Scheme as 
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an IR actually helped us make a faster language than coding directly in C. We've discussed many of 
Scheme’s virtues and shortcomings; now we present empirical results. 


5.1 Code Comparison Between Three VHLLs 


The following is a line count comparison between the source trees of a set of VHLL implementations. 
In some sense, this comparison is inaccurate since in almost every case we’re comparing apples to 
oranges: the features provided by these languages are fairly different from each other. Both Rush 
and Tel conform rigorously to the Sprite coding conventions[Ous89], which include a fair volume 
of comments. Of the other two columns, Perl v4 is a byte-compiling, interpreter by Larry Wall 
and SCM is a public domain Scheme interpreter that we’ve ported Rush to. Please note that the 
measurements for Perl4 are especially inaccurate; the source code has little documentation so we 
have based our figures on educated guesses. We have inflated the line counts for Perl to compensate 
for the lack of comments. 

You may notice that the Rush parser is large. This reflects our efforts to unify the command 
syntax of Tel with the operator syntax of C, so as to minimize the verbosity of the language. Details 
will be provided ina forthcoming technical report. Again, the point is that our use of Scheme freed 
us to explore this aspect of the language that we would otherwise not have had time for. 


VHLL implementation sizes (in lines of code) 
n/a = feature not provided by the VHLL. 


description perl4 Tel73 Rush SCM4d3 
read-eval-print loop 4,700 2,300 100 350 
main and runtime lib 2,500 3,600 1,500 3,200 
parser 5,000 1,300 5,600 200 
memory management 600+ 600 n/a 1,900 
regexp library 3,300 1,900 Tel 250 
arithmetic library 300 =. 2,300 300 1,900 
basic data structs, types 4,600 1,800 2,200 4,800 
compiler/codegen 3,000 n/a 2,500 n/a 
strings and conversion 3,700 2,600 450 n/a 
var traces/rules n/a 1,700 1,500 n/a 
exception handling 300+ 300+ 660 300 
total of all rows 28,000 18,400 14,800 12,900 
total for language 40,700 26,700 17,600 20,000 


Some notes: 


e Rush entries labeled “Tcl” are stolen from an embedded Tel interpreter, which is linked to 
Rush asa shared library and called through Tel’s C interface. 


e The “memory management” row only accounts for the central coritroller of memory. Perl and 
Tcl don’t seem to offer fully-automatic memory management, so some memory management 
code exists outside the core. The large size of Scheme’s memory management facility is due 
to the sophisticated garbage collection algorithm. 


“Basic data stucts and types” include hash tables, lists, booleans, and common operations 
on them. This mostly demonstrates that while Scheme can save some of the labor, a typical 
VHLL still needs to tailor primitive types to its purposes. In the case of Rush, boxing required 
us to duplicate much of this sort of code. 
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e In most systems, error handling code is distributed across many places in many functions; 
these estimates are surely undercounts of this difficult-to-measure item. Again, the point is 
that a new VHLL will likely need its own exception and error handling mechanisms. 


e Again, these numbers are very rough estimates, and shouldn’t be used except to say that a 
feature took “a lot” or “a little” code to implement in the given language. Assume that they 
may be off by 25-50%. Each system has 6,000-10,000 lines missing; they are typically from 
“portability and OS interface”, and reflect more how widely ported the system is (or how 
portable the code is) and what OS interface features are implemented (ie. networking). 


5.2 An Example: Conway’s Life 


We implemented Conway’s game “Life” using the naive 6(n”) algorithm commonly used by novice 
programmers and by experts prototyping such an program. Some notes: 


e “tcl” refers to the Tcl7.3 implementation. “rush-interp” refers to a nearly-identical version 
for Rush (syntactic changes only). “rush-compiled” refers to the same code compiled into 
Scheme, then into C by Scheme—C. 


e “rush-compiled” is still a Rush interpreter, but with the time-consuming set of Life primitives 
compiled into the executable. This is directly analogous to Tel, which lets users bind Tel com- 
mands to C functions; in Rush, we also let users compile Rush functions into the interpreter. 


Like Tel, they can be redefined at runtime. 


e We consider these numbers very poor for Rush, owing to the high number of assignments 
done in the program code. Such assignments (eg. to update the next generation’s board) 
incur high overhead because they interact unpleasantly with Scheme—C’s garbage collector. 


These comparisons are highly Tel-centric because we developed Rush as a descendant of Tel. 
Additional benchmarks can be found in [SBD94]. While we didn’t measure other systems such as 
Perl4 or Python, various accounts from the comp.lang.tcl USENET newsgroup suggest that their 


speeds are similar to Tel’s. 


10x10 board size 

tcl 1560pisec 
rush-interp 477 usec 
rush-compiled — 62.2j1sec 
40x40 board size 

tcl 65200pusec 
rush-interp 7600p:sec 
rush 1060psec 


1.0x Tel 
3.3x Tel 
25.1x Tel 


1.0x Tel 
8.5x Tel 
61.0x Tel 


5.3 Other Languages Besides Scheme? 


20x20 board size 
tcl 8400 psec 
rush-interp 1880pisec 


rush-compiled 264sec 


1.0x Tel 
4.4x Tel 
31.0x Tel 


As time goes on we see that other languages might make IRs as effective as Scheme. Probably the 


most promising of these is ML. 


We had several reasons for originally choosing Scheme over ML. Scheme has a simpler syntax 
which, as we pointed out, makes code generation easier; Scheme’s stated claim of orthogonal 
functionality seemed like a pretty good idea for a high-level IR. 

ML compiles to very efficient code, usually more efficient than Scheme. However, much of 
this efficiency is due to ML’s system of strong typing— that is, that the type of an identifier in ML 
must be known at compile-time and must remain constant. For Rush, we wanted to offer dynamic 
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typing: we wanted identifiers that could always hold values of any type, and that could change 
type on the fly. This means that in the ML output code of our compiler each identifier’s type would 
have to be the union of all types. This would keep the ML type inference system from being able to 
infer anything useful, thus discarding much of the point of using ML. 

There were also far more Scheme implementations to choose from ‘han ML. When we started 
this project, the only full-scale optimizing ML compiler we knew of was Standard ML of New Jersey 
(SML/NJ). Whereas SML/NJ is a high quality implementation, it is also quite big. At the same 
time there seemed to be many viable Scheme implementations, most of them fairly small. Since 
then, two smaller ML implementations have been announced for a variety of platforms, CAML and 
Moscow ML. 

As time goes on, we expect ML to be a much more viable alternative to Scheme; we also expect 
other languages to become good possibilities. 


6 Conclusions 


Scheme offers the VHLL designer many advantages which together can drastically reduce the effort 
needed to design new languages. The same arguments can be used to claim that Scheme provides 
similar benefits to the modifier of a VHLL, since more of the underlying engine is “standard” 
(non-proprietary). 

There are disadvantages to using Scheme, but the benefits seem to outweigh them. With Rush 
we found the savings dramatic, compressing a multi-year development cycle into a relaxed half- 
year; this included a parser, an interpreter, a compiler, a binding to the Tk graphical user interface 
library and a binding to the Tcl-DP distributed computing library, and ports to several platforms 
and two Scheme back-ends. 

Much of this paper focused on performance issues. Our stance concerning language perfor- 
mance is fairly simple: if you’re going to make changes to the design or implementation that cause 
the resulting system to be slower, it should be for a good reason. Adding “high level” features, 
making the system easier to use, etc. are all reasonable excuses to slow the system down. In the 
implementation of VHLLs, performance has often been traded away for greater ease of design and 
speedier implementation of the VHLL. We suggest that Scheme provides the VHLL designer with 
a feature-rich, fast environment, obviating the need for this tradeoff. 


6.1 Future Work 


In the future we’re looking to expand and complete the Rush environment. Part of this will 
necessitate building a debugger, another painfully laborious project that we'd like to wish into 
existence (as opposed to “debug into existence”). We have no idea how we're going to leverage off 
of existing debuggers, since they tend to be language specific, but that’s never stopped us before, 
and the deadline is even worse this time. 

Students and researchers interested in the system should send email to the authors. We do not 
expect to publicly release the system until we’re satisfied that its syntax and semantics will remain 
fairly constant. 
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Abstract 

This paper reports on the experience of providing Tcl/Tk for the PARCTAB, a personal digital 
assistant built at Xerox PARC. The primary reason for supporting an extension language like 
Tcl/Tk for a PDA is to supply the same platform-independent infrastructure for user interface 
design and communication between the PDA and remote applications. The result was that 
Tcl/Tk enabled rapid prototyping and customization of applications for the Tab, most of which 
were extensions and interfaces to existing non-Tab applications. In addition, by using a platform- 
independent extension language. interfaces designed in Tcl/Tk for the Tab are able to be reused 
on other platforms that provide a Tcl/Tk implementation. 

The paper starts with a discussion of the decisions made during the process of porting Tk to 
the PARCTAB, which were focused on maintaining the natural look and feel of the Tk widgets 
while exploiting the small area of the display as much as possible: then includes a description 
of some applications that were enabled by Tcl/Tk on the ParcTaB; and finally, presents a 
summary of some tradeoffs available to the application designer for personal digital assistants 
with small displays. 


Keywords: extension language, personal digital assistant, distributed application, user interface, application 
generation. 


Introduction 


In the emerging world of ubiquitous computing, many computers of different sizes coexist at any 
moment in a user's environment. At Xerox PARC, we have built such devices, ranging from the 
Liveboard [EBG* 92]. an electronic whiteboard with a 46” x 32” screen, to the PaRC TAB, a hand-held 
personal digital assistant with a 2.5” x 2” display [SAGT93}. 

For ubiquitous computing [Wei91] to become a reality. these different kinds of computers must 
interact with one another and with other devices in the environment. For example, the Liveboard 
can be used locally to collaborate with other people working remotely from their workstations; the 
PARCTAB can advance slides presented on the Liveboard with an on-line presentation manager; 
the PaARCTAB can control video equipment in a meeting room. These examples illustrate that the 
strength of the multiplicity of computing devices resides in their capacity to be used together to 
perform a task. 


Software application and system designers are also increasingly aware of the need for supporting 
distributed control of applications. Such support exists either on a per application basis, or through 
particular platforms or protocols, such as VisualBasic, AppleEvents, and OLE, as well as global 
standards, such as CORBA [Ude94]. The trend is towards opening up applications in order to 
control and extend one application with others. 

Personal Digital Assistants (PDAs), like the PARC TAB, can provide particularly interesting added 
value to applications that are open to remote interactions. Interfaces for these applications can be 
designed for the PDA, and a user may then interact with the application through these interfaces. 
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The Liveboard presentation management from the PARC TAB is an exanaiple of such an interaction 
between a PDA-based interface and an application on another computer. Note that in this particular 
example the added value is crucial. since it has been found that widget type interfaces for the 
Liveboard are awkward to use [PL92]. 


The design of an infrastructure that supports remote interfaces to applications from a PDA can 
be separated into two parts: a mechanism to generate the graphic user interfaces (GUIs) for the 
PDA. and a communication mechanism between the PDA and the applications with which it is 
interacting. General Magic has taken this approach in their design of Magic Cap as a user interface 
abstraction and Telescript for communication [GM994]. At Xerox PARC we are also exploring this 
design space. We use an extension language and its windowing toolkit, Tcl and Tk [Ous94], as the 
common infrastructure for PDA user interface programming and as the communication platform 
between the PDA and remote applications. 


This paper reports on the experience of providing Tcl/Tk for the PARCTAB. Basically. the 
prototyping flexibility of Tcl/Tk enabled a number of applications for the PARCTAB in a few months, 
primarily because extensions and interfaces to existing non-Tab applications became simple. The 
first few sections of the paper focus on the design decisions made when porting the Tk windowing 
toolkit to the 2.5” x 2” display of the PARCTAB. including decisions regarding issues of uniformity 
between the look and feel of widgets on workstation displays when compared to the widgets on the 
PDA. A number of the widgets implemented for the Tab are discussed in light of these issues. 


The paper then points out the advantages of using Tcl/Tk rather than a platform-specific scripting 
language. I present the results of experimenting with the reusability of user interfaces designed for the 
Tab on a workstation implementation of Tcl/Tk. Finally, the focus of the paper turns to the issues 
regarding the creation, ease of prototyping and customization of user interfaces and applications for 
a PDA like the Parc TaB. 


Why add Tcl/Tk to a PDA? 


In the last couple of years many different types of small hand-held computers have emerged in 
the market. They vary mostly in size, style of input, communication capabilities, and supported 
applications. Although the sizes of the PDAs varies, they normally stay in the range of 5” x 7”. The 
size of the display depends on the type of input mechanism that the device provides. Stylus-based 
PDAs, such as the Apple Newton, can afford to have larger displays than keyboard-based PDAs, 
like the Casio Boss, for roughly the same size device. The type of applications available on PDAs 
varies, with most providing calendar, address book, notebook and calculator operations. In addition, 
some systems include personal finance applications, like Quicken. while others come with the DOS 
operating system, which provides a basis for many other applications. 


In general. the communication capabilities of the PDAs vary significantly. Many models can be 
tethered to PCs or Macintoshes in order to download and upload the databases maintained on the 
PDA. More recently wireless communication mechanisms are also included in some systems. The 
Apple Newton provides an infrared beaming mechanism, and PCMCIA cards with pagers are also 
available for the Newton. RadioMail Co. connects cellular phones and software to HP-95 systems, 
providing support for instant message delivery to these devices. The ParcTaB has diffuse infrared 
networking capabilities. 

Most PDA systems provide different functionalities when connected to other systems. As men- 
tioned above, when in connected mode the value of PDAs comes from being able to interoperate with 
other applications or the environment. Currently the most common functionality provided by PDAs 
in connected mode is to transfer data from applications like calendar managers and address books 
between the user’s stationary and mobile computing platforms. Even some wristwatches provide 
this functionality today [Kim94]. This data transfer operation is useful to support consistent views 
of the user’s data across the different platforms. 

However, the degree to which PDAs will be used depends on how seamlessly and extensively they 
can interoperate with many other applications. With the imminent explosion of wireless communica- 
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PDA Wireless Network Workstation 


Tcl Commands 





Figure 1: Tcl as the link between PDA GUIs and applications. 


tion technology. PDAs could be used to access information produced by establishments like shopping 
centers, retail stores, and museums; to control applications like presentation managers, video and 
audio devices. telephone systems, and, of course, many others. Since interoperability between the 
PDA software and remote applications is the key for the success of this type of use of hand-held 
devices, the infrastructure for interoperability is very important. 

On the other hand, more and more applications are exporting a subset of their functionality, either 
explicitly through shell commands, extension languages like Tcl and Icon. or through protocols 
like OLE and AppleEvents. An extension language, such as Tcl, can be used to link the PDA 
software with other applications. Tcl. complemented with its windowing toolkit Tk, provides a 
high level language which can be used to program the graphical user interfaces for the PDA. In 
addition, because Tcl can be embedded directly into applications, it also provides a high level 
communication platform that allows commands to be sent to Tcl interpreters of other applications. 
Figure | shows the architecture of a PDA system interacting with another application extended with 
a Tcl interpreter to handle commands issued remotely. 

The advantages of using an extension language and its windowing toolkit, like Tcl/Tk, as the 
infrastructure supporting interoperability between PDAs and remote applications are: 


e The scripting language is an effective mechanism for fast application prototyping: 


e Tcl/Tk is implemented on several different computing platforms, therefore the opportunity 
exists to reuse interfaces designed on different platforms; 


e only one language is required to implement the user interface and communication aspects of 
applications, both on the PDA side and on the application side; 


e finally. end users can extend and customize any part of the system that they control, without 
having to rely on drag and drop mechanisms which are nearly impossible to implement for 
small screen devices. 


Currently, some PDAs provide a scripting language for user interface design and communication. 
For example, NewtonScript ([Smi94] is part of the application development kit shipped with the 
Apple Newton. On the other hand, scripting languages like Telescript have been designed solely to 
handle communication to and from the PDAs. However, using one language that is available on 
multiple platforms to combine the two has not been explored. 


Tk for the PARCTAB 


This section describes the PARCTAB system architecture and the Tk implementation for it. Basically 
the approach taken to port Tk to the PARCTAB, also just called the Tab, was to borrow the Tk 
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Figure 2: The PaRcTAB system (dashed lines indicate software processes). 


syntax for interface specifications and reimplement each of the commands for the Tab. The main 
challenge of the implementation was to manage the Tab’s small display effectively. 


Most of the decisions made during the Tab-Tk design process focused on maintaining the natural 
look and feel of the Tk widgets, while exploiting the small area of the display as much as possible. 
The following were the key observations and decisions made during that process: 


e The PARCTAB screen is too small to display multiple windows at the same time. The screen 
management is therefore centered around a “one window at a time” philosophy. 


e Menus provide a natural mechanism to design user interfaces that organize the presentation 
of choices to the end user. Because of the limited screen area on the Tab. menus will be 
frequently used to structure user interfaces and therefore need to be intuitive to use and have 
good response times. 


e The ParcTaB size and processing capabilities call for simplicity in the design. The current 
implementation of the Tk toolkit for the Tab uses the placer for geometry management and 
provides buttons. labels, menus, text, entries, frames and toplevels as the core widget set. 


The PARCTAB System 


The ParcTas is a stylus-based PDA. It has a 2.5” x 2” touch-sensitive display and three vertically 
arranged external buttons, Top. MIDDLE, and BOTTOM. The Tab communicates with stationary 
infrared (IR) transceivers via diffuse infrared packets. The IR packets travel between the Tab and 
the IR transceivers. which are in turn connected to workstations through a serial link. The infrared 
network is designed for in-building use. In most cases, there is one transceiver in each room, making 
a room the basic communication cell. Figure 2 shows the hardware and software components of the 
PaRCTAB system. 


There are three types of software components in the system: gateways. agents and applications. 
The gateways run on the workstations that connect to an IR transceiver with a serial link; a gateway 
processes packets received by the IR transceiver and forwards them to the appropriate agent, con- 
versely the transceiver receives packets from agents destined for Tabs and forwards them to a room's 
IR transceiver. Each PARCTAB is represented by an agent. which tracks the location of the device 
and provides location-independent reliable remote procedure calls for the Tab. A distinguished ap- 
plication, called the shell, is created by the agent and allows users to start and switch between 
applications. 


The Parc TaB system was designed to enable experimentation with continuously connected ubigq- 
uitous computing devices. At Xerox PARC. we were interested in identifying both the basic compo- 
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nents of the infrastructure for a system with such devices and the type of applications that continuous 
and ubiquitous connectivity facilitates. Because the Tabs are continuously connected to the rest of 
the computing network. it was an early engineering decision to fabricate the Tab with a low-power 
processor and offload the execution of Tab applications to remote hosts. In that sense the Tab can be 
viewed as a mobile terminal. However. the lessons learned from designing user interfaces and com- 
munication support for Tab applications applies to other PDAs regardless of where the application 
code actually gets executed. 

The Tab system software is implemented in Modula-3 [Nel91]. Originally. a library of widgets 
designed to handle the Tab’s low infrared bandwidth and the small display area was available for 
application implementation. This library, called TabBits. was used to write Tab applications with 
graphical user interfaces much the same way people write applications for X11 with language specific 
windowing toolkits. Hence, programming Tab applications using TabBits was complicated exactly 
for the same reasons it is complicated and awkward to program applications for X11 at this level: 
the program designer has to focus on low level properties of the window system, getting too far 
removed from the abstract view of the application’s intended functionality. 


Designing user interfaces at a low level is particularly troublesome for applications that have very 
simple graphical interfaces that get used to interact with applications in the surrounding environ- 
ment. Since this type of application was frequently designed for the Tab, the need to support the 
implementation of these applications at a higher level became apparent. Examples for such Tab ap- 
plications are: an e-mail reader, an interface to on-line control of electrical appliances. a file system 
browser, a remote interface to a presentation manager, remote control of the cursor position on a 
large display. and others. 


This observation motivated the current work: the creation of a high level platform to program 
Tab applications. The goal was to provide the PARCTAB with a scripting language that supports 
remote communication and a windowing toolkit. I chose Tcl/Tk for this purpose. Although Tcl 
and Tk are not inseparable and, in fact, several other scripting languages, like Python and Scheme, 
support the Tk windowing toolkit, the choice of Tcl/Tk was mostly based on three reasons: 


1. Tcl/Tk was already widely used among groups within and outside of Xerox PARC. 


2. Tk provides a complete set of building blocks for creating graphical user interfaces. This 
enabled me to select and implement a subset of widgets useful for the PARCTAB’s small display 
size. 


3. Tcl/Tk can be embedded into applications, thereby providing a high level communication plat- 
form, which allows commands to be exchanged between Tcl interpreters of several applications. 


For the experiment of using Tcl/Tk for the design of graphical user interfaces and as the communi- 
cation platform for the Tab, I implemented the tshe11 to replace the original shell. This replacement 
was very easy since the PARCTAB system was designed early on to allow any application to provide 
the shell’s functionality of selecting and switching between Tab applications. The tshell consists 
of a Tcl interpreter, Tab-Tk, a subset of the Tk windowing toolkit, and a set of special commands 
to handle some of the Tab-specific events and functions. At startup time, the tshell reads in a Tcl 
script called .tabre.tcl, which initializes the interfaces to applications on the Tab. 


Tab-Tk 


Tab-Tk is implemented on top of the Modula-3 TabBits widget library. The next few subsections 
describe some of the widgets supported by Tab-Tk, and how they compare to the original imple- 
mentation of Tk for X11. 


Toplevels for Screen Real-Estate Management 


The PARC TAB screen has 128 x 64 monochrome pixels. which is over 90% smaller than the display of 
a modern workstation. For such a small display, it is impractical to have multiple windows coexisting 
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Figure 3: Example of a menu. 


on the screen. Therefore, one of the first decisions made when implementing Tk for the Tab was to 
assume a stack model of top-level windows. 

In Tab-Tk, a top-level window is equivalent to the PARCTAB “screen”, which is created with the 
toplevel command. The raise command is then used to alternate between top-level windows. 
Abstractly, toplevels on the Tab are stacked like a deck of cards, and one at a time can be raised 
to the top of the deck and displayed on the screen. The toplevel window and the raise command 
are therefore the basic components of the PARCTAB screen management. This approach is similar 
to the hypercard model. 

Unlike in Tk, toplevels in Tab-Tk are always the size of the full screen. The size arguments of a 
toplevel are ignored when processing the command, which allows user interfaces written for the Tab 
to be reused on devices with other screen sizes. 


Menus 


The next important widget for user interface design provided for the Tab is a menu. It provides the 
basic mechanism to organize choices presented to the user. A menu is equivalent to a list of text 
or bitmap buttons that trigger an action when selected with the stylus. The menus in Tab-Tk are 
different from those in Tk in that as many entries as possible are placed in a row. By doing so, the 
limited screen real estate of the PARCTAB can be better exploited. This placement of entries in a 
menu is automatic. 

The Top and Bottom buttons of the Tab are used to scroll over menus that have more entries 
than can fit on the screen. Small arrow heads in the top and bottom right corners will indicate 
whether the menu has entries beyond the screen. Figure 3 shows an example of a Tab-menu. The 
second view of the menu results from scrolling towards the last three entries not visible in the first 
view. as indicated by the arrows. 

Similarly to toplevel windows, a posted menu occupies the whole PARC TAB screen. The MIDDLE 
button is used to exit from a menu, this causes the menu to be unpostec and redisplays the screen 
that was active before the menu was posted. 

Selecting a menu-entry with the STYLUS will cause the command associated with the menu entry 
to be invoked. In addition, if the selected menu-entry corresponds to a submenu entry, that is, has 
the “cascade” type, the menu specified in the entry definition will be posted. Navigation trough the 
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Menu .main posted when the active toplevel was the 


default window "." 
: UTIL 

utIL 

ae The desk entry is defined as: 


-main add cascade -bitmap @desk.xbm -menu .main.desk 





Menu .main.desk which gets displayed when the desk icon 
is selected from .main. 
The "+x/" entry in the menu is defined as: 
-main.desk add command -bitmap @calc.xbm \ 
-command {raise .calculator} 


Toplevel .calculator 


Suppose that the MIDDLE button is bound as follows: 
bind .calculator <2> exit_calculator 





Figure 4: Example path between the use of cascading menus and toplevels. 


menu hierarchy is therefore based on selecting a new menu by pointing at the appropriate menu-entry 
with the STYLUS, and unposting the menu by clicking the MIDDLE button. 


Screen management - one step further 


Since both menus and toplevels occupy the entire screen, when they are displayed, it is necessary to 
provide an efficient and intuitive mechanism to indicate what should be displayed on the PARC TAB 
screen when a toplevel or a menu gets raised, posted or unposted. For cascading menus the problem 
is fairly simple, when a submenu gets unposted the window (menu or toplevel) from which the menu 
was posted gets redisplayed. However, there is no such explicit link between the raisings of several 
toplevel windows, nor between menus and toplevels. 


Consider the execution illustrated in Figure 4. In the example, the MIDDLE button of the toplevel 
window .calculator is bound to a command used to exit the calculator implementation. In other 
words, when .calculator is in the foreground of the PARCTAB screen and the MIDDLE button is 
pressed the exit_calculator command should cause a different window to be raised. The question 
is which one? It could be the window that was active when .calculator was raised, that is, in this 
case it would be sufficient that exit_calculator execute raise .main.desk. 


However, if the calculator were to be invoked from different windows or menus, this solution would 
be very static and unsatisfactory. I evaluated several alternatives to specifying what window should 
be raised when the implementor wants to preserve the ordering by which windows are invoked: 


1. Use raise with the explicit window name, as described above; 
2. Using a global variable named prevWin set by the Tab-Tk runtime: 


3. Add a leave command for toplevels. which redisplays the window that was active at the time 
the last raise command was executed for the toplevel. 


The prevWin global variable is set to the currently active window name when a raise or menu 
post command gets executed. The execution of raise $prevWin will therefore redisplay the toplevel 
window or menu that was in the foreground when the previous raise was executed. The use of the 
prevWin variable overcomes the limitation of statically specifying to which window to return from a 
toplevel. However. if a sequence of multiple toplevels gets raised. the variable gets overwritten and 
therefore, to preserve the display hierarchy of the windows, prevWin needs to be explicitly saved 
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Figure 5: Example uses of prevWin. 
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Figure 6: Using the raise and leave commands. 


after an execution of the raise command (see Figure 5). This constraint can easily lead to subtle 
bugs in the user interface implementation, either because the variable is not saved or because it is 
saved in a procedure that can be called several times before it is used. In general, I found that 
although the prevWin variable provided all the functionality to navigate the windows created for a 
Tab user interface, it was awkward to do so. 


In contrast, the leave command for toplevels provides a mechanism to undo the prior raise com- 
mand on the toplevel window. For this purpose, the implementation of the raise command in Tab-Tk 
has to record which window was active when a toplevel gets raised. Providing the raise command 
with a dual provides exactly the functionality that is required’ to move between screens easily. Com- 
ing back to the above example, exit-calculator should execute leave .calculator. Figure 6 
illustrates a generalization of this functionality. The use of the leave command is very intuitive, the 
leave command returns to the point from which the previous raise for the window was executed, 
it does not require any additional state saving in the implementation and therefore is much more 
effective. The only disadvantage of the leave command is that it adds functionality to Tk that is 
not available otherwise. 


A Text Widget 


The text widget for the Tab is similar to the Tk widget created with the text command. This 
widget provides a scrollable interface for reading and editing text. The rnain difference between the 
Tk text widget and the one provided for the PARCTAB is that a Tab text widget has two modes: 
reading and editing. When a text widget is first placed in a toplevel window it is in reading mode, 
and the Top and BoTTom buttons can be used to scroll through the text. In the reading mode, the 
stylus is used to position a cursor in the text and change the widget into editing mode. From then 
on the user edits the text using unistrokes [GR93], which is described below. Pressing the MIDDLE 
button exits the editing mode, returning to reading mode. Therefore, to reposition the cursor, one 
must exit editing mode by pressing the MIDDLE button, and then use the stylus in reading mode to 
select a new cursor position. Figure 7 shows how a text widget looks both in reading and editing 
mode. The second view of the screen shows the widget in editing mode with the cursor located right 
after the word “tiger”, which has replaced the word “lion” from the first view. 


Unistrokes is a writing method that associates a single pen-stroke shape with every letter in the 
English alphabet. Consequently, a letter is written by positioning the stylus on the Tab screen, 
drawing the shape for the desired letter, and then releasing the pen from the screen. Character 
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text .browserfile.text 

set contents [exec cat quote.txt] 
-browserfile.text insert 1.0 Scontents 
place .browserfile.text -x 0 -y 0 


Figure 7: Example of the text widget use. 


Directory Browser 


Directory Browser 







Dir Name: § 


C Browse J] C Browse J] 





toplevel .browserdata 
label .browserdata.t -text "Directory Browser" 
entry .browserdata.e -width 10 
-browserdata.e insert 0 "/tilde/petersen’ 
label .browserdata.1 -text "Dir Name:" 
button .browserdata.b -text {[ Browse ]} -command { 
set name [.browserdata.e get] 
enterdir 0 $name # show the contents of the file or directory 


Figure 8: Example of the entry widget use. 


recognition is much simpler with the unistroke technology, and also more accurate. Although a user 
has to learn a new “alphabet” to use unistrokes, the experience at PARC has been that users become 
familiar with the technique easily. This can be attributed to two reasons: first, the symbols are fairly 
intuitive, and second, the unistroke shape is not rendered on the screen. instead the corresponding 
character is displayed at the cursor location as soon as the symbol has been terminated, this removes 
the focus from the unistroke symbol itself. 


Like menus and toplevels, a text widget placed in a frame occupies the entire PARCTAB screen. 
To exit from the text widget. the MIDDLE button is pressed, which executes a place forget for the 
widget. Text widgets therefore need to be replaced each time the programmer desires the widget to 
be in the foreground. 

In programming some of the user interfaces for the Tab, the need for a text entry widget that does 
not occupy the whole screen became evident. Interfaces that require input of a few words from the 
user, for example the name of a file. were somewhat awkward to implement for the Tab when only 
the widget created with the text command was supported. Therefore the widget provided by the 
entry command in Tk, which allows the user to edit an one-line text string, was added to Tab-Tk. 


On the other hand, there is no real need for a widget similar to the one created with the message 
command, which is used to display multiline strings. The text widget is sufficient for this func- 
tionality, since it can be created with an empty binding for the stylus, thereby disallowing text 
editing. 


The Entry Widget 


The entry widget for the PARCTAB also has two modes: reading and editing. Initially the widget 
is in reading mode and looks like a text label in reverse video. The stylus is used to position a cursor 
in the entry and thereby changes the widget to editing mode. From then on the user edits the string 
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by using unistrokes. Like for the text widget. the MIDDLE button exits editing mode. returning to 
reading mode. The Top and BoTToM buttons are bound to move the cursor left and right over the 
string. 

When an entry widget is in editing mode, the entire surface of the Tab screen is used to write 
the unistroke symbols. which means that any other widget displayed on the screen at the same time 
will be inactive. The alternative would have been to allow the symbols to be drawn only in the area 
occupied by the entry widget. However, this solution is undesirable because the height of the area 
available to write the characters would have been extremely small. 


Figure 8 shows an example use of an entry widget. Again the figure provides two views of the 
widget. the first illustrates an entry in reading mode and the second shows the same entry in editing 
mode. 


Other Widgets and Geometry Management 


The widgets described in the previous sections contain the major differences between Tab-Tk and 
the Tk implementation for workstations. The remaining widgets are fairly similar. For example. 
buttons and labels behave as their counterparts for X11. Frames also behave like those in X11. but 
are used much less frequently for user interfaces on the Tab, than for user interfaces for workstations. 
This difference can be attributed to two factors: first, and most important. the limited screen space 
available on the Tab considerably restricts the number of elements that can be displayed, which in 
turn reduces the need for elaborate grouping of widgets: second. the current implementation only 
provides the place command for geometry management, so widgets are mostly placed in absolute 
positions on the screen. 


The decision to implement only the placer was a practical one. The p\acer provides a mechanism 
for simple fixed widget placement, limited to absolute and relative positicns within the master. This 
limited capability makes row and column placement much less flexible than with the packer. the 
most commonly used geometry manager in Tk. However, the size of the PARCTAB screen imposes 
many limits on widget placement, hence making the sophisticated mechanisms provided by the 
packer seem extravagant. Furthermore. in practice, the placer has proven to be sufficient for the 
applications that have been developed for the Tab. 


The last difference between the Tab-Tk widgets and their X11 counterparts, worth mentioning, 
is that the border and relief options are not implemented for the Tab-Tk widgets. Because the 
resolution of the Tab display is very low, 128 x 64 pixels. borders and reliefs would have consumed 
screen space that can otherwise be used to display more widgets. It was my decision in the design 
of Tab-Tk to favor the number of widgets that could be placed in a window over the sophistication 
of the widget’s looks. 


Experience with UI Reusability 


One of the goals of using a scripting language like Tcl/Tk for Tab user interface programming was to 
exploit the potential of interface reusability across platforms. In other words, an interface designed in 
Tcl/Tk for the Tab should be usable on any other platform that provides a Tcl/Tk implementation. 

Figure 9 shows the same Tcl/Tk script executing on both the PARC TAB and under X11. Picture 1 
in the figure shows the main menu of the Tab application suite as displayed on the PARC TAB screen. 
The same menu posted on the leftmost side of the X11 execution is saown in picture 4. Notice 
that there are more elements visible in the menu displayed on the workstation than are on the Tab. 
The last three entries can be reached on the Tab interface by scrolling the menu with the external 
buttons. A small arrowhead in the lower right corner of picture | indicates that the menu contains 
more elements than shown on the screen. 

Picture 2 in Figure 9 shows how a cascading menu is displayed on the PARCTAB. This submenu 
is reached by clicking on the movie camera icon of the main menu (picture 1) with the stylus. 
In picture 4 the behavior of the same cascading menu is shown for the workstation. The obvious 
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difference between the two is that the whole cascading menu path is visible on the workstation, while 
on the PARC TAB only one menu is visible at the time. However, since menu navigation is hierarchical. 
not being able to see the outer menus on the Tab has not proven to be a problem. People tend to 
remember which steps they have taken during the menu navigation fairly well. thereby having the 
correct expectation of which menu is going to be posted when a submenu is unposted. 


The toplevel window shown in picture 3 contains help information that can be reached by clicking 
on the “1” icon of the main menu. Again. the same information is displayed on the workstation 
in the toplevel window named “help”. Notice, however, that on the workstation other toplevel 
windows are visible at the same time. While on the PARC TAB the stack model of toplevel windows 
only permits one window to be visible at a time. on the workstation all created toplevels can be 
seen. Furthermore. using the raise command to alternate between toplevel windows forces all the 
windows to be mapped in the workstation environment, which can make the display very busy and 
the interfaces somewhat cumbersome. 


In hindsight, in order to maintain uniformity across platforms, it might have been better to 
have the window manager commands wm deiconify window and wm iconify/withdraw window to 
specify which toplevel occupies the PaRCTAB screen. This change would not affect the look and feel 
on the Tab. since still only one toplevel would be visible at a time. However. this approach would 
make user interfaces written for the Tab behave more appropriately on a workstation. 


The only other reason that user interfaces designed for the PARCTAB appear incorrect on the 
workstation is that the placement of labels and buttons with text images. Since font sizes vary 
across platforms, the absolute placement of these widgets produces different results on different 
displays. This is the one case that clearly favors the use of the packer as the geometry manager. 
because it allows widgets to be placed in relation to other widgets. 


In general, though, the user interfaces designed for the PARCTAB can be used without changes 
for workstations. This property has been very useful. particularly for debugging purposes. 


Generation of Applications 


A primary reason for integrating Tcl/Tk into the PARCTAB system was to support quick prototyping 
and implementation of applications for the device. The experience in the laboratory showed that 
programming applications using the Modula-3 TabBits library of widgets was not attractive for 
most people. Programmers needed to be aware of too many details regarding the device in order 
to generate even the simplest of interfaces. In addition. applications implemented for the PARC TAB 
using this library cannot be directly used on other platforms and are difficult to customize. The rest 
of this section focuses on existing alternatives to implement and customize applications for the Tab 
and other PDAs. 


A different approach was used for the memory prosthesis project at EuroPARC [LBC*94]. in 
which the PARCTAB screen was made to mimic a section of a Macintosh display. With this approach 
the Tab displays a copy of the bitmap corresponding to the dedicated section of the Macintosh 
screen. and the events from the Tab are forwarded to the Mac, which performs the appropriate 
actions locally. 

Although this approach relieves the programmer from learning the intricacies of the PARCTAB 
programming environment, the interfaces have to be created using a programming environment for a 
platform that is different than the target, therefore lacking support for managing limitations such as 
the available display area. Furthermore, an interface designed in this fashion for the PARCTAB could 
not be directly ported to many other types of devices, since the the implementation depends heavily 
on the PARC TAB system architecture and the programming platform. Another disadvantage of this 
approach is that a portion of the Macintosh screen is needlessly occupied by an application that has 
nothing to do with the desktop environment provided by the machine. In summary, this approach 
only relieves the implementor from the learning curve associated with the PARCTAB infrastructure, 
but retains all the disadvantages of implementing the applications with a platform specific windowing 
library. 
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A general purpose windowing toolkit relieves the programmer from rnost of the problems men- 
tioned previously. The toolkit implementation effectively exploits the characteristics of a specific 
device, but the application implementor will not have to be aware of the low level details of the tar- 
get device. In fact. our experience demonstrated that within three montis of deploying the Tel/Tk 
infrastructure for the Tab system. several people had implemented applications such as a remote 
control for a conference video camera with very little effort. The general comment was “... and I was 
surprised how easy it was to use.” Moreover. people have customized their PARCTAB environments 
by making small changes to their Tcl/Tk initialization scripts. 


Customization of user interfaces is nearly impossible for applications coded directly in a low- 
level native programming environment. For PDAs. which in general have small displays. the lack 
of support for customization can be a severe limitation. People have diferent preferences for their 
working environments. and customization can be an important factor in how extensively a system 
is used. 

Some system designs for PDAs provide drag and drop interfaces for customization. For example, 
General Magic’s Magic Cap includes “drawers and folders in file cabinets” with widgets that provide 
predefined add-on functionalities, such as notifications when a certain event occurs, mail message 
formats, labeling of calendar entries or mail messages with urgent marks, logging of messages that 
are received from specific users, and others. However. the drag and drop approach to customization 
assumes a minimum of screen real estate. It would be impossible to provide this type of interface for 
the Tab. since there is not enough area on the screen to display both the folder of possible add-on 
functionalities and the window of the application that is being customized. 

Tcl/Tk provides a straightforward means of customization. Commands and widgets can be 
redefined by either modifying the source scripts or by sending redefinitions of the commands and 
widgets to the application's interpreters. Because scripts are interpreted, these two alternatives 
allow applications to be changed almost instantaneously. 


Although there is a definite need for a low-level library of windowing widgets such as TabBits or 
libX as the basis for window systems. the user interface implementor should be spared that level of 
detail. Tcl/Tk has provided a very effective mechanism for easy application design and customization 
for the PARCTAB system. The Tk windowing toolkit allows fast user interface prototyping, and its 
capacity for being embedded in applications is being used to link the PARC TAB user interface with 
other applications. Some of the new applications that were enabled for the Tab by providing the 
Tcl/Tk infrastructure include: 


e A remote user interface to ppres [Per92]. a presentation manager implemented in Tcl/Tk. The 
Top and Bottom buttons are used to select the previous or next slide being presented, and 
the stylus is used to move the cursor within the slides remotely. 


e A remote control for a Canon video camera installed in the laboratory's conference room. The 
remote control interface allows the camera to rotate and tilt on its base, and the focus to be 
zoomed in and out. The user interface on the PARCTAB communicates with an application 
that sends the appropriate commands to the camera over a serial link. 


e A reminder application that uses the location-aware capabilities of the Tab to allow applications 
to react dynamically to the locations in which they are situated. The user associates reminders 
with rooms, which pop up as messages on the Tab screen when the user enters a room for 
which a reminder has been specified. 


e A remote postit note editor. which enables users who are away from their office to edit notes, 
which are then send to the user’s workstation and displayed as postit-notes on the workstation’s 
screen. 
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Conclusions 


The project of porting Tel/Tk to the PARC TAB system was primarily motivated by the observation 
that rapid prototyping and implementation of applications for the PDA was crucial to extend the 
use of the device. Although low-level libraries of user interface widgets are necessary building blocks 
for window systems. the user interface implementor should not have to be aware of that level of 
detail. 

Tcl/Tk has been used effectively in the last few months in our laboratory to create and customize 
applications for the Tab. Tab-Tk has allowed rapid user interface prototyping. Furthermore, the 
capacity of Tcl for being embedded in applications has been very important to link remote appli- 
cations, such as presentation managers and video camera controls, to the PARCTAB user interfaces. 
This experiment has further demonstrated the impact of being able to use the PARCTAB in combi- 
nation with the other computers in our environment, rather than as a stand-alone device. We are 
currently in the process of exploring more applications for which the Tab can be used as a remote 
control. 

One of the key advantages of using Tcl/Tk rather than a platform-specific scripting language 
for user interface design and communication is that interfaces designed in Tcl/Tk for the Tab can 
be reused on any other platform that provides a Tcl/Tk implementation. We experimented with 
the reusability of UIs and learned that it can be very powerful. We also learned that the window- 
ing toolkit implemented for the device needs to provide all the mechanisms that support device- 
independent programming. In Tab-Tk, for example, the packer would have been more adequate to 
place widgets with text images than the placer. even though most of the packer’s other functionality 
could seem extravagant. 

Tcl/Tk provides an effective way of customizing interfaces and applications. Commands and wid- 
gets can be redefined easily and without paying large compilation or application startup overheads. 
For devices such as the PARCTAB. which have small displays. being able to customize applications 
in this way is very important, since “drag and drop” customization techniques require more screen 
real estate than available. 


The design of Tk for the Tab was mainly driven by the size of the PARCTAB’s display. Most 
decisions made while porting Tk to the Tab focused on maintaining the natural look and feel of the 
Tk widgets and at the same time exploiting the small area of the display as effectively as possible. 

Although the system architecture of the PARCTAB is somewhat different than that of most other 
PDAs, the experience obtained with this work applies equally to any PDA, particularly with respect 
to the application generation, customization, and interoperability issues. When compared to the 
Newton and HP100. the size of the PARC TAB display is small. However, we expect other ubiquitous 
computing devices to emerge that will have equally small or smaller displays and will therefore 
benefit from the experiences learned from the Tab. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes how the VuSystem, a programming environment for the development of 
computer-participative multimedia applications, is controlled through Tcl scripts. In the VuSystem, 
networks of in-band media-processing modules are created and controlled by interpreted out-of-band 
Tcl scripts through object commands and callbacks. Tcl’s extensibility, simple type system, efficient 
interface to C, and introspective capabilities are used by the VuSystem to produce a highly dynamic 
and capable media processing system. 


1 Introduction 


The VuSystem [2, 4] is a programming environment for the development of computer-participative 
multimedia applications. It is designed to run on high performance computer systems not specif- 
ically designed for the manipulation of digital video. The system is unique in that it combines 
the programming techniques of visualization systems and the temporal sensitivity of traditional 
computer-mediated multimedia systems. 

VuSystem code is split into two partitions: one which does traditional out-of-band processing 
and one which does in-band processing. Out-of-band processing is that processing which performs 
event handling and other higher-order functions of a program. In-band processing is the processing 
performed on every video frame and audio fragment. 

This architecture differs from that of traditional multimedia toolkits that either provide a low 
level language interface to a library of primitives [12, 13], or provide a high level language system 
with limited extensibility [11]. In the VuSystem, in-band code can be written in a low level language 
and can be optimized for performance, while out-of-band code can be written in a high level language 
and optimized for programmability, usability and extensibility. 

In the VuSystem, the in-band processing partition is arranged into processing modules which log- 
ically pass dynamically-typed data payloads though input and output ports. These in-band modules 
can be classified by the number of input and output ports they possess. The most common module 
classifications are sources, with no input ports and one output port; sinks, with one input port and 
no output ports; and filters with one input port and one output port. In-band media-processing code 
is more elaborate and extensible in the VuSystem than in traditional computer-mediated multimedia 
systems because VuSystem applications perform more analysis of their input media data. 
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Figure 1: The Sports Highlight Browser, written with the VuSystem. The smaller panes on the 
right contain scoreboard graphics reporting final scores of sporting events. Clicking on one shows 
the video highlights of the event in the larger pane. 


The nature of out-of-band processing is very different from in-band processing. For the out-of- 
band code, a programming system can be chosen that can handle user interfaces and other event- 
driven program functions well. When designing the out-of-band partition, programmability is more 
important than performance. For maximum ease of application development, the out-of-band par- 
tition of VuSystem is programmed in an interpreted scripting language. Application code written 
in this scripting language is responsible for creating and controlling the network of in-band media- 
processing modules, and controlling the graphical user-interface of the application. 

The scripting language used in the VuSystem is the Tool Command Language, or Tcl [8]. Ap- 
plication code written in Tcl is responsible for creating and controlling the network of in-band 
media-processing modules, and controlling the graphical user-interface of the application. In-band 
modules are manipulated with object commands, and in-band events are handled with callbacks. 

The VuSystem is implemented on Unix workstations as a shell-like program that interprets an 
extended version of Tcl. In-band modules are implemented as C++ classes and are linked into the 
shell. Simple applications that use the default set of in-band modules are written as Tcl scripts. 
More complicated applications require linking in additional in-band modules to the default set. 

Several computer-participative multimedia applications have been developed with the VuSystem 
[3]. The Room Monitor and The Sports Highlight Browser are two representative examples. The 
Room Monitor processes video from a stationary camera to determine if a room is occupied or empty, 
and records only when activity is detected above some threshold, preducing a series of video clips 
that summarize the activity in the room. The Sports Highlight Browser (Figure 1) provides access 
to a sporting news telecast that has been automatically segmented into a set of video clips, each of 
which represents highlights of a particular sporting event. 

VuSystem programs have a media-flow architecture: code that directly processes temporally sensi- 
tive data is divided into processing modules arranged in data processing pipelines. This architecture 
is similar to that of some visualization systems [16, 18], but is unique in that all data is held 
in dynamically-typed time-stamped payloads, and programs can be reconfigured while they run. 
Timestamps allow for media synchronization. Dynamic typing and reconfiguration allows programs 
to change their behavior based on the data being fed to them. 
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Out-of—band code 
Written in Tcl 


Commands 





Callbacks 


In—band code 
Written in C++ 


Figure 2: The structure of VuSystem applications. Out-of-band code written in Tcl creates an 
controls in-band media processing modules written in C++. 


2 The Tool Command Language 


The Tool Command Language is an excellent programming language for assembling modules into 
flexible applications. Tcl is designed as a simple but extensible command language. Its syntax is 
concise enough that simple Tcl commands can just be typed in, but it is programmable and powerful 
enough that most of the control logic of a large application can be written in it. It has a simple and 
efficient interpreter, and a simple interface to C. 

Tcl syntax is similar to that of Unix shells, but it has additional Lisp-like constructs: Tcl uses 
curly braces to group elements, square brackets to invoke command substitution, and dollar signs 
to invoke variable substitution. 


Tcl’s Simple Type System 


In Tcl, all commands and values are strings. There is no other data type. It has no native rep- 
resentation of numbers or lists. All data is in the form of character strings. Even Tcl commands 
themselves are strings. Since all data in the Tcl interpreter are strings, the embedding interface is 
simplified. It is easy to pass data between the Tcl interpreter and C code in an application. The 
C code need only be able to convert internal objects to and from strings. No library of converters 
between multiple representations is required. 

Data types that can be easily represented in string form are quite natural to use within Tcl. For 
example, numbers can be easily converted to and from strings using standard mechanisms, and lists 
can be easily represented as strings, using curly braces for grouping. Data types too complex to be 
efficiently converted to and from strings can be represented in Tcl with handles or object commands. 


Representing Complex Objects in Tcl 


Some objects of data types too complex to be efficiently converted to and from strings can be 
represented with string handles. Primitive commands that manipulate these objects use standard 
methods to convert string handles to objects, and from objects to string handles. A good example 
of objects that are represented by string handles are open files. The standard Tcl library provides 
commands to open, close, read and write files. These primitives use file handles, short strings that 
can be converted to and from file descriptors. 

The most powerful way to represent objects too complex to be efficiently converted to and from 
strings is through object commands. In this approach, for each object of a complicated data type, 
a unique Tcl Command is registered in the interpreter. Operations on an object are performed by 
invoking its Tcl command, with the first argument to the command specifying the operation, and 
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Source | Function 


VsSunAudioSource | Interfaces directly to the audio device 
on Sun workstations. 
VsAudioFileSource | Interfaces to an AudioFile [10] server 
typically running on a Digital Alpha workstation. 
VsSunVfcSource | Interfaces to the VideoPix video capture card 
on Sun workstations. 
VsXVideoSource | Interfaces to video display adapters 
that have video capture capability 
through the X Video X extension. 
VsVidboardSource | Interfaces to the Vidboard [9], 
a LAN-based video capture subsystem. 
VsFileSource | Interfaces to files stored 
using the native VuSystem file format. 
VsQtimeSource | Interfaces to Quicktime [12] files. 
VsMpegSource | Interfaces to MPEG [15] files. 
VsCaptionSource | Interfaces to a closed-caption decoder 
through a serial line. 
VsExternalSource | Assembles separate image files 
into a sequence of video frames. 













Table 1: VuSystem sources. 


(Sink [Function ———SOSCSCSCSCC~S*? 


VsSunAudioSink | Interfaces directly to the audio device 
on Sun workstations. 
VsAudioFileSink | Interfaces to an AudioFile [10] server 
VsWindowSink 



































typically running on a Digital Alphz. workstation. 
Interfaces to video display adapters 
through the X Window System. 
VsFileSink 

fe using the native VuSystem file format. 

Interfaces to Quicktime [12] files. 
VsExternalSink | Causes a sequence of video frames 
| eee | to be written to several image files. 


Interfaces to files stored 
Table 2: VuSystem sinks. 






the rest of the arguments specifying the arguments to the operation. The Tk graphical user interface 
toolkit uses object commands to manipulate widgets [8]. 

Object commands are used by the VuSystem to manipulate media processing modules. Each 
module is manipulated with its own object command. Each object command has several subcom- 
mands that allow the state of its object to be queried and changed. VuSystem object commands are 
constructed using Object Tcl [5], a dynamic object-oriented extension to Tcl that was developed for 
this purpose. 


3 Manipulating Modules 


VuSystem media processing modules are created in Tcl with class commands and manipulated with 
object commands. A class command is defined for each type of module that can be created, and 
an object command exists for each module created. For example, the VsWindowSink Tcl command 
creates a VsWindowSink module, and installs a new command in the Tcl interpreter to control 
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mii 
VsJpegC/VsJpegD | Compresses/decompresses video frames 

RON Tecan ae TPEG [a] cies cmprain anda, | 
VsCCCC/VsCCCD | Compresses/decompresses 8-bit color video frames 

| using a color cell compression algorithm. 
VsQRLC/VsQRLD | Compresses/decompresses grayscale video frames 

ee using a simple run-length coding scheme. 


VsChannelSet | Sets channel identifiers for VsChannelSelect. 
Changes the starting-time and duration on payloads. 


VsStepper | Allows explicit lockstep scripting control 
of each video frame passed. 


Waits for VsFinish payloads. 





















Table 3: VuSystem filters. 


Copies payloads to provide identical output sequences. 
Copies payloads to provide identical output sequences. 










Splits its input sequence based on payload channel number. 
Merges multiple payload sequences into a single sequence. 
Merges multiple payload sequences into a single sequence. 


VsOrderedMux | Merges multiple payload sequences into a single sequence, 


but ensures that timestamps in the output sequence 
Provides a fade effect between two sequences of video frames. 






are always monotonically increasing. 


Table 4: VuSystem modules with more than one input and output. 


the module. The VsWindowSink Tcl command takes as its first argument the name of the object 
command to create. The rest of the arguments to the class command are parameters for the new 
module. 


Module Types 


VuSystem modules are best categorized by how many input and output ports they have. A module 
is either a source, a sink, a filter, or some other module. 

Modules with no input ports and one output port are called Sources because they appear to 
the VuSystem to source data. Sources typically interface to media capture devices or media storage 
systems. Audio sources interface to audio capture hardware. Video sources interface to video capture 
hardware. File sources interface to files. More exotic sources exist as well. Some sources provided 
with the VuSystem are listed in Table 1. 

Modules with one input port and no output ports are called Sinks because they appear to the 
VuSystem to sink data. Sinks typically interface to media playback devices or to media storage 
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Function SSS 


Get and set the callback. 

List all children in the structural hierarchy. 
Toggle between color and grayscale. 
Destroy module and all its children. 

Get and set the video frame rate to sample. 
[gain | Audio Sources and Sinks | Get and set the gain. 

Get and set the hue, 
Get and set the pathname. 

Get and set the hardware output port. 
Get and set the hardware input port. 
Get and set the video frame size. 
Start module and all its children. 

Stop module and all its children. 



























Table 5: VuSystem object subcommands. 


Indication Sea 


caption VsWindowSink, A caption was received. 
VsCaptionSink 


Compression Filters 


VsPayloadDetect 


| done '|__Effects Modules 
All Sinks 















Filter is achieving this compression ratio 
A payload of the specified type 

has been detected. 

The effect has completed. 

Payloads are passing at this rate. 

A VsFinish payload was received. 

A VsFinish payload was received 

while in stopping mode. 

The puzzle has been solved. 

The end of the source has been reached. 
A payload has been sent. 

A change of waiting status has occurred. 



















Table 6: VuSystem callback conditions. 


systems. Audio sinks interface to audio playback hardware. Video sinks interface to video playback 
hardware. File sinks interface to files. Some sinks provided with the VuSystem are listed in Table 2. 

Modules with one input port and one output port are called filters because they are typically 
used to perform signal processing operations on the data flowing through them. Compression filters 
compress or de-compress video frames. Pizel format conversion filters convert the format video 
frames. Descriptor filters perform operations on the descriptors of payloads. Visual processing 
filters perform various functions on video data. Some filters provided with the VuSystem are listed 
in Table 3. 

Modules with more than one input or output ports provide mechanisms for splitting and merging 
payload sequences. Some modules with one input port and many output ports split a single times- 
tamped sequence of payloads into multiple sequences. Some modules with many input ports and 
one output port merge multiple sequences into a single sequence. Others combine payload sequences 
from two input ports to one output payload sequence, operating on the contents of the data. Table 
4 lists some VuSystem modules with more than one input and output port. 
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4 Communication Between In-Band and Out-Of-Band 


In the VuSystem, out-of-band Tcl scripts and in-band C++ modules communicate through object 
commands and callbacks: 


e Out-of-band code is able to create and destroy in-band modules, query the state of 
in-band modules, and give commands to in-band modules, all through special Tcl 
object commands defined for each in-band module and port. 


e In-band media-processing code signals out-of-band Tcl code whenever an appropri- 
ate in-band event occurs through Tcl callbacks. 


Object commands are always completed in the in-band partition synchronously with the out-of- 
band requester: object commands execute immediately and completely when called from out-of- 
band scripts. In contrast, because of the time-critical nature of in-band code, it is unacceptable for 
in-band code to wait for a response from out-of-band code. Tcl callbacks are executed in the out-of- 
band partition asynchronously with the in-band partition: callbacks are only queued for execution 
when invoked from in-band code. Later, the VuSystem scheduler actually executes them. Since out- 
of-band callbacks do not execute immediately when they have been signalled by in-band code, they 
are only used to signal events to the out-of-band code, and cannot return values to their in-band 
signallers. Any in-band changes made by an out-of-band callback are performed through object 
commands. 


Object Subcommands 


Each module object command has a set of subcommands that vary according to type of the module. 
The internal state of the module can be queried and changed with some of these subcommands. For 
example, the VsVidboardSource module has a port subcommand that is used to control from which 
input port it captures video. Table 5 shows a list of typical module subcommands. 

Subcommands are implemented as normal Tcl command procedures, whose client data argument 
by default is a pointer to the associated module. Subcommands are declared friend procedures to 
the module class, so they may manipulate private members of a module. 


Callbacks 


In-band modules process continuous sequences of media data, while out-of-band Tcl control process- 
ing deals with events. Sometimes, out-of-band Tcl code in an application should be executed when 
an in-band event occurs. In this case, an in-band module would call a Tcl callback. The VuSystem 
provides a facility for each module to have a callback, which can be called whenever a specific event 
occurs during in-band processing. For example, the VsFileSource module calls its callback when it 
reaches end-of-file. 

Callbacks are defined in Tcl. Typically the Tcl application programmer uses a name of a Tcl 
procedure as the callback command. The Tcl procedure looks at its arguments to determine what 
event has occurred. Tcl callback commands are installed with the callback subcommand. Each 
module can have only one callback installed at a time. If a module can signal more than one type 
of event, it supplies keyword arguments to the callback command, so the command can determine 
which event occurred. Table 6 shows a list of typical module callbacks. 


Example 


Figure 3 shows how a Tcl application programmer might make use of a simple file source callback 
that indicates end-of-file. This example code provides the automatic switching of the file source 
from the file first.uv to the file second.uv when end-of-file is encountered on the first file. 

The sourceCallback procedure takes a keyword argument list in its args parameter. It extracts 
any -sourceEnd keyword parameter with the keyarg command, defaulting to 0. If sourceEnd is 
nonzero, sourceCallback changes the file for the source module using the pathname subcommand for 
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proc sourceCallback {args} { 
set sourceEnd [keyarg -sourceEnd $args 0] 
if $sourceEnd { 
vs.source pathname "second.uv" 
vs.source callback '"" 
} 
} 


SimpleFileSource vs.source \ 
-pathname "first.uv" \ 
-callback "sourceCallback" 


Figure 3: How a simple file source callback might be used. 


the module. This will cause the source module to start on the file second.uv. The sourceCallback 
procedure also clears the callback for the source module using the callback subcommand for the 
module so that when the end of second.uv is signalled, it does not run again. 

After defining the sourceCallback procedure, a SimpleFileSource named vs.source is created, 
with its input file set to first.uv and its callback set to sourceCallback. When started, vs.source will 
read from first.uv and evaluate the Tcl command string “sourceCall.back -sourceEnd 1” when it 
encounters end-of-file. 


5 The VuSystem Application Shell 


The VuSystem is implemented as a Unix application shell: it is program that interprets an extended 
version of Tcl. Linked into the program are all standard in-band modules, implemented as C++ 
classes. Tcl scripts implement simple applications that use the default set of in-band modules. By 
linking additional in-band modules into the application shell, more complicated applications can be 
constructed. 

The application shell defines the interface between the primitive module and command developer 
and the application script developer. At the primitive level, the module developer creates new prim- 
itive VuSystem modules and primitive Tcl commands and links them into the VuSystem application 
shell. At the application level, the developer writes Tcl code that runs in the application shell. 


6 Programming the Graphical User Interface 


I implemented a Tcl interface to the X Window System Toolkit [17] and the Athena widget set for 
the graphical user-interface code. At the start of VuSystem development, I chose to use Xt and the 
Athena widget over the Tk widget set provided with the Tcl distribution, because at that time the 
Xt intrinsics and Athena widget set were more robust and complete, and also had built-in features 
for scheduling in large applications. Through the scheduling interface provided by the Xt intrinsics, 
I provided scheduling to the in-band modules. Today, the VuSystem could be changed to use Tk, 
since these capabilities are now provided by Tk. 

The TclXt and TclXaw components of the VuSystem [4] provide Tcl programming interfaces to 
the standard X Window System Xt and Xaw libraries. These components enable the Tcl programmer 
to construct graphical user interfaces based on the Xt toolkit and the Athena widget set. TclXt and 
TclXaw use object commands to manipulate X displays, application contexts, events, widgets, and 
widget classes. Widget resources and other object state can be manipulated through subcommands 
to these object commands. They provide an interface to the Athena widget set that is similar to 
Tk, as follows: 


e Widget instances are created by invoking a WidgetClass command. For example, to 
create a button, one uses the Command Tcl command, which creates a Command 
widget. 
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e Initial values for widget resources are provided as keyword arguments to the class 
command. The standard string conversion facilities provided by the Xt intrinsics 
convert the resource values from strings. 

e Resources of existing widgets can be queried and changed through widget sub- 
commands. Just as for the initial values of these resources, the standard string 
conversion facilities provided by the Xt intrinsics convert the resource values to and 
from strings. 

e Callbacks and Translations can be specified as Tcl commands. These commands 
are executed whenever the given input event occurs. 


TclXt and TclXaw provide a powerful and complete interface to the Athena widget set. They make 
the entire interface to the Xt and Xaw libraries acessible to the Tcl programmer. With TclXt and 
TclXaw, there is no library interface available to the C programmer that is not also available to the 
Tcl programmer. 





Figure 4: A video puzzle application. 


7 Example Application Script 


The following is a simple example application built out of a video source module, a video sink 
module, and a filter module. It implements a video version of a 16-square puzzle. It takes input 
from a camera or other video source, scrambles it, and then presents the output on a window. Figure 
5 shows a block diagram of the in-band modules employed in this application. 

The Tcl script fragment that configures the modules and starts them running is shown in Figure 6. 
This fragment is not complete, but captures the essence of the larger script. 

This script first creates an instance of a VidboardSource module and names it m. source. Then 
the script creates an instance of the Puzzle module and names it m.filter. It also instructs this 
module instance to connect its input port to the output port of the m. source module instance. The 
output port of m.source was automatically named m.source.output. 

Next, the script creates a WindowSink module, specifying with the -window option that the 
widget named w.screen is the window on the screen to use. The input port of the WindowSink 
module is also specified to be connected to the output port of the Puzzle module. 

Finally the parent module instance named m, created before this script fragment was run, is given 
the start command, causing all its child module instances, those with name m. whatever, to start. 

In addition to this script fragment, the puzzle application includes similar code to construct its 
user interface, and code to cause the m. puzzle module instance to reconfigure itself whenever the 
user moves a block in the puzzle. 
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GUI Code 


TCL Script 


Vidboard 
Source 


Puzzle 





m.source m.filter m.sink 


Figure 5: Block diagram of a video puzzle application. 


VidboardSource m.source 


Puzzle m.filter \ 
-input "bind m.source.output" 


WindowSink m.sink \ 
-window w.screen \ 
-input "bind m.filter.output" 


m start 


Figure 6: Tcl code from a video puzzle application. 


8 Extensions to the VuSystem 


A few projects are under way to extend the scope of the VuSystem. Work in progress includes a 
visual programming system for media computation and a distributed programming system for media 
applications. 


Interactive Programming 


A visual programming system for application users is nearing completion. Users interact with the 
system through a flow graph representation of the running program %o control its media processing 
component. A “flow graph” perspective emphasizes the computation that occurs, rather than a 
“hypermedia” perspective, which may view the media in terms of a database to be navigated. Flow 
graph, or dataflow, representations have been used with success in prior visual languages [18]. 

The visual environment is suited to tasks such as customization, rapid prototyping and experi- 
mentation, as well as more general program development. It provides a programming ability (rather 
than a limited set of configuration options) to users, allowing them to re-program previously devel- 
oped applications. By embedding it in a toolkit, consistent user programming facilities are available 
in all derived applications. 

From the user’s point of view, the visual environment consists of a number of display windows 
(Figure 7). One window shows the media flow graph representation, the primary means of user 
programming. Another is a customization panel, detailing the individual options that may be 
selected for each module of the program’s computation. Further cbjects allow interactions with 
the textual programming methods of the VuSystem. Description panels show the code fragment 
associated with a module, and an Interpreter window evaluates commands on demand. 

The visual environment demonstrates the modularity, flexibility, and extensibility of Tcl and the 
VuSystem. Its implementation required only a few additions to the VuSystem core; it works from 
within the VuSystem; and it is mostly written in Tcl. The visual environment also demonstrates 
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vydeno: vs.deao.bar0.output2 connect vs.deao.fool.nask 


ivs.deno.fool.mask 

| ivvdeno: vs.deao.bar0.output3 connect vs.demo.sink1, input 
|vs.deno.sink1. input 
vvdeno: 





Figure 7: The visual programming interface to the VuSystem, manipulating some vision service 
modules. The program running is a smart blue-screen application, which separates the active fore- 
ground from the stationary backgound in a video sequence. The diagram is of the VuSystem modules 
that comprise the program. 


the introspective capabilities of Tcl and of the VuSystem. The environment shows that VuSystem 
applications can examine and modify themselves while they run. 


Distributed Programming with VuDP 


Currently, all modules of a standard VuSystem program must execute in the same local environment 
on a single host. Applications split across the network must be realized as a set of co-operating 
programs, making them difficult to write. Using VuDP, a program may be constructed from modules 
that exist in different environments distributed across several hosts. 

Under development, the VuSystem Distributed Programming (VuDP) extension will simplify the 
construction of applications whose processing is distributed across the network. Three advantages 
offered by the VuDP model are: transparent access to shared resources, the ability to divide appli- 
cations across hosts, and the enabling of collaborative applications. 

VuDP will support distributed programming through three mechanisms: a remote evaluation 
capability, an extensible set of exportable services, and a network based model for intra-application 
communication. The remote evaluation capability will provide a general means of creating remote 
modules in a suitable execution environment. The exportable services will work in an RPC-like 
manner to support common tasks. Finally, VuDP will support both in-band communication for 
media flow and out-of-band communication for control between modules at different sites. 

VuDP will leverage off features of Tcl and the VuSystem that make distributed systems easy 
to implement. The remote evaluation component of VuDP will work by passing Tcl commands 
and values over reliable byte-stream TCP connections. Since all commands and values in Tcl are 
strings, linearization for this network transport is trivial. In addition, linearization code for in-band 
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VuSystem payloads has already been implemented in support of the native VuSystem file format. 
This support will also be used for the transport of in-band data over reliable byte-stream connections. 
Distributed VuSystem applications will be built using this mechanism. 


9 Conclusion 


The VuSystem is a programming environment for computer-participative multimedia applications. 
It is unique in that it combines the computational flexibility of visualization systems with the 
temporal sensitivity of multimedia systems. VuSystem applications are partitioned into in-band 
code that manipulates the audio or video data, and out-of-band code that performs higher-level 
event-driven functions. 

The in-band partition of the VuSystem is structured as a reconfigurable directed graph of modules 
that logically pass timestamped payloads holding media data. The out-of-band partition of VuSystem 
is programmed in Tcl, an interpreted scripting language well suited to the task. Application code 
written in Tcl is responsible for creating and controlling the network of in-band media-processing 
modules, and controlling the graphical user-interface of the application. In-band modules are ma- 
nipulated with Tcl object commands, and in-band events are handled with Tcl callbacks. 

The VuSystem is designed to be as portable as possible, but includes support for some propri- 
etary media capture and presentation interfaces. The system works best on two specific workstation 
platforms: The Sun SPARCstation 10/512 and the Digital DEC 3000/400. On the Sun SPARCsta- 
tion, VideoPix and SunVideo cards are used for video capture, and a standard X server for video 
output. Sun’s audio hardware and software are used for audio input and output. On the Digital 
DEC 3000/400, DEC’s J300 card and the Vidboard [9], a LAN-based video capture subsystem, are 
used for video capture. The standard X server is used for video display, and DEC’s audio hardware 
and AudioFile [10] software are used for audio input and output. 

Tcl is an excellent programming language for out-of-band control in the VuSystem. Its extensi- 
bility and simple interface to C is used to a great extent in the VuSystem through object commands. 
The simplicity of the language and its interpreted nature provide for the rapid prototyping of new 
VuSystem applications. Its simple type system speeds the implementztion of remote-evaluation sup- 
port for distributed applications. Finally, the introspective features of Tcl and the VuSystem ease 
the development of interactive visual media programming systems. 
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ABSTRACT: TkPerl is a port (work in progress) of the Tk toolkit to PerlS. rr *. It takes 
advantage of PerlS’s object oriented features and magic variables to implement the Tk 
toolkit in Perl5. Nothing passes through the Tcl parser so knowledge of Tcl syntax is 
not required to use TkPerl. TkPerl is freeware (distributed under the GNU General Pub- 
lic License) and is currently in alpha testing. Section | of the paper introduces TkPerl 
and is followed by a brief section on its target uses.. Since TkPerl relies heavily on the 
object oriented features of Perl5 (which is itself only just into beta test), section 3 ex- 
plains how Perl5S implements classes, objects and methods. Section 4 discusses the dif- 
ferences between Tk/Tcl and TkPerl both at scripting level and at C level. Section 5 
looks at some of the porting issues and problems and how Tcl conventions affect the de- 
sign of Tk itself. Section 6 explains the current intentions for the future of TkPerl and 
section 7 gives availability information. 


1. Introduction 


TkPerl started life in November 1993 as an exercise in looking at the hooks Perl5 provided for inter- 
facing to external C functions. I wanted to write a graphical front end to a network client program and for 
various reasons I wanted to write it in Perl. I was familiar with Tcl and Tk and took a close look at the inter- 
nals of Tk. Much to my surprise, the code had few dependencies on Tcl parsing and commands (as opposed 
to Tcl tools such as the hash table functions). I decided to try to “port” Tk to Perl by replacing the Tcl- 
dependent parts of Tk with Perl equivalents. By that, I mean removing the Tcl-as-scripting-language parts 
of Tk (not the Tcl-as-C-toolkit parts) and replacing them with a Perl-ish interface. Most importantly, 


° callbacks to Perl were to happen directly, without passing through the Tcl parser; 


. Perl variables were to be traced for widgets like checkbuttons and radiobuttons so that the widgets 
could update themselves when required; and 


. the Perl interface to the TkPerl toolkit should make use of the object oriented features of Perl5— 
classes, objects and methods. 


A more irritating obstruction to a clean port than those mentioned above became evident as work pro- 
gressed— I will discuss this later. 


TkPerl is being developed under OSF/1 and Linux. It has also been tested under various versions of 
SunOS, Ultrix, Solaris, NeXT and a few other platforms too. It is released under the GNU General Public 
License. Since the first public release of TkPerl, there have been over 1000 downloads of it by anonymous 
ftp from its home site in the UK (as of 1 September 1994). There is also a mirror site in the US for which I 
do not have statistics. 


The current (alpha4) release of TkPerl is in the form of an extension to Perl5. This means that it fol- 
lows certain conventions for its building, loading and programmer interface. It can be built at the same time 
as Perl itself as a static or dynamically loadable extension or it can be built separately from Perl as a 
dynamically loadable extension. For dynamic loading to be possible, it must be supported by Perl on that 


Tk/Tcl, written by John Ousterhout. 
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platform. Currently, at least the following platforms are supported for this: OSF/1, SunOS, Solaris, Linux 
(via GNU did) HPUX and NeXT. If the Tk extension is to be built at the same time as Perl, the TkPerl 
source distribution can simply be extracted and "Tk" appended to the list of extensions that Perl’s Configure 
asks about. The Tcl include file directory may need to be specified beforehand, though. The programmer 
interface for this extension is to use the command "use Tk" near the top of the script. That causes the exten- 
sion to be dynamically loaded where necessary, bootstrapped, initialised arid to import the necessary sym- 
bols for subroutines and variables from the Tk package namespace. The Tk extension co-exists happily 
with other extensions, without any namespace pollution other than the documented class names and public 
routines such as tkpack or addasyncio. 


2. Target uses for TkPerl 


Rather than letting comparison between Tk+Tcl and Tk+Perl5 become a comparison between Tcl 
and Perl5, I’d like to suggest a somewhat different viewpoint for TkPerl. Many large applications are writ- 
ten in Perl and rely on Perl’s native features (regular expressions, associative arrays, low-level system 
access) for power, Perl’s compilation and optimisation for speed, Perl’s warnings and perldb.pl for debug- 
ging and Perl’s taint checking for security. Looked at in this way, Perl is comparable to C and TkPerl 
should be compared to the combination Tk/C rather than the combination Ti/Tcl. There is, as yet, no docu- 
mentation on the C interface to Tk although I believe interest in this has been increasing recently. For 
example, TkPerl provides the asynchronous I/O facilities of Tk: these are available with the C interface to 
Tk but not the Tcl interface. TkPerl provides access to the Tcl interpreter used by Tk via a telemd() routine, 
although the widget command procedures are not available in there. A TkPerl script can use the Tcl inter- 
preter in the same ways as a C program can: for allowing flexible user configuration and for allowing access 
to user-written C functions. I think that the latter is less likely to be relevarit in TkPerl, though, since Perl5 
provides similar functionality. 


Having made the above suggestion, I should probably point out that, in practice, many potential users of 
TkPerl have seen it in a different light. I have been in touch with many perl users who are eager for access 
to the Tk toolkit but who do not wish to use Tcl for one reason or another. 


3. A brief introduction to Perl5 objects and methods 


Since TkPerl makes much use of the object oriented features of Perl5 and PerlS itself is still only in 
beta test, I will explain a little bit about how classes, objects and methods are implemented in Perl5. 


3.1. Packages 


Those familiar with Perl4 will know that all subroutine names and variable names are qualified (even 
if only implicitly) by a package name. Variables can also be explicitly qualified by a package. The syntax 
for scalar variable bar in package Foo is $Foo’bar in Perl4 and $Foo::bar in Perl5. Variables which are not 
qualified by an explicit package are by default put in package "main". That default package can be changed 
by acommand such as 


package Foo; 


which affects all variables from there to the end of the (lexically scoped) containing block. 


3.2. References 


In Perl4 variables are either scalars (strings or numbers), arrays (inclexed by integers) or associative 
arrays (indexed by strings). Those fluent in Perl will realise that I haven’: mentioned globs or filehandles 
but we will not concern ourselves with those here. In Perl5, there is another scalar type too. That type is a 
"reference" which can hold a reference to any other type (scalar, array or associative array). Syntactically, 
one prepends a backslash to any other variable to get a reference to that variable. Recall that we prefix iden- 
tifiers with "$" for a scalar variable, "@" for an array or '"%"' for an associative array. Array constants can 
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be comma-separated lists surrounded by parentheses. Associative array constants are of the same form but 
are taken in pairs of key followed by value. 


Given the code 


@evens = (2, 4, 6, 8); 
Sevenref = \G@evens; 


the scalar variable $evenref is a reference to the array @evens (and $evenref knows internally what type of 
variable it references). The syntactical rule in Perl5 for dereferencing references is as follows. Wherever it 
is legal to have a sequence of letters identifying a variable, it is also legal to have a reference to a variable of 
that type. For example, given the above code, @$evenref is the actual array @evens. The Oth element of 
the array can be referred to as either $evens[0] or $$evenref[0]. 


In Perl4, subroutines are defined with the syntax 


sub foo { 


} 
and invoked with the syntax 
&foo($argl, S$arg2, $arg3); 


In Perl5 syntax, the "&" can be dropped when invoking subroutine foo and scalar variables can hold a refer- 
ence to a subroutine. The code snippets 


Sfooref = \&foo; 
&Sfooref($argl, $arg2, $arg3); 


and 
foo($argl, $arg2, S$arg3); 


both invoke subroutine foo in the same way as the preceding example. 


3.3. Blessing 


Access to the object oriented features of Perl5 is by means of the simple but powerful bless com- 
mand. This command takes as argument a scalar variable which contains a reference and “‘tags’”’ that vari- 
able which the name of the current package (or with the package named by the optional second argument of 
the bless command). By “tags”, I mean that Perl remembers that that package is associated with the vari- 
able. By slight abuse of language, the reference is called a blessed reference. No variable’s value is 
affected, but the ref function applied to that reference will return the name of the package into which it is 
blessed (or the special out-of-band value undef if it is not blessed at all). 


3.4. Classes and methods 


How does the bless command make classes and methods possible? Well, suppose $obj is a scalar 
variable holding a reference blessed into package Foo. Leaving aside inheritance for a moment, Perl5 uses 
the syntax 
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Sobj->somemeth(S$argl, S$arg2) ; 
to mean the same as 
&Foo::somemeth($obj, $argl, $arg2)j; 


In other words, Perl looks for subroutine &somemeth in package Foo and invokes it with $obj prepended to 
the other arguments passed. What if package Foo has no subroutine &somemeth? That is where inheri- 
tance comes in. The special array variable @ISA in package Foo is taken to be an (ordered) list of package 
names. If there is no subroutine &somemeth in package Foo, then Perl5 searches through all the packages 
named in @Foo::ISA for a subroutine &somemeth and executes the first one it comes to. If Perl stil] cannot 
find a subroutine &somemeth, then there are other fallbacks which allow autoloading and universal classes 
but I will not go into those here. 


If you apply the -> operator with a bare word in place of $obj above, then it is taken to be a package 
name in which to start the subroutine search. The first argument passed to the subroutine it finds is that bare 
word. For example, assuming a subroutine &Foo::new exists, the code, 


$foo = Foo->new($argl, $arg2); 


calls subroutine &new in package Foo with arguments ("'Foo", $arg1, $arg2). The example above is rather 
a special one because, purely by convention, the subroutine &new in a package is the constructor for that 
package. In other words, it is expected to return a scalar variable containing a reference blessed into that 
package. The resulting scalar (assigned to $fo0 above) can be used in method calls such as 


$foo->flash(); 
$foo->disable(); 
@textconf = $foo->configure("-text"); 


assuming that package Foo has defined appropriate subroutines &flash, &disable and &configure. A class 
in Perl5 is (by convention) just a package which has a constructor and whose subroutines are intended to be 
called as methods. An object in Perl5 is (again, by convention) just a blessed reference returned by a class. 
When a constructor for a class wants to return an object, it 


° creates a reference to a variable (usually an array or an associative array) which contains any public 
or private data for that object; 

° blesses the reference; and 

° returns the reference. 


When any of its subroutines (methods) are called, the subroutine dereferences its first argument to get 
at the object’s data. 


3.5. Syntactic sugar 


There are some syntactic variations which are useful for common idioms. Method calls of the form 


S$obj->meth($some, Sargs); 
$foo = Class->constr($some, $more, S$args); 


can also be written in the form 
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meth $obj ($some, Sargs); 
$foo = constr Class ($some, $more, Sargs); 


There is also syntax (which is rather more than mere sugar) which enables creation of references to anony- 
mous arrays, anonymous associative arrays and anonymous subroutines. For example, the code 


S$listref [le 2p Sp [7% Sy 911% 
Shashref = { "key" => "value", "anotherkey" => "anothervalue" }; 
S$callback = sub { print "Hello world\n" }; 


creates three references. Dereferencing them, we get 


° @$listref, which is an array with four elements. The fourth element is a reference to an array with the 
three elements (7, 8, 9). 


° %$hashref, which is an associative array with keys "key" and "anotherkey" whose respective values 
are "value" and "anothervalue". The symbol => is syntactic sugar for a plain comma but may be used 
in the future for something a bit cleverer. 


° &$callback, a subroutine which prints a traditional greeting when invoked. 


4. Differences between Tk/Tcl and TkPerl 


This section outlines the differences between Tk/Tcl and TkPerl. The section splits fairly naturally 
into two parts, according to the user of TkPerl. There is, of course, no need to mention the end-user of a 
given Tk program in the comparison since all differences are at a lower level. I would think that the major- 
ity of TkPerl users would give their attention to the differences between TkPerl and Tk/Tcl as regards writ- 
ing X clients purely at the script level. Any differences between additional non-X C functions that are 
bound in really fall outside the bounds of Tk-specific paper. However, writers of new widgets may well be 
interested in the differences between TkPerl widget code and Tk/Tcl widget code. For a simple widget, 
there is likely to be very little difference. Moreover, if any widget is written from scratch it can be written in 
such a way that minimal changes are necessary to go from a Tk/Tcl widget to a TkPerl widget. 


4.1. Differences at scripting level 


Provided the Tk extension is available to the perl executable (either statically linked into the perl 
executable or, more likely, dynamically loadable from a sharable object file), any perl script just needs the 
command 


use Tk; 


somewhere near its beginning to be able to make use of TkPerl. An average script using TkPerl would then 
do some initial processing followed by 


Stop = tkinit(); 


to initialise Tk and prepare a top level widget. Then it would create lots of widgets and finally call tkmain- 
loop which invokes the main event loop. Callback are done to subroutines (possibly in their guise as meth- 
ods), which can be defined anywhere, as usual in Perl. The tkinit command takes up to three arguments (all 
optional) to allow non-default application name, DISPLAY and X server synchronisation (this last for 
debugging). 
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4.1.1. Creating widgets 


Whereas widgets in Tk/Tcl are created by a Tcl command whose name is that of the widget class 
(e.g. button), in TkPerl each widget class is a Perl class (e.g. Button), with a constructor method new. The 
new method takes as first argument either the parent widget object or else the Tk pathname you want to 
give the widget. (The return value of tkinit is a widget object referring to 2 toplevel widget. Tk/Tcl sets this 
widget up automatically at script start up and calls it ‘‘.”), Later arguments are optional and are pairs of ini- 
tial configuration requests. 


Example 
TK/TEL button .b -text foo 
TkPerl $b = Button::new($top, "-text" => "foo"); 


$b above is a reference to the pathname, blessed into the appropriate widget class. 


4.1.2. Calling widget methods 


In Tk/Tcl creation of a widget causes creation of a new Tcl command whose name is the widget’s 
pathname. Invoking this command with first argument foo invokes method foo on that widget. In TkPerl, 
the value returned from the constructor new of a widget class is a blessed reference. Widget methods are 
real methods in that class and so one can use the blessed reference to invoke them. 


Example 
Tk/Tcl -b flash 
-b configure -textvariable bar 
TkPerl $b->flash(); 


$b->configure("-textvariable" => Sbar); 


There are a few minor differences in names: delete, index and select are Perl keywords and have been 
renamed tkdelete, tkindex and tkselect. Tcl ‘“‘submethods” such as 


.some.widget scan mark 


have been turned into single methods: scanmark, scandragto, selectclear, selectadjust, selectfrom, selectto. 
When a configure method is used to return information about a widget option TkPerl returns a standard 
Perl list with the same information returned by Tk/Tcl. When the configure method is used to return infor- 
mation about all options of a widget TkPerl returns a list each of whose elements is a reference to an infor- 
mation list about one particular option. For example, after executing 


@conf = $w->configure(); 


$conf[0] is a reference to a list containing either five elements (for an ordiriary option) or two elements (for 
an alias option). 


4.1.3. Callbacks 


Configuration options where Tk/Tcl has a callback command (e.g. -command, -yscrollcommand) 
use slaves and methods instead in TkPerl ( -slave, -method, -yscrollslave, -yscrollmethod). A 
slave/method pair is intended to be a flexible way to define a callback which is either 
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> an ordinary subroutine together with a piece of clientdata; or 
° an object together with a method to invoke on it. 
Suppose you have a widget $w which you configure as follows: 


$w->configure("-slave" => $slave, "-method" => $method) ; 


Callback behaviour depends on whether $slave is a blessed reference or not. If $slave is a blessed reference 
then the method $method is invoked on the object $slave. If $method is "foo" then it is the same as doing 


Sslave->f00(); 


in pure Perl. If $method is blank then no callback happens. On the other hand, if $slave is not a reference 
(in particular, if $slave is not defined), then $method is taken to be an ordinary subroutine and is called with 
$slave as its first argument (or undef if $slave is not defined). $method itself can be either an ordinary vari- 
able which is taken to be the name of a subroutine or else it can be a subroutine reference. The subroutine 
reference can either be of the form \&foo or an anonymous subroutine sub { ... }. This latter form gives the 
TkPerl programmer a way of writing callback code right next to the action which should trigger it. More- 
over, the callback code is still compiled by Perl just as any ordinary subroutine is. This gives better perfor- 
mance than eval or its equivalent, especially for callbacks such as mouse dragging callbacks triggered for 
motion events. Even if the name of a subroutine is given as a $method argument, the lookup from subrou- 
tine name to internal Perl code pointer happens only the first time the callback is triggered. Thereafter a 
cached code pointer is used, again making for better performance. In all cases, the callback routines are 
passed extra arguments in precisely the same situations as in Tk/Tcl (e.g. scrollbar callbacks). 


4.1.4. Access to event fields 


In Tk/Tcl event callbacks are specified as Tcl command strings in which magic cookies beginning 
with the percent character “%” are replaced with data from fields from the event associated with the call- 
back. In TkPerl, no magic cookies are involved but the magic variables $Tk::EvW, $Tk::EvA and so on all 
refer dynamically to the appropriate data. One slight addition: since $Tk::EvW returns a widget pathname 
and sometimes blessed references are more useful, the subroutine &EvWref returns a blessed reference to 
the appropriate widget. 


4.1.5. Variable tracking 


In configuration options such as -variable for radiobuttons where Tk/Tcl expects the name of a Tcl 
variable (as a string), TkPerl expects a genuine perl variable. 


Example 
Tk/Tcl .r configure -variable foo -value green 
TkPerl $r->configure("-variable" => $foo, "-value" => "green"); 


Any alteration to that variable is tracked by the widget and it updates itself as necessary. 


4.1.6. Binding events 
Instead of Tk/Tcl bind, TkPerl has a tkbind command, since bind is already a Perl keyword: 


tkbind($w, "<SomeEventName>", \&Someaction) ; 
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$w can be a blessed reference to a widget or a widget pathname or a string, corresponding to a widget class 
(e.g. Button") or "all". The third argument is the method or subroutine half of a slave/method pair, as 
described in a previous section. An optional fourth argument is the corresponding slave/clientdata. 


4.1.7. Processing a filehandle asynchronously 


There is no Tk/Tcl equivalent for this, although Tk offers the service as C routine. The TkPerl com- 
mand 


addasyncio(FILEHANDLE, $selectfor, $method) ; 


(with an optional fourth argument, $slave) arranges for the method to be called whenever one of the ‘“‘inter- 
esting” conditions named in the $selectfor argument happens on FILEHANDLE. An “interesting” condi- 
tion here means one where the file descriptor underlying the Perl filehandle FILEHANDLE becomes read- 
able, writable or has an exception occur on it. When $method is called, it is called with arguments that tell 
it which condition(s) actually happened. When the conditions include being readable, one of the arguments 
is the number of bytes available to be read with blocking (if the O/S makes this information available). 


4.1.8. Widget objects and inheritance 


As alluded to above in a number of places, there are different ways of referring to widgets. You can 
use Tk pathnames, but you lose the advantages of perl objects and this use may be deprecated in a future 
release. The return value of each widget constructor method new is a reference to a string (the new path- 
name, in fact), blessed into the widget’s class. When the first argument to a widget new method is a widget 
object (i.e. not a direct string pathname), an automatically generated unique pathname of a child of that 
widget is used instead (cf. the Xt toolkit and the Athena widget set). One way of constructing widget 
objects not yet referred to is very useful for simplifying widget inheritance for user-written composite wid- 
gets. A (blessed) reference to an associative array is acceptable as a wiclget object. In this case, when a 
widget method is applied to it (e.g. via @ISA inheritance) it looks for a key of that widget’s classname and 
takes the corresponding value. If the key is not present it looks for the kev ‘‘Default.”” The value found is 
then decoded as a widget by trying all the previously mentioned interpretations. For example, given code 
of the form 


package Scrolledlistbox; 
@ISA = (Listbox, Scrollbar) ; 
sub new { 
# create a new listbox $1 
# create a new scrollbar $s 
# link the two together 
bless {Listbox => $l, Scrollbar => $s}; 


and the assignment 
$sl = Scrolledlistbox: :new($parent) ; 


in a TkPerl script, $s] will understand the methods of both the Listbox class and the Scrollbar class. Those 
methods will be applied to the appropriate widget ($1 or $s). Certain TkPerl commands look for other spe- 
cial keys (e.g. focus looks for key Focus). Since the widget object is a reference to an associative array, any 
public or private data fields for the object can be held as values in that associative array. 
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4.2. Differences at widget-writing level 


We have already seen how composite widgets can be implemented in Perl scripts by imaginative use 
of inheritance. This section concerns how widgets themselves are implemented in C. This is more closely 
related to the following section on porting issues than to the preceding section on Perl classes. The C pro- 
grammer’s interface for writing new widgets is still rather fluid, especially as regards constructors. A future 
version of TkPerl will probably have a base Widget class from which fundamental methods can be inher- 
ited. In particular, the new constructor and the configure method for most widgets could be inherited. The 
widget writer would just register a class record containing such things as 


° the classname, 
° the configspecs table, and 
° a list of method names. 


The methods themselves can be written in perl or in C. If they are to be written in C, the methods can 
be in the form of XS files, which make use of the xsubpp pre-processor distributed with Perl5. 


4.2.1. Widget constructors and methods in C 


The widgets written in C which are currently distributed with TkPerl are all ports of the original 
Tk/Tcl widgets. They do not make use of Perl’s XS pre-processing format because they were ported before 
xsubpp was developed. When the command "use Tk" is issued in a script, the sharable object code for Tk is 
loaded (if not already statically linked into the perl executable) and Tk’s bootstrap function is invoked. This 
calls an initialisation routine for each widget which passes its class structure to TkPerl’s init_widget utility. 
The fields in the class structure include the classname, a function pointer for the widget’s constructor, a 
function pointer for the widget’s methods and an array of integers corresponding to the widget’s methods. 
The constructor function for widget class Foo is a slight modification of what Tk/C would call 
Tk_FooCmd and what a Tk/Tcl programmer would create with 


foo .some.widget.path 


Each element of the array of integers is an enumeration constant which indexes into a global array of stan- 
dard method names. The init_widget function binds the constructor function to the Perl routine &new in 
package Foo. For each entry in the array of method integers, it binds the corresponding method name to the 
function pointer for the widget’s methods. When the function is invoked, it will have available the method 
index integer for the name which invoked it. That function pointer is to a modification of what Tk/Tcl calls 
the Tk_FooWidgetCmd function and what the Tk/Tcl programmer would call as the ".some.widget.path" 
command from the example above. In TkPerl this function consists of a large switch statement which 
implements each method as a case instead of parsing a string corresponding to the method name, as Tk/Tcl 
does. 


TkPerl offers three extra configuration option types to implement callbacks and variable tracking. In 
Tk/Tcl, callbacks are strings interpreted as Tcl commands and tracked variables are strings interpreted as 
names of Tcl variables. In TkPerl, callback subroutines are compiled and variable symbol lookup happens 
at compile time so new configuration types are necessary. Instead of a TK_CONFIG_STRING entry in the 


configspecs table, tracked variables use TKP_CONFIG_VARIABLE, methods use | 


TKP_CONFIG_METHOD and slaves use TKP_CONFIG_SLAVE. In the widget structure itself, a tracked 
variable is stored with C type SV * and a method/slave pair is stored in a struct tkpcallback which auto- 
matically handles caching of method lookups for optimising speed. Invoking a callback from application 
code is done by pushing any extra arguments onto the Perl stack (if necessary) and invoking TkpCall- 
back(callback, n). Here, callback is the relevant struct tkpcallback and n is the number of extra argu- 
ments to pass to the callback (over and above the slave/clientdata argument that is automatically passed). 
The possible conversion of strings to subroutine references and the caching of Perl’s internal pointers to 
them is all handled transparently by TkpCallback. 
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4.2.2. Utility functions 


TkPerl supplies utility functions in C for the widget writer in addition to TkpCallback and the con- 
figspecs types mentioned above. These cover such things as 


° converting from an SV (the internal type for Perl variables) to a widget record or Tk window struc- 
ture; 

° setting up traces on Perl variables (the equivalent of Tcl_TraceVar); and 

° generating a new widget given a pathname or parent widget object. 


5. Porting issues 


At first sight, there were only two areas which would require significant work before a minimal Perl 
version of Tk would run. Those were: 


(1) Many Tk/Tcl widgets have resources such as -command to store text for callbacks which are later 
interpreted as Tcl command strings using Tcl_Eval(). 


(2) Many Tk/Tcl widgets use the variable tracing facilities of Tcl (such as Tcl_TraceVar()) to carry out 
a C function whenever a Tcl variable is written to. For example, a checkbutton widget traces the 
Tcl variable named by its -variable option and sets or resets its visual marker accordingly when- 
ever that variable is modified. 


Perl5 provides similar facilities for C programmers but with rather different interfaces. On top of this, 
the infrastructure of each Tk widget command procedure (the C function bound to a widget’s pathname) 
would need to be rewritten. This would just involve changing a series of “if-then-else” string comparisons 
to a switch statement to handle the way Perl5 calls XSUBs (C functions tiound to perl subroutines, called 
usersubs in Perl4). 


There turned out to be a more serious problem with the Tk/Tcl code as far as porting it to Perl5 was 
concerned. This wasn’t a localised problem but a more general one: the argument passing conventions used 
by Tk/Tcl. Not only the Tcl command procedures but also most of the internal Tk widget procedures used 
argc/argy style arguments. In other words the callers would convert any arguments in to an array of null ter- 
minated strings and the called function would parse out the appropriate data types again. This is highly 
suited to interfacing to Tcl since the interface between Tcl scripts and their corresponding C functions uses 
this model. 


For Perl5, however, it is far from the best way of handling argument passing. Perl5 shields the pro- 
grammer both at scripting level and at the C level from data-type problems. A Perl5 XSUB receives its 
arguments on a global stack, which can be treated just like an array of opaque pointers. Moreover, by writ- 
ing source using the new XS language and its xsubpp pre-processor, one can avoid dealing with the stack or 
data-type conversions altogether. One need only name the C types of the variables one wants to be passed 
and the xsubpp pre-processor generates C code to handle the internal Perl stack and the necessary data con- 
versions. All Perl variables are internally modelled as scalar values (SV’s), a generic opaque structure 
which knows what sort of data it contains. There are documented macros for getting at that data and the 
Perl5 internals handle data-type issues automatically. Not only can they give you the contents of that vari- 
able as whatever data-type you want (for example string, integer or double) but any data-type conversion 
happens only where necessary. That is because an SV can hold the data in multiple formats at the same 
time. Furthermore, Perl5 supports using the SV as an lvalue and supports data-types such as lists, associa- 
tive arrays and references to any data-type at all. 


Carrying over the argument passing conventions of Tk/Tcl into TkPerl would have made for clumsy 
code. For example, suppose a numeric argument is passed to a Perl XSUB. (Recall that an XSUB is a perl 
subroutine that happens to call out to an external function). The Perl compiler will already have chosen its 
appropriate type (integer or double) when the script was parsed. The XSUB has immediate access to a C 
variable of type int or double. For a direct interface to the C functions which implement the Tk internals, 
that int or double would need converting to its string representation. Then it would be passed to a function 
whose first job would be to convert its string argument back into a numeric. This is unavoidable for C 
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functions directly called by the Tcl parser because every piece of data in a Tcl script is a string and all argu- 
ments are passed into C functions as string arrays. However, it seems a crying shame to take this route in 
Perl, where all necessary conversions, optimisations and caching of values has already been done. It also 
seems rather a shame that there is not a stricter boundary between the two apparent “layers” of Tk/Tcl. 
That is, 


° the upper layer consisting of C functions bound into the Tcl interpreter and called with argc/argv 
pairs, and 


° the lower layer of functions which deal directly with widget fields and Tk’s windows. 


In particular, consider the C function bound to a typical widget pathname command in Tk/Tcl. It not 
only parses its argument strings (for example get, invoke, or nearest ) but it also carries out most of the 
resulting “method” commands. Those auxiliary functions which it does make use of tend to be declared 
static, to accept strings as arguments and do their own parsing. It is not possible to write a separate TkPerl 
function which takes values of the required type and calls directly to the low level functions. One 
workaround is to copy the whole source file and modify the low level functions slightly to accept arguments 
of the correct type without parsing them from strings. Another workaround is to convert the arguments that 
Perl passes back into strings, dynamically create a new array of strings and then call into the low level rou- 
tine. The latter workaround still needs the whole source file to be copied since the low level functions are 
declared static and so cannot be linked in from the standard Tk library statically, let alone dynamically. 


6. Future plans 
TkPerl is still alpha-code. It lacks 
° one of the standard Tk widgets (the Text widget); 


= some of the standard bindings (such as menu bars and accelerators); 
° Perl-ish versions of some auxiliary commands; and 
° the Tk/Tcl send command (which I intend to implement with a more general Perl implementation of 


remote proxy objects). 

PerlS itself is still in beta-test. Although the programmer interface to its internal functions aren’t 
changing as frequently as they used to do, updating TkPerl to make use of newly documented inter- 
faces and conventions is still non-trivial. 


In the short term, I will continue tracking releases of Perl5, stabilise the current set of widgets and 
complete the set supplied, provide more Perl-ish interfaces to the Tk support commands and complete 
Tk.pm, the TkPerl equivalent of tk.tcl, written in Perl rather than Tcl. In the short to medium term, a deci- 
sion has to be made. Currently, TkPerl is fairly close in many ways to Tk/Tcl. Apart from having widgets as 
Perl5 classes and their methods as true methods (allowing widget inheritance) there are few other major dif- 
ferences. It would be possible to take further advantage of Perl’s object oriented features and rewrite major 
parts of Tk to behave differently. For example, 


(1) _ the event delivery system could be rewritten to propagate events using Perl5’s method inheritance, 


(2) the widget configuration system could be rewritten to use method chaining (like with Xt’s 
set_values method) simplifying widget inheritance even more, 


(3) the main widget procedures could be allowed to be real Perl methods. Ways of interfacing Perl5 
directly to C libraries are being developed and one could imagine new widget code being written 
directly in perl. 


(4) _ Perl’s tie command opens up many possibilities for useful interfaces to widgets. 


However, it could also be argued that any major divergence of TkPerl from Tk/Tcl may cause more 
harm than good. It would make folding in future changes to Tk/Tcl harder, or even impossible, and would 
mean that programmers would be less able to cross to and fro between writing Tk/Tcl code and TkPerl 
code. Should the goal of TkPerl be to provide non-Tcl speakers with an alternative way of using the popular 
Tk toolkit or should the goal be to provide a native Perl GUI based on Tk? My current feeling is that the 
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latter goal is more worthwhile. 


7. Availability 


TkPerl is freeware distributed under the GNU General Public License. It is currently available for 
anonymous ftp from ftp.ox.ac.uk in directory /src/ALPHA. The source-only distribution of the current 
alpha release is available as file tkper15a4.tar.gz, a tar archive compressed with GNU gzip. Distri- 
butions which include executables (perl executables with the Tk extension linked in or else sharable object 
files for dynamic loading) may also be made available for some platforms. The most appropriate forum for 
discussion of TkPerl is probably the newsgroup comp. lang.perl. I am happy to receive email about 
TkPerl but can provide no guaranteed support for it. 


Although TkPerl has been developed in my own time, I have been doing much of the development on 
the general Unix service system of my employers, Oxford University Computing Services. I would like to 
thank them for their encouragement and for an attitude towards free software that makes this kind of devel- 
opment work possible. 


Malcolm Beattie gained his BA in Mathematics at Oxford University in 1989 and continued there to 
work towards his DPhil in Algebraic Topology. He joined Oxford University Computing Services in 1992 
as a systems programmer and gained his DPhil in 1993. 
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Abstract: Graphs play an important role within many areas of computer science and rule-based languages 
are more and more used to describe complex transformation or inference processes. Nevertheless, their com- 
bination in the form of graph rewriting systems were more or less unknown among computer scientists for a 
long time. Nowadays, the situation is gradually improving with the appearance of a number of graph rewriting 
system implementations. Currently, the multi-paradigm language PROGRES is the most expressive imple- 
mented graph rewriting language. It has the flavor of a visual database definition and programming language 
and combines the advantages of attributed (graph) grammars with rule-oriented as well as imperative pro- 
gramming. An integrated set of tools supports editing, analyzing, and debugging of applications as well as 
translation into procedural programming languages (C, Modula-2). 


1. Introduction 


Graphs play an important role within many areas of computer science and there exists an abundance of visual 
languages and environments which have graphs as their underlying data model [12, 35]. Furthermore, rule- 
based rewriting languages are well-suited for the description of complex transformation or inference process- 
es on complex data structures. Although graphs and rule-base rewriting systems are quite popular among 
computer scientists, their combination in the form of graph rewriting systems were more or less unknown for 
a long time. Nowadays the situation is gradually improving with the appearance of graph rewriting system 
implementations like AGG [19], GraphED [15], PAGG [11], or GOOD [14]. Unfortunately, all these systems 
have their main focus on the definition of graph rewrite rules only, and they either have no proper means to 
model integrity constraints and derived properties of data structures or they do not offer any constructs to 
combine basic rewrite rules to more complex transformation processes. 
The language PROGRES is the first attempt to overcome these deficiencies of graph rewriting systems. 

It is a strongly typed multi-paradigm language with well-defined syntax, static and dynamic semantics. Its 
name is an acronym for PROgrammed Graph REwriting Systems which are the language’s underlying for- 
malism and are in turn defined by means of nonmonotonic logic and fixpoint theory [26, 27]. Being a mixed 
textual and diagrammatic language, it permits quite different styles of programming and supports 

¢ graphical as well as. textual definition of graph database schemas, 

¢ declaration of derived graph properties in the form of derived node attributes, node sets, and binary re- 
lations between nodes, 
rule-oriented and diagrammatic specification of atomic graph rewriting steps by means of parametrized 
graph rewrite rules (productions) with complex preconditions, and 
imperative programming of composite graph transformation processes by means of deterministic and 
nondeterministic control structures. 
In some respect, PROGRES is rather similar to so-called “visual database languages” as for instance 
GraphLog [6] or QBD* [2]. But note that these languages are more or less “pure” query languages which do 
not support the definition of complex transformation processes. In contrast, PROGRES and its programming 
environment support definition and manipulation of data. They are already in use for 

¢ specifying tools and data structures of software engineering environments [8, 22], 

¢ describing tools for process modeling and configuration management in CIM environments [28], 

¢ and defining the semantics of a visual database query language [1]. 
This paper provides an overview of the language PROGRES and its programming environment. Section 2 
introduces red/black trees as a running example and shows how graph rewrite rules simplify their implemen- 
tation considerably. Section 3 afterwards describes the PROGRES programming environment and explains 
the main ideas of its underlying execution machinery. Section 4 offers a short comparison with related work 
and section 5 the paper’s conclusion. 
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2. The Language PROGRES 


The language PROGRES was mainly designed as a specification language “or syntax-directed tools of soft- 
ware engineering environments [8, 22]. But gradually it became obvious that it is also a kind of visual data- 
base programming language, and that it might even be used as a very high level language for implementing 
graph-like abstract data types. The running example, red/black trees, has been selected in order to demon- 
strate the advantages of programming with graph rewrite rules in contrast to the usage of conventional pro- 
gramming languages. It has rather complex tree restructuring operations, but its data model is just a binary 
tree with colored nodes. Therefore, we have to emphasize that PROGRES allows for the definition of arbi- 
trary directed (attributed) graphs, and is not restricted to the case of attributed trees or directed acyclic graphs 
(as for instance [13, 17]). 

Directed, attributed graphs consist of typed nodes with attributes and directed typed edges between pairs 
of nodes. Each edge may be traversed in both directions (from source to target and vice-versa), i.e. is equiv- 
alent to a pair of pointers of Pascal-like programming languages. Furthermore, referential integrity is guaran- 
teed, i.e. when a node is deleted, all adjacent edges are deleted, as well. Node attributes and binary relations 
are either extensionally defined and manipulated by graph rewrite rules (as intrinsic attributes and edges) or 
they are intensionally defined and maintained by the PROGRES runtime system (as derived attributes and 
materialized path expressions). A lazy and incrementally working evaluation process keeps derived data in a 
consistent state. It is a refined version of the algorithm in the graph-oriented database system Cactis [16] and 
part of our own database system GRAS [18]. As aconsequence, PROGRES programmers do not have to wor- 
ry about inconsistent pairs of pointers, dangling references, and inconsistent intensionally definable data. 

Returning to our running example of red/black trees, we have to mention that we will not use colored 
nodes as in [4], but colored edges. This makes our specification more readable and simplifies the assignment 
of new colors within tree restructuring operations. Therefore, our invariances of red/black trees are defined 
as follows: 


(1) node class RBNODE 
intrinsic 
key Value : integer; 
derived 
Height : integer = max ( self.lHeight, self.rHeight ); 


lHeight = [ self.-bl->.Height + 1 | self.-rl->.Height 
= [| self.-br->.Height + 1 | self.-rr->.Height 


rHeight 
edge type bl : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type br : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type rl : RBNODE [0:1] RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type rr : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
me left : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 


=bl-5: | =ehe> J 
aide 
path right : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 
{ -br=> | -xr-> ] 
Path parent : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 
{ <=left= | <=right= ] 
end; 
restriction balanced : RBNODE = 
md (self.lHeight = self.rHeight) 
(10) restriction correctColoured : RBNODE = 
not with (<-rl- or <-rr-) or not with (-rl-> or -rr->)) 
end; 
(11) node type RBNode : RBNODE end; 
(12) 





Fig. 1: Graph schema of red/black trees. 
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Different nodes in a tree have different integer values as key attributes (cf. declaration (1) of fig 5). 
A red/black tree contains only one type of nodes, but different types of edges (cf. decl. (11)). 
Any parent/child edge is either red or black and leads either to a left or a right child (decl. (2)-(5)). 
Any node has at most one left and right child and at most one parent node (decl. (6)-(8)). 
The height of a subtree is the maximum number of black edges on any path to one of its leafs (decl. (1)). 
The height of the left subtree of a node is always equal to the height of its right subtree (decl. (9)). 
The target of a red colored edge is never the source of another red colored edge (decl. (10)). 
As already indicated, figure 5 contains the textual PROGRES declarations of all the above mentioned proper- 
ties'. The first declaration introduces the abstract node class RBNODE with an intrinsic key attribute Value and 
three derived attributes. Value is defined as a key attribute in order to ensure its uniqueness for debugging pur- 
poses only, since it is the task of red/black trees themselves to ensure uniqueness of these attributes and to access 
their nodes efficiently. The first derived attribute Height states that the height of a subtree is the maximum of 
its I(eft)Height and its r(ight)Height. And the I(eft)/r(ight) Height of a subtree root is 
¢ the Height of its left/right child, if this child is reachable via a r(ed)l(eft) or a r(ed)r(ight) edge, or 
¢ the Height of its left/right child plus one, if this child is the target of a b(lack)I(eft) or a b(lack)r(ight) edge, or 
* zero, if a left/right child does not exist. 
Note that the execution of a expression like “[alb |... ]” proceeds as follows: It starts with an attempt to eval- 
uate the subexpression a and to return its value as the result of the whole expression. If this attempt fails, then 
the execution proceeds with the evaluation of “[b| ... ]” and so forth. 

The next four lines of figure 5 declare the already used edge types b(lack)I(eft), b(lack)r(ight) etc. including 
the accompanying cardinality constraints. Any RBNODE has for instance at most one incoming and one outgo- 
ing bl edge. The following lines declare a number of derived relations by means of so-called path expressions. 
They introduce merely new names for graph traversals, which will be used in the sequel, and improve thereby 
the readability of our specification. A node y will be called the left (child) of another node x, if and only if x is 
the source of a bl or a rl edge with target y. A node y will be called the right (child) of another node x, if and 
only if x is the source of a br or an rr edge with target y. Finally, a node x is called parent of a node y, if and 
only if we reach x from y by following either the path left or right in reverse direction. 

The following two restrictions define the more complex invariances (integrity constraints) of red/black 
trees. The first one requires equal heights of subtrees. The second one excludes the case that the target of a red 
edge is the source of another red edge. Such a restriction is an intentionally defined set of nodes with certain 
properties. It may either be used to select nodes within a given set of nodes, or to retrieve all nodes of a whole 
graph with the defined property. In the latter case, the derived node set is explicitly stored within the graph da- 
tabase and incrementally maintained in a consistent state. 

The last declaration of figure 5 needs a more detailed explanation. It defines a concrete node type, which 
belongs to the abstract node class RBNODE. PROGRES has a stratified type system, where types of nodes are 
“first class objects” and may be used as parameter, variable, or attribute values. Node classes are types of node 
types and determine all common properties of their node type instances. Any node of type RBNode of class 
RBNODE has for instance the above mentioned attributes and is a legal source or target for the introduced edge 
types and paths. The main reason for calling types of node types “abstract node classes” instead of “meta types” 
was that they are members of a multiple inheritance hierarchy. Subclasses inherit the properties of their super- 
classes and refine them appropriately. Unfortunately, red/black trees (with colored edges) contain only one type 
of node and, therefore, inheritance is not needed throughout the whole paper. 


procedure RotateRR(n) = 
y := parent[n]; x := parent[y]; 
right[x] := left[y]; rightColour[x] := black; 
if left[y] # nil then parent[left[y]] := x; 
parently] := parent[x]; 
if x = left[parent[x]] 


then left[parent[x]] := y 
else right[parent[x]] := y; 
left[y] := x; leftColour[y] := red; 

parent[x] := y; 





Fig. 2: Pseudocode for operation RotateRR. 


1) The graphical representation of these declarations is a kind of extended ER-dialect; cf. right/bottom window of fig. 3. 
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InitexXecDirect (Iix} 
eXecDirect (Ix) 
InitReBxecDire (Zir} 
mbeddi direct <-br-, <-bl- from * '; ReExecDirect (ir} 
—— SERECHI fron x oy Quitinterpreter (Iq) 
— ReRun (Ie} 


FS Ed 





Fig. 3: PROGRES definition and application of production RotateRR. 


To ensure all the above mentioned properties, red/black trees must be reorganized after insertion or dele- 
tion of certain nodes. The “backbone” for the reorganization process are four subtree rotating operations and 
an edge recoloring operation, called Split. Figure 2 presents the slightly modified pseudocode for one of the 
tree rotating operations. It has the name RotateRR, since it deals with two r(ight)r(ed) edges which meet each 
other. It is a slightly modified version of the operation LeftRotate in [4]. Although a “real” implementation 
will be even more complex, readers might have troubles to understand the effects of this piece of pseudocode. 

In contrast, the PROGRES specification of RotateRR, shown in figure 3 above’, consists of a production 
which is very similar to the graphical explanation of LeftRotate given in [4]. It clearly states that RotateRR 
reorganizes a subtree with root x such that its red right child y becomes the root of the reorganized subtree. 
The production’s left-hand side (above the separator “::=”) defines the graph pattern which has to be trans- 
formed. It matches a subgraph of a given host graph, which consists of the given node b = n (the bold node 6 
of the input host graph in figure 3), its parent y (node 4), and the parent x of y (node 2). Both the nodes y and 
b have to be red right children of their parents. Furthermore, the node y may or may not have a black left child 
a. In our case, the dashed node a matches the node 3 of the input graph, but the production would also be 
applicable to a red/black tree without the node 3. 


2) The figure contains three screen dumps of PROGRES environment tools; cf. section . 
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‘X : RBNODE 





end; 


Fig. 4: Consistency checking test operation. 


The production’s right-hand side (below “::=”) defines the subgraph which replaces the selected match of 
its left-hand side. It consists of four nodes with inscriptions of the form v’ = ‘v. This means that the production 
preserves all matched nodes including their old intrinsic attribute values and all adjacent edges, which are not 
explicitly mentioned in the production’s left-hand side (as for instance the black left edge from 2 to 1). In the 
general case, a production deletes nodes and edges, which are part of its left-hand side but not of its right-hand 
side, and it creates nodes and edges, which are part of its right-hand side but not of its left-hand side. In our 
case, a number of edges are deleted and created such that x (node 2) becomes the red left child of y (node 4), b 
(node 6) becomes the red right child of y, and a (node 3) becomes the black, right child of x. Furthermore, the 
line starting with “embedding” redirects any incoming black left or right edge from the old root node x to the 
new root node y, i.e. it maintains the embedding of the transformed subtree in its context (cf. output graph in 
fig. 3). Afterwards, the production’s return parameter receives its new value. Finally we have to mention that 
the explicitly defined graph transformation has an invisible side effect. It marks all affected derived attribute 
and relation instances in the host graph as being invalid (their new values will be computed upon demand). 

All remaining tree modifying operations may be defined in a similar way and are part of the paper’s appen- 
dix. Before turning our interest to the subject of programming with graph rewrite rules (productions), we will 
have a closer look onto an additional operation, which has been specified for debugging purposes in figure 5. 
It is a so-called subgraph test, which determines the roots of all inconsistent subtrees of a red/black tree and 
keeps the given host graph unmodified. It returns either a nonempty set of inconsistent subtree roots or fails. An 
inconsistent subtree root is a node which violates the restriction balanced or the restriction correctColored (cf. 
fig. 5). 

Based on all the above mentioned subgraph searching and rewriting operations, we can now specify the in- 
terface operations of red/black trees as more or less complex graph rewriting programs. Please note that (al- 
most) all declared tests and productions search for subgraph patterns, which may either exist or not. In general, 
a given left-hand side may even match more than one subgraph within a host graph. In that case, the production 
selects and replaces one of these subgraphs nondeterministically. The crucial point is now that “wrong” selec- 
tions may lead the overall graph transformation process into dead-ends, i.e. they may prevent the successful 
execution of other productions later on. To escape out of these dead-ends, PROGRES supports backtracking, 
i.e. Our execution machinery is able to undo the effects of unrestricted long sequences of (sub-)graph replace- 
ments and to restart the application of a certain production with another match of its left-hand side. Backtrack- 
ing may even be necessary in our running example (although all tests and productions are deterministic), since 
the transaction Insert of figure 5 contains a code fragment of the form 

choose p1 & p2 else p3 end. 
Its execution proceeds as follows: 
e Apply production p1 to the given input graph. If p1 fails, then exit from the first branch of the choose-state- 
ment and enter its second branch. 
¢ After a successful application of p1 try to execute p2. If p2 succeeds, then return the new host graph as the 
result of the graph rewriting program, otherwise undo the effects of p1 and enter the choose-statement’s 
else-branch. 
e If and only if the execution of p1 & p2 fails, then try to execute p3. The result of p3 (including the case of 
failure) is now the result of the whole choose-statement. 
Beside the above explained concatenation & of subprograms and the choose-statement, a loop- and an or-state- 
ment have been used to implement operation Insert. The loop-statement executes its body as often as possible. 
In our case, it descends from the tree’s root to one of its leafs and pushes thereby black edges down the tree as 
far as possible (production Split). The loop terminates as soon as reorganizations of the tree are no longer pos- 
sible and the current node n 
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transaction Insert ( Val: integer ) = 
use n: RBNODE do 
GetRoot ( gut n ) 


& loop 







Split ( n, outn ) 
& Rotate ( n, gut n ) 
else 
n := n.down ( Val ) 
end 
end 
& ( InsertRight ( n, Val, outn ) 
or InsertLeft ( n, Val, out n ) ) 
& Rotate (nn, outn ) 











end; 


path down ( Val: integer ) : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 
{ valid (Val < self.Value) ? =left=> 
| valid (Val > self.Value) ? =right=> J 
end; 













Fig. 5: Specification of the operation Insert (node in red/black tree). 


(1) has a key attribute value equal to Val, or 

(2) has a key attribute value less than Val, but not a right child, or 

(3) has a key attribute value greater than Val, but not a left child. 
These cases are recognized within the path declaration down of figure 5. Its application to the node referenced 
via variable n fails in all the above mentioned cases, and it returns its left or right child otherwise. The left chiild 
is selected if and only if the condition of the first branch of “[... |... ]” is true (between “[” and “?”), the right 
child if and only if the condition of the second branch evaluates to true (between andi?) 

Afterwards,execution proceeds with InsertLeft or InsertRight. The application of InsertRight to a given 
host graph succeeds in case (2) above, and the application of InsertLeft in case (3) above. The usage of an or- 
statement instead of a choose-statement leaves the decision to the PROGRES runtime system, which produc- 
tion to try first. In case (1), both productions fail, the execution of the whole transaction has to be aborted, 
and all already issued graph transformations have to be undone. By the way: Graph rewriting programs are 
termed “transactions”, since they are atomic (they succeed or fail as a whole) and maintain their host graphs 
always in a consistent state with respect to their graph schemas. The usually mentioned additional properties 
of transactions, isolation and durability, are irrelevant in the case of PROGRES, since parallel programming 
is not supported, and backtracking may cancel the effects of already successfully completed (committed) 
transactions (for further details about graph rewriting transactions see [29]). 

The appendix of the paper contains all remaining declarations of productions and transactions (like Insert- 
Right/Left or Rotate), which were necessary to implement the operation Insert. Compared with an equivalent 
piece of C or Modula-2 code, these declarations are without any doubts more succinct and more comprehen- 
sible. Furthermore, the higher level of “programming” and a very rigid set of type checking rules? reduce the 
probability of errors considerably. There are for instance type checking rules which guarantee for the produc- 
tion RotateRR of figure 3 that 

* compatible declarations of all used identifiers are existent, 

* sources and target of all edges in its left- and right-hand side belong to correct classes, 

+ bl and br edges in the embedding part may have x and y as sources, 

* the out parameter nn receives a uniquely defined value, and 

* assigning the value of n to nn is not in conflict with their type definitions. 
Remains the question, whether such a PROGRES specification is just a readable documentation of an effi- 
ciently working (manual) implementation or whether it may be used (at least) as a prototype of the implemen- 
tation itself. We will discuss this topic together with the presentation of the PROGRES programming 
environment within the next section. 





3) The language report [25] defines about 300 type checking rules as predicate logic formulas. 


— 
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3. The PROGRES Environment 


Equipped with some basic knowledge about the language PROGRES, the reader probably can imagine the 
difficulties we had to face during the development of its integrated programming environment. Nevertheless, 
a 400.000 lines of code large prototype is now available for Sun workstations® . It consists of the following 
integrated set of tools: 

¢ a mixed textual/graphical syntax-directed editor together with an incrementally working table-driven 
pretty-printer, called unparser, and a layout editor, 
an integrated (micro-)emacs like text editor together with an incrementally working LALR-parser, 
an incrementally working type-checker which detects all inconsistencies with respect to the PROGRES 
language’s static semantics and explains highlighted errors, 
an import/export interface to plain text editors and text-processing systems (currently, for text processing 
system FrameMaker from Frame Technology Corporation only), 
a browsing tool for finding declarations or applied occurrences of given identifiers, highlighting yet in- 
complete specification parts or unused declarations, and for displaying inferred type information, 
a browser which is an instantiation of the generic graph browser EDGE [23] from the university of Karls- 
ruhe and displays graph schemes in an ER-like fashion, 
an integrated interpreter which translates PROGRES specifications incrementally into intermediate code 
and forwards this code to an abstract graph rewriting machinery, 
a graph-browser for monitoring host graphs during an interpreter session, 
two compiler backends which translate PROGRES intermediate code into plain Modula-2 and C code, 
and finally 
tools for version management and three-way merging of different versions of one specification document 
(for further details see [31, 32]). 
The most important basic component of the PROGRES environment is the database system GRAS. It is a 
nonstandard database management system with a graph-oriented data model and a multiple client/server ar- 
chitecture [18]. It supports efficient manipulation of persistent graph structures, incremental evaluation of de- 
rived graph properties, nested transactions, undo&redo of arbitrarily long sequences of already committed 
transactions, recovery from system crashes, and has various options of how to control access of multiple cli- 
ents to their data structures. In this way, persistency of tool activities including undo&redo and recovery 
comes for free. And integration of tools is facilitated by storing all data within a GRAS database as a set of 
related graphs. A single process version of GRAS is currently available as free software (including all sources 
etc.)°. The new multiple client/server version of GRAS, already used within the current PROGRES proto- 
type, will be released soon. 

The PROGRES editor and analyzer are those tools of our environment that assist its users when creating 
and modifying (hopefully) correct specifications. Both tools are tightly coupled and they are even integrated 
with the PROGRES interpreter. In this way, the tedious edit/compile/link/debug cycle is avoided and the en- 
vironment’s user is allowed to switch between editing, analyzing, and debugging activities back and forth. 
The PROGRES editor itself is not a monolithic tool but consists of a number of integrated subtools. These 
subtools support syntax-directed editing as well as text-oriented editing of specifications, pretty-printing (un- 
parsing), manual rearrangement of text and graphic elements, and finally browsing and searching activities. 
Figure 6 reveals that PROGRES tools store specifications in the form of two closely related graphs. The so- 
called logical graph contains a specification’s abstract syntax tree and all inferred type checking results. The 
accompanying representation graph captures all concrete syntax information, including the chosen layout of 
(nested) text and graphic fragments. An incrementally working unparser propagates updates of the logical 
graph into its representation graph. Its counterpart is an incrementally working parser, which propagates 
changes in the reverse direction. Currently, “free” editing of graphical specification fragments is only sup- 
ported via a generated textual “ersatz” representation. 

The user of the PROGRES environment has two alternatives how to animate a given specification. The 
first one is based on direct interpretation. It is mainly used for debugging purposes, when intertwining of ed- 
iting, analyzing, and execution activities is advantageous. The second one is to compile a specification into 


e 


4) Via anonymous ftp from ftp.informatik.rwth-aachen.de in directory pub/unix/PROGRES. 
5) Via anonymous ftp from ftp.informatik.rwth-aachen.de in directory pub/unix/GRAS. 
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Fig. 6: Data structures and transformation processes in PROGRES. 


equivalent Modula-2 or C code and to use the generated source code together with the graph DBMS GRAS 

as (a rapid prototype of) an abstract data type implementation in a larger program. This program may contain 

additional components for the realization of a user interface, interprocess communication etc. In both cases, 
the execution process is divided into two phases: 

(1) The initialization phase creates an empty host graph in GRAS, processes all graph scheme declarations 
and translates them into an internal format with a static dependency graph as its main component. GRAS 
needs this dependency graph to maintain all derived data (on demand) in a consistent state. 

(2) Afterwards, arbitrary productions or transactions may be executed step by step, and they may even be 
modified and recompiled while the execution process is running. 

The diagram in figure 6 gives an overview of the main components and Cata structures which are involved 
in the above mentioned activities. It reveals that the editor and analyzer play the role of a conventional com- 
piler’s front-end and provide all information about a specification’s underlying abstract syntax tree and its 
static semantics. An incrementally working compiler takes this information as input and translates executable 
increments (on demand) into intermediate code for an abstract graph rewriting machine. The compiler is the 
most important component of the whole execution machinery and determines its efficiency to a great extent. 
Especially in the case of productions, where we have to choose between a large number of different interme- 
diate code sequences, which perform the required subgraph matching but differ with respect to runtime effi- 
ciency considerably® (for further details cf. [34]). 

The produced abstract graph code may be executed directly or serves as input for two compiler backends, 
which produce equivalent Modula-2 or C code. The underlying abstract graph rewriting machine combines 
the functionality of a conventional stack machine a la P-code [24] with backtracking capabilities a la Warren 
Abstract Machine [30]. Furthermore, its main component offers facilities for manipulating persistent graph 
structures stored in the database system GRAS. 

The translation of abstract graph code into readable Modula-2 or C source code is rather straightforward 
with the exception of backtracking, which requires reversing a program’s control flow, restoring old variable 
values, and undoing graph modifications. Using undo&redo services of GRAS, the main problem is to reverse 
a conventional program’s flow of control without having access to the internal details of its compiler and run- 
time system. A description of the problem’s solution is beyond the scope of this paper but may be found in 
[33]. It follows the lines of a proposal presented in [20] how to embed backtracking constructs into conven- 
tional C programs. 


6) Varying from O(n) to o*m") where n is the number of nodes in a production’s left-hand side and m is the number of nodes in a 
given host graph. 
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PGC. StartGraphModification(HostGraph) ; 


| 14: 
(* Determine embedding of left-hand side, *) 
PGC .AssignSetDesc(SetWithChosenNode_2682, PGC.E1 
HostGraph)) 
PCC .AssignSetDesc(Sethi thContextNodes_3130, 
PGC. Difference (PGC, Set InFromSource (PGC .CopySetDe: 
~2682), SC_br), PGC.CopySetDesc(Set0fChosenNodes 
PGC. DeleteEdgeBundle(HostGraph, SetWithContextNo 
SetWithChosenNode_2682, SC_br); 
PGC .AssignSetDesc(Sethi thContextNodes_3162, 
POC, Dif ference(PGC.Set InFromSource(PGC,CopySet De: 
-2682), SC_b1), PGC. CopySetDesc(Set0fChosenNodes, 
PCC, DeleteEdgeBundle(HostGraph, SethithContextNo 
SetWithChosenNode_2682, SC_b1): 


1 12: 
PGC DeleteEdge(HostGraph, BQy_1026, BOb_ 
PGC, DeleteEdge(HostGraph, BQx_890, ye 
BQa_. 


eee eeseeesseseesey 


See eee eeneeeees 


pn redirect <-br-, <-bl- from ‘x to y’; 
=n; 


1 


rs 


PGC, DeleteEdge(HostGraph, BQy_1026, 


PGC .CreateEdge(HostGraph, BQx_890, 1306, 
PGC .CreateEdge(HostGraph, BQy_1026, BQb_1! 
PGC.CreateEdge(HostGraph, BQy_1026, BOQx_890, 


1 13: 
(® Redirect embedding to right-hand side. *f] 
POC, ee 4098, PGC.ElemToSet<BQy_1026, 
HostGraph)> 
PGC .CreateEdgeBundle(HostGraph, Sethi thContextNodes_3130, 
SethWithNewNode_4098, SC_br): 
PCC .CreateEdgeBundle(HostGraph, SetWithContextNodes_3162, 

SetWithNewNode_4098, SC_b1); 


1 14; 
nn_10250 := n_818; 


1 


3 


i” 


5 


Fig. 7: Geitka schema, generated Modula-2 code for RotateRR (cutout), etc. 


Figure 3, another screen dump of the PROGRES environment, shows a cutout of the generated Modula- 
2 code for the production RotateRR. It is that fraction of code which modifies the host graph, after a match 
of the production’s left-hand side has been found. It is divided into a number of reexecutable blocks of code 
(by means of a parronneling case statement), which is a prerequisite for backtracking into already executed 
Modula-2 code’. 

Compiled PROGRES specifications are about a factor of 10 faster than interpreted abstract graph code. 
The reasons for such an unusually low interpretation overhead are twofold: 

* Parsing, analyzing, and intermediate code generation is performed once and for all, and interpretation is 
done on the level of optimized abstract graph code only. 

* The main speedup is gained when processing conventional language elements like function calls, expres- 
sion evaluation etc. In all other cases, the overhead for decoding abstract graph code is negligible com- 
pared with the complexity of the evoked GRAS database system operations. 

The second point mentioned above is the main reason that even compiled PROGRES code is very slow com- 
pared with a conventional imperative programming language implementation. Currently, we are able to exe- 
cute about ten productions per second. Therefore, we are planning to complement the full-fledged database 
system GRAS with a “light-weight” main memory implementation of graphs. This implementation might be 
useful, when persistence of data, recovery, backtracking, and automatic maintenance of derived data is of no 
importance. This will improve the efficiency of compiled (mini-)PROGRES code by orders of magnitude. 





7) The remaining space is used to display the graphical presentation of our graph schema and a list of specifications with their prede- 
cessor/successor version relationships. 
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Finally, we have to announce that work is underway to “enhance” generated (° code with generated tk/tcl user 
interface definitions. Thus, a future version of the PROGRES environment might be used to implement (rapid 
prototypes of) graph manipulating applications including an easily extendible and refinable user interface. 


4. Related Work 


When comparing the functionality of programming languages and their environments, it is often difficult to 
distinguish between properties of a language and properties of its accompanying tools. Therefore, we will not 
try to discuss related work about very high level languages and their envirorments separate from each other, 
and we will even focus our main interest onto those approaches where both a language and an environment 
are existent. Another problem for a comparison of PROGRES with other approaches stems from the fact that 
PROGRES is a multi-paradigm language which shares at least some properties with a large fraction of all 
existing programming languages. In order to be able to keep the size of this section reasonable, we will con- 
centrate our interest on visual programming or specification languages, which are either rule-oriented or offer 
at least pattern matching constructs, and which are built upon a more or less graph-like data model. Therefore, 
all so-called “graph rewriting” systems are omitted which are more or less just term rewriting systems with 
sharing of subterms (as for instance [13, 17]). 

Using these criteria, a surveyable number of visual languages remains for inspection. Compared with 
PROGRES their deficiencies come from the following sources: in many cases these languages focus on ma- 
nipulation of data structures only and data definition sublanguages are not provided [3, 15, 19]. And even 
systems like VAMPIRE with its class hierarchies and icon rewriting rules [2:1] and PAGG with its node type 
definitions and graph rewriting rules [11] come without a rigid type concept and without any type checking 
rules and tools. Therefore, all these systems postpone recognition of programming errors to runtime and suf- 
fer from the same disadvantages as any typeless or weakly typed programming language. 

With respect to its graph schema definition capabilities, PROGRES is more similar to so-called visual da- 
tabase query or programming languages [1, 2, 5, 7]. But these languages have less expressive pattern match- 
ing and replacing constructs (no object set patterns etc.), and some of them are even not computational 
complete (no recursion etc.). Furthermore, neither the above mentioned languages nor, to the best of our 
knowledge, any other diagrammatic rule-oriented language offers nondeterministically working control 
structures together with the ability to backtrack out of dead-ends of locally failing rewriting processes. 


5. Summary 


This paper contains a brief presentation of the very high level language PROGRES which provides its users 
with diagrammatic as well as textual constructs for the definition of graph schemas, derived graph properties, 
graph rewrite rules, and complex graph transformation processes. The accompanying PROGRES environ- 
ment offers means to create, analyze, and interpret specifications of graph-like data types. It contains even 
two (prototypes of) compilers which translate a given PROGRES specification into equivalent Modula-2 or 
C code. Being an integrated set of tools with support for intertwining these activities, PROGRES combines 
the flexibility of interpreted languages with the safeness of compiled (statically typed) languages and their 
environments. 

The current PROGRES implementation is built on top of our own free software database system GRAS 
and the user interface toolkit Interviews from Stanford University. It has a size of about 400,000 lines of code 
and is (unfortunately) partially written in C, Modula-2, and c**. A considerable amount of code is even not 
hand-written but generated by means of a meta-programming environment (which is the result of a related 
software engineering environment project IPSEN; cf. [8, 22]). Therefore, generating, compiling, and linking 
a new PROGRES release is a kind of research topic in its own respect. As a consequence, the public release 
of the PROGRES environment consists of binary code (for Sun workstations) only, and its (meta-)sources are 
not delivered up to now. Both the PROGRES environment and its database system GRAS are available via 
anonymous ftp from ftp.informatik.rwth-aachen.de. The author of this paper may be contacted for more de- 
tailed information about future releases etc. 
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Appendix 


spec RedBlackTree; 
node class RBNODE 


key Value : integer; 


Height : integer = max ( self.lHeight, self.rHeight ); 

lHeight = [ self.-bl->.Height + 1 | self.-rl->.Height | 0 ]; 

rHeight = [ self.-br->.Height + 1 | self.-rr->.Height | 0 ]; 
end; 


edge type bl : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type br : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type rl : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 
edge type rr : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1]; 


static path left : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 
{ =bl-> | -Fl-> ] 


end; 

path right : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] =. 
[, “br-> | -xrxr-> ] 

end; 


path parent : RBNODE [0:1] -> RBNODE [0:1] = 
{ <=left= | <=right= ] 

end; 
restriction balanced : RBNODE = 


valid (self.lHeight = self.rHeight) 
end; 


restriction correctColoured : RBNODE = 
not with ((-rl-> or -rr->) & (-rl-> or -rr->)) 
end; 


test FindInconsistencies ( out S: RBNODE [1:n] ) = 





path down ( Val: integer ) : RBNODE -> RBNODE [0:1] 
{ valid (Val < self.Value) ? =left=> 
| valid (Val > self.Value) ? =right=> ] 


, 


I 


node type RBNode : RBNODE end; 

function max : ( x: integer ; y: integer ) -> integer = 
[x<=y ?y | x J 

transaction MAIN = 
use i:=1 


do 
InsertFirst ( 4 ) 
& loop 
Insert (i )° 
& i := (i + 1) 
end 
end 
end; 
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production InsertFirst ( Val: integer ) = 


transaction Insert ( Val: integer ) 
use n: RBNODE do 
GetRoot ( gut n ) 
& loop 


Split ( n, out no ) 
& Rotate (nn, out n ) 
else 
n := n.down ( Val ) 
end 
end 
& ( InsertRight ( n, Val, outn ) 
or InsertLeft ( n, Val, outn ) ) 
& Rotate ( n, out n ) 


end 
end; 
production Split ( n: RBNODE ; out nn: RBNODE ) = 
oe Ta epee re el Sa eee ee ee : ee eee ec ats en ee ee 7 
!\a : RBNODE | | \b : RBNODE | 
ae “ bl 


nels opeere myspace paca apace oh Sh AGO a yc Nereis eee cope apt te i 
{SS ie incense Set Atay w See aS Sa ’ 
| ’ \ | | : | | 
i ! a’ = ‘a i b’ = ‘b | | 
\ Ne cenmnmeeremene j.. i sameyasiemaineer sg oes a \ 
1 | 
oe ik, Moa 
xo om Uy 
I I 
Bh ge br 
} | 
1 

oo = ey aft ee ! 
L velrcapabericnicincsis Acssacks tslastsstcche Meshal cate stite: cad asstadichnieniaay aoesiansaiel i 
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production InsertRight ( n: RBNODE ; Val: integer ; out nn: RBNODE ) = 





rr 


y’ : RBNode 


condition Val > ‘x.Value; 
transfer y’.Value := Val; 
return nn := y’; 

end; 


production RotateLL ( n : RBNODE ; out nn : RBNODE ) = 


| 

! 

! 

| 

ae 3 
! rl 
' 

‘y : RBNode 
! 

| 

I 

| 

| 

! 

! 









: RBNode 


* 
" 
“ 


embedding redirect <-br-, <-bl- from ‘x to y’; 
return nn := n; 
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production InsertLeft ( n : RBNODE ; Val : integer ; out nn : RBNODE ) 





condition Val < ‘x.Value; 
transfer y’.Value := Val; 
return nn := y’; 


end; 


production RotateLR ( n : RBNODE ; out nn : RBNODE ) 


FE Re ne Se ae ed ee Te te Re ee EE SERS TE Ee TE Te a ! 
| 1 
| “St RBNode 1 
1 1 
! 1 
1 1 
1 era ! 
; ‘y : RBNode : 
! \ 
\ rr \ 
| \ 
| \ 
| ‘ bs \ 
\ 2 es \ 
1 | 
eee br 
1 er ee eee ae Be EEE RY SRR SRR Ce ite 1 
| | ‘a : RBNODE | ; ‘b : RBNODE | 
Gcctettoateeueeeieeeie oo @ »« WYitqetes Sieh i ares reece 
| | 
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production RotateRL ( n : RBNODE ; out nn : RBNODE ) 





na 3 


1 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
| rr | 
1 
: me 3 
‘y : RBNode 
1 \ 
\ ae i 
| | 
rl 
\ ‘2 =n 1 
\ 1 
Res Ra eri aaa os 1 OS a ie ie ee ak | 
| 1 ‘a: RBNODE | ' \b : RBNode | 
| 1 


test GetRoot ( out nn : RBNODE ) = 


not with (<=left= or <=right=) 


‘1 : RBNODE 
end; 
transaction Rotate ( n: RBNODE ; out nn: RBNODE ) = 
Loop 
RotateLR ( n, out nn ) 
Qr RotateRL ( n, gout nn ) 
or RotateLL ( n, out nn ) 
Or RotateRR ( n, out nn ) 
end 
end; 
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production RotateRR ( n : RBNODE ; out nn : RBNODE ) = 


‘x : RBNode 
ie 


' \ 
! 1 
| | 
| \ 
| | 
| ! 
| 1 
I ‘y : RBNode | 
| | 
| \ 
! ! 
| I 
1 \ 
1 \ 
1 | 


| | 
| I! 
\ \ 
| | 
\ \ 
! \ 
| [ | 
x’ = ‘x b’ = ‘b 
I Se 1 
1 | 
1 | 
1 | 
1 1 
I \ 
1 \ 


embedding redirect <-br-, <-bl- from ‘x to y’; 
return nn := n; 
end; 


end. 
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End-User Systems, Reusability, and High-Level Design 
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During the past ten years, the number of computer users has grown by orders 
of magnitude. This has been brought about by dramatic increase in comput- 
ing power combined with equally dramatic decrease in hardware costs. Be- 
yond “stand-alone” user applications like word processing and spreadsheets, new 
classes of business applications arise where competitive advantage is created by 
empowering “end-users” with instant access to relevant information. In many 
cases, code already exists to access and process the desired information; the chal- 
lenge is finding a way to couple such processing capabilities to individual user 
requests in a timely, specific, and friendly fashion. The keys to such end-user 
systems lie in high-level design and software reusability. This paper describes 
a language tool EASEL (End-User Application System Encoding Language) for 
building end-user systems and experiences in its development and deployment. 


1. Introduction 


An end-user is a user who needs to perform some computing functions but may not be 
well-acquainted with the underlying theories and mechanics. In this sense, even an expert 
computer user can be an end-user in some application domain. An end-user application is a 
software system designed to be used by end-users. As such, the primary characteristic of an 
end-user system is an interface that is easy to use, directly addresses users’ needs, and hides 
any complexity in the solution methods. As computing techniques become more diverse and 
complex while the cost of computing machinery becomes cheaper, the market for end-user 
applications gets larger. This is particularly true in business computing where combina- 
tions of techniques from networking, databases, statistical analyses, equation solving, and 
graphics are routinely required. 


Though computing techniques can be complex, there are a multitude of high quality software 
tools readily available to solve such problems. From a system construction point of view, it 
is desirable to take advantage of such tools in building a new application. Coupled with the 
requirement of a good user interface, the main challenges in building an end-user application 
are: 


e Designing a system architecture that maps closely to users’ needs 


e Building an interface that reflects that architecture 
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e Leveraging as much as possible from existing software tools in implementation. 


As successful applications often live long and beget others, additional challenges are to 
ensure that a system is easily evolvable, and to grow the pool of reusable software tools as 
systems are built. A sign of a successful software development organization is its ability to 
build families of applications quickly and still provide good maintenance support. This is 
possible only if: 


e The system construction method encourages building reusable tools 


e Enough characteristics of an application family can be abstracted into reusable tem- 
plates 


e A means exists to help the coding and maintenance of such templates. 


Over the past 10 years, we have been working with a language and system to build end- 
user applications called EASEL (End-User Application System Encoding Language). EASEL 
applications use interactive constructs such as windows, forms, menus, and hypertexts to 
provide easy to use interface and build or reuse computational tools for other application- 
specific tasks. Within AT&T, EASEL has been used to build hundreds of applications 
ranging from simple educational systems to sophisticated applications used to plan and 
manage the telephone network. Some of these applications are sed world-wide and support 
hundreds of international users on a daily basis. Early experier.ce with EASEL was reported 
in [Vo90]. This paper describes the current state of the EASEL language, how its approach 
to system construction encourages software reuse, how language macros help build a higher 
abstraction levels, and relates some experience in building families of end-user applications 
with EASEL. 


2. End-user system architecture 


To see how EASEL helps to build an end-user system, we need to understand the 
components that comprise such a system. The logical structure of an end-user system can 
be divided into four layers [Vo90] as shown in Figure 1. The top two layers represent 
Design Programming, i.e., programming activities focusing on the user interface and high- 
level tasks as seen from the user’s point of view. The lower two layers represent Computation 
Programming, i.e., activities focusing on how the high level tasks are to be implemented 
and with what data structures. 


The User Interface layer allows users to manipulate the systems using well-defined and easy 
to use steps. A major function of this layer is to hide all differences and idiosyncrasies in 
the interfaces of underlying computing tools and techniques. An EASEL application builds 
this layer using menus, forms, and hypertexts to provide an active interface that guides 
users in taking appropriate computational steps. 


The System Structure defines a task partition and relationships among tasks. In the EASEL 
framework, the design process of an end-user system begins wih identification of tasks and 
subtasks as seen from the user’s perspective. The high level tasks are mapped to objects 
known as frames which are interconnected in a frame network. Each frame defines all user 
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Figure 1: Interactive End-User Systems Architecture 


dialogs appropriate to the task and prescriptions for computing methods necessary to carry 
out that task. Dialogs can cause transitions to other frames in the frame network or induce 
certain low level computations. For example, a simple electronic mail application might 
consist of the following tasks: 


e Getting a list of users, 
e Picking addressees from the user list, 


e Filling out a mail form, and 


e Sending the mail. 
Each of these tasks maps to a frame that defines: 


e Its own set of relevant parameters (e.g., login ids, mail headers, etc.), 


e Mechanisms to obtain the parameters (e.g., from the user, from login database, etc.), 
and 


e Appropriate commands to drive lower-level computational processes (e.g., running the 
mail command). 


Thus, frames focus on high level activities required to perform a given task. Actual com- 
putations are performed at a lower level by invoking applications code, utilities, and other 
packages. 


The Computational Functions layer consists of utilities and application-specific code em- 
bodying the computational methods to access, transform, and generate the data necessary 
to accomplish the end-user’s tasks as requested. The EASEL language provides for string 
manipulation, mathematical operations, file input/output, and event handling. In addition, 
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there are several language mechanisms to execute application specific code that may be in 
C or some interpretive languages such as the UNIX shell [Bou78, BK89] or AWK [AK W838]. 


The Data Architecture layer defines the types of data to be manipulated along with their 
storage and access methods. Specific data types depend on the application and the tools 
used to perform the computational functions. Data types may be tuned to support, fa- 
cilitate, and optimize execution of algorithms and methods at the computational level. 
Examples include EASEL variables, C and C++ data types and structures, data for rela- 
tional and object-oriented databases, as well as data types required by specific packages, 
such as statistical or queuing packages. 


The four-layer architecture points out some useful insights on reusability in some broad 
categories of tools. Traditional UNIX tools are often designed to do single tasks that, 
in many cases, embody powerful data structures and algorithms. Since their interfaces are 
geared toward the specific computing methods being implemented, they are not easily usable 
by end-users although they are immensely reusable. At the other end of the spectrum, many 
screen-oriented applications based on screen libraries like curses [Arn84, Vo85] or X [Nye90] 
and various spreadsheets or database packages are easy to use, but offer little reuse because 
the computational methods are too intertwined with the implementation of other parts of 
the system. EASEL is an attempt at bridging this reuse gap between general purpose but 
hard to use tools and application specific but easy to use software. 


EASEL’s approach to system construction can be summed up as that of separating Design 
Programming from Computational Programming. The EASEL language focuses on express- 
ing the high level design of a system including its user interface and task partition. Most 
computational details in the lower two layers are left out at this level but enough of the 
interface to appropriate software components can be specified. In this way, tool reuse is 
naturally a component of the EASEL’s system construction method. As we shall see later, 
by bringing in a language tool for program design, EASEL also makes possible the reuse 
of certain high level tasks in much the same way that software tools traditionally improve 
computational reuse. 


3. The EASEL language 


The EASEL language is block structured where the block types map to certain high 
level activities. Some blocks define user interface components end tasks such as: , 


e {frame — a high level task 
e {context - grouping of related activities 
e {menu — selections to be decided by users 


e {question - a group of questions is a form 


e {write — display text to screen 
Other blocks and statements define computations such as: 


e faction — runs the enclosed shell script 
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e {process - runs named cooperating UNIX process and sends enclosed text to its 
standard input 


e ~Ccall — calls the named C function 

e ~call “goto “overlay “return - transition among frames 
e ~evglobal “evlocal - event handling 

e file input and output 

e string handling 


e mathematical operations and functions 


Other language statements provide for managing the scope of variables, manipulating the 
run-time UNIX process environment and keyboard bindings and macros. Another group of 
statements is used to modify default display attributes, such as window locations, border 
styles, colors, etc. 


EASEL variables need not be declared and are initialized as empty strings. Most operations 
including those requiring communicating with external processes or subroutines result in 
string values. However, in cases where numerical values are required, the mathematical 
assignment statement := can be used to do such computations. 


EASEL applications are constructed in a network of frames. Each frame is defined in a frame 
block: 


{frame FrameID “argi “arg2 . 


}f 


Each frame has its own name or frame id, may accept arguments, may contain statements 
and other nested blocks, and may return values to its caller. EASEL variable names (and 
keywords) begin with the ~ (tilde) character. 


Composite blocks provide grouping of statements and nested blocks: 


{context (entry): (exit) 
tc 


Control flow as exemplified above is directed via (entry) and (exit) conditions. A block or 
statement is executed only if its (entry) condition is true; control loops through the block 
or statement until its (exit) condition is satisfied. An omitted, or null, condition is taken 
as true. 


Rather than examining the EASEL programming language in detail, we will illustrate how 
to build a system with EASEL using a small example. 
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3.1. An EASEL email application 


An electronic mail application serves as a small but realistic example. The main tasks 
of the application consist of: 


e Getting a list of users, 
e Asking the user to select addressees, 
e Filling out a mail form, and 


e Sending the mail. 


The design of the frame network for such an email application might then look like Figure 2. 


Figure 2: The email frame network 


Below is the EASEL code for the top level email frame. Line 1 begins a frame block for 
frame email. Line 2 calls frame users to get a list of users that is assigned to variable 
“users. Line 3 calls frame select with argument ~users to ask user to make selections 
which will be assigned to variable “to. Line 4 calls frame mfozm with argument ~to. This 
frame will return three values to be assigned to “to, “subj and ~mesg. Line 5 begins with 
an entry condition that is true only when both ~to and “mesg are not null; if that is the 
case, then frame msend is called to send the message to the selected people. Line 6 denotes 
the end of the frame block. 


1: {frame email 

2 “call users > “users 

3 “call select “users > “to 

4: “call mform “to > “to “subj “mesg 

5 (“to!=“null && “mesg!="null): “call msend “to “subj “mesg 
6: }f 


The first: task or frame called by email is users. Below is she code for users. Line 2 
runs /bin/ksh as a cooperating process or coprocess. Values returned from the coprocess 
will be assigned to variable ~logins. Line 3 specifies the “end-of-response” and “end-of- 
commands” protocol delimiters to be used between EASEL and the coprocess. When EASEL 
is done sending data to the coprocess (the text on line 5), it sends the end-of-commands 
text (echo ShIsDone\n). EASEL then starts reading text returned from the coprocess until 
it sees the end-of-response text (ShIsDone\n). Line 4 says that the screen will not be 
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disturbed during this execution so EASEL will not refresh the screen when it gets back 
control from the coprocess. Line 5 is the complete body of text to be sent to the coprocess; 
on Suns running NIS (formerly Yellow Pages), this shell script will generate the current list 
of logins. Line 6 ends the process block. Line 7 causes control to return to the calling frame 
and returns the value contained in the variable ~logins. 


1: {frame users 

2 {process "/bin/ksh" > “logins 

3 ~!"ShTIsDone\n","echo ShIsDone\n" 

4: “$ 

5: ypcat passwd | cut -d: -fi | sort | uniq | xargs 
6 }p 

¥¢ “return “logins 

8: 


}f 


The next task is to ask the user to select the desired addressees from the available list of 
users. Below is the frame select that performs this task. Line 1 begins frame select, 
which has argument ~list. Lines 2-8 present the ~list of logins as a menu to the end-user, 
builds a ~to list adding each user selection, and loops until a null choice is entered. The 
. window statement on line 3 defines a window for the menu. If this is not defined EASEL will 
construct some default window whose size and placement are designed to make good use 
of screen real estate. Line 5 provides the list of options to be shown, namely those stored 
in variable ~list. Delimiters for the list are specified as space, tab, or newline characters. 
Line 6 builds a list of the logins selected by the user and stores the result in the variable 
“to. This variable is used in the menu’s title given in line 4 to give immediate feedback to 
user on the current set of selections. Line 9 returns the value of ~to to the calling frame. 


1: {frame select “list 

2 {menu :(“pers == “null) “pers 

3 .window( x=5, xlen=50, y=0, ylen=10 ) 
4 Mail To: “to 

5 {option “list " \t\n" 

6: “to = “to * “pers *" '" 
t to 
8 }m 

9 

0: 


“return “to 


ra 


yf 


A screen snapshot of select is shown in Figure 3. Note that the frame stack email: select 
shows the traversal sequence in the frame network to get to the frame select. If allowed 
by system designers, experienced users of an EASEL application can use the commands at 
the bottom of the screen to directly access any frame in the network. 


The third email task is to display a mail form and let the user fill it in. Below is the 
frame mform. The context block beginning on line 2 is used to group the enclosed question 
blocks so they will be displayed together as a unit or form. The .form statement on lines 
3-8 specifies that answer fields should be shown in color 2 (typically underlining on black 
and white terminals) with attributes set to printable characters. The .form statement also 
includes a template for the form and indicates which question variables correspond to which 
answer fields. For example, line 4 indicates that the answer field is the ~To variable, which, 
in this case, was passed as an argument to the frame. Thus any menu selections made by 
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Figure 3: The select screen 


the user in the select frame will be shown on the form as soon as it is displayed. The user 
can edit the answer field on the form or move on to the next field. Lines 10-12 provide 
help text for this form should the user request help. Although not shown here, help text 
may include EASEL variables as well as hypertext links. Lines 13-22 are the question blocks 
used to build up the form; each provides a variable to collect the user’s response to that 
question. The .field statement in line 20 overrides the suggested template and specifies 
that the answer ~Mesg field be repeated 10 times for a ten-line answer. If the user types 
beyond the 10% line, the answer field will scroll (unless the answer has been restricted to 
the length specified). Although the syntax for specifying a form is a bit verbose with its 
.form statement and group of question blocks, it saves frame designers from counting row 
and column coordinates and allows entry conditions on question blocks to tailor field access 
dynamically. Line 24 returns the values in ~To, “Subj, and ~Mesg back to the calling frame. 
Figure 4 shows a screen snapshot of the form. 


1: {frame mform ~To 

2 {context 

3 form( c=2, a=p, 

4: TOS io oe $ “To 
5: SUBS Pies $ “Subj 
6 

T GS ae en ee $ “Mesg 
8: ) 

9: Mail Form 

10: {descript 

11: Some HELP for the form 

12: }d 

13: {question “To 

14: To: 

15: }q 

16: {question “Subj 

17: Subj: 

18: tq 

19: {question “~Mesg 
20: -field( r=10 ) 
21: Mesg: 
22: }q 
23: tc 
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24: “return “To “Subj “Mesg 
25: }£ 


Sierel: Tia 





To: asf _kpy 
Subj: cpp macros 


Meso: Can we get together Tues 
after lunch to discuss 


name=value macros for cpp and EASEL? 


Figure 4: The mform screen 


The final task, if the user has provided non-null text for the addressees and the message, is 
to send the user’s e-mail, as coded in frame msend below. Line 2 gets the current value of 
the environment variable $LOGNAME and stores it in the EASEL variable ~LOGNAME (for use 
in the mail message body). Lines 3-14: communicate with the same coprocess /bin/ksh as 
was set up in the frame users. This time, what is being sent to the shell is a multi-line 
mail command that is parameterized by several EASEL variables. The variable ~efsdate 
in line 8 is an EASEL read-only variable containing the current date as a string, e.g., Sat 
May 21 01:40:10 EDT 1994. 


1: {frame msend “To “Subj “Mesg 
2 “getenv ~LOGNAME 

3 {process "/bin/ksh" 

4: “!"ShTsDone\n","echo ShIsDone\n" 
5: “$ 

6: mail “To <<!! 

7: Subj: “Subj 

8: Date: “efsdate 

9: 
10: “Mesg 
11: 
12: Thanks! ~LOGNAME 

13% !! 
14 }p 
15: }f£ 


The actual text for the mail command, as sent to the shell, is shown below. In prototyping 
and early testing of a frame, the process block for the mail command in lines 3-14 might be 
enclosed in a write block (to the screen or to a file) to simply write out the mail command 
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as it would be sent to the coprocess to let the command be checked without sending any 
unnecessary mail. 


mail gsf kpv <<!! 
Subj: cpp macros 
Date: Sat Apr 30 01:40:10 EDT 1994 


Can we get together Tues 
after lunch to discuss 
name=value macros for cpp and Easel? 


Thanks! jjs 
!! 


That has been a quick look at EASEL as a language and system to build end-user systems. 
As the email application shows, the application design process starts with identifying tasks 
from user’s perspective. These tasks can be quickly prototyped in the EASEL language 
without lower level computations. In this way, the tasks can be tested out with users to 
see if they are suitable. In parallel to or with user testing, computational tasks can be 
implemented and tested. This cycle continues until the system is complete. Figure 5 shows 


this system construction method. 
User Interface Computations 
Frames Data 













Releases 


Figure 5: EASEL frame system development cycle 


3.2. Building higher abstraction levels with macros 


The availability of a language suitable for design programming enables design reuse in 
the traditional style of building macro templates and code libraries. It is clear how frames 
parallel traditional library functions and can be reused as such. In many projects where 
families of applications are built, higher levels of reuse can be achieved by defining macro 
templates. Such templates are useful because they: 


e Reduce programming time of repetitive tasks, 


e Standardize the look and feel of the user interface, and 
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e Standardize the access to lower level computational functions. 


For example, consider the task of obtaining a list of logins in frame users of the email 
application. The shell communication can be abstracted to the actions of: 

e Sending the shell a set of commands, 

e Reading responses from the shell, and 

e Assigning responses to an appropriate EASEL variable. 
Below is a macro definition of this task in an extended C preprocessor language [KR78, 
Fow88]. The macro KSH_get takes two arguments Cmd and Var that define the command 


to be sent to the shell and the variable to store any responses. The default values for Cmd 
and Var are the string echo ok and the variable name ksh_out. 


1: #macdef KSH_get(Cmd="echo ok", Var=ksh_out) 
2 {process "/bin/ksh" > “Var 

3: ~!"ShTsDone\n","echo ShIsDone\n" 
4: “$ 

8: Cmd 

6 }p 

T #endmac 


The instantiation below of the macro KSH_get generates the equivalent code on lines 2-6 
of frame users: 


KSH_get(Var=users, Cmd="ypcat passwd | cut -d: -f1 | sort -u | xargs") 


The communication protocol with the shell as defined in this example is relatively simple. 
For other tools, it can be much more complex. By using macro templates, frame developers 
can focus directly on what needs to be performed without having to worry about how it is 
performed, which helps avoid inadvertent errors. 


The same technique can also be applied to the menu task in the select frame. Below 
is the macro template to do that. Here, macro parameters are used to describe the main 
components of a menu block. In this example, the menu window is constrained to always 
appear with the top left corner at location x=5 and y=0 and dimensions xlen=50 and 
ylen=10. This is somewhat contrived (by default, windows are automatically sized and 
placed by a best-fit rule) but it serves to show how interface constraints can be standardized 
using macro templates. 


1: #macdef Menu_list( Title=Selections, List=list, Sel=sel, Ans=ans) 
2: {menu :(~Sel == “null) “Sel 

3: -window( x=5, xlen=50, y=0, ylen=10 ) 

4: Title: “Ans 

5: {option “List " \t\n" 

6: “Ans = “Ans * “Sel *" '" 

7: to 

8: }n 

9: #endmac 
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For completeness, the following instantiation of Menu_list generates the same code for the 
menu block on lines 2-8 of frame select: 


Menu_list(Title=Mail To, Sel=pers, Ans=to) 


4, Experiences with building an application family 


Within AT&T, several projects have successfully used EASEL to build sophisticated 
network management applications. In particular, a project which we shall called Project D 
made extensive use of EASEL to generate families of end-user applications for a variety of 
end-users, including: 


e Switch engineers — to monitor, forecast, plan, and equip switches to handle traffic loads 
efficiently, 


e Operations support staff — to monitor and evaluate operator services throughout a 
network, and 


e Service planners — to conduct traffic analyses of specialized services and provide reports. 


Much of the raw data for these systems is generated automatically by the switches them- 
selves in the telephone network. Portions of this data are periodically downloaded onto 
UNIX servers and stored in relational databases, for use by applications. These applications 
are often written in C with embedded SQL calls. The C code can be complex, sophisticated, 
and not easy to use by non-experts. But to better serve telephone customers, it is becoming 
more and more important to make such capabilities readily available to end-users. 


When Project D first started, it recognized the needs to reuse existing C code and to provide 
friendly user interfaces. They found lots of literature on user interfaces, e.g., [Sch87], and 
a variety of user interface packages inspired by the early work at Xerox PARC [Gol84], 
including Apple Macintoshes and PCs with Microsoft Windows. But what was needed was 
to wrap a friendly user interface around large existing C applications running on UNIX 
systems. EASEL was chosen for this task. 


In building applications, Project D’s architects recognized that there were many tasks that 
are repeated again and again, such as: 


e Obtaining information from the database, 
e Formatting data for display to end-users, 


e Collecting end-user responses via menus and forms, 


Providing hypertext help, 
e Storing new information into the database, and 


e Time-stamping and posting messages to end-users. 


This led Project D to layer their code as follows: 
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A library of high-level objects, 


EASEL frame code, 


Application-specific libraries, including database access utilities (C and SQL), and 


e A relational database. 


The high level objects currently number about 70 and are implemented as macros that 
expand into EASEL code (using awk and cpp). Code generated by the macros reference a 
library of about 90 utilities, written both in EASEL and C, many of which interface with 
the database. As new reusable objects or object attributes are found and defined, EASEL 
code and database access utilities can be expanded as needed. 


To date, Project D has built nearly a dozen different end-user systems, each consisting 
of hundreds of EASEL frames. During the initial phase of the project, many new objects 
are discovered, implemented in macros and, as necessary, supported by new low-level C 
functions and/or database transactions. Application architects have said that the capability 
to write new macros and new code at any level avoids hitting “brick walls” and makes this 
approach based on EASEL even more powerful than a typical 4GL. Recent applications 
have been built entirely out of predefined macros. The expansion of common macros can 
be “personalized” to meet particular requirements of particular customer sets. 


A typical Project D source code file written with macros averages about 100 to 200 lines 
long, which after macro expansion averages about 1,000 lines of EASEL source code. Thus, 
use of the macros reduces code size roughly by a factor of 5 if compared to straight EASEL 
code. It is not as easy to get a similar comparison between EASEL code and equivalent 
code in C but it is not hard to conclude that the code size reduction would be much larger 
than that. Project D developers have estimated that programming in EASEL alone (without 
macros) offers a 10 to 1 advantage in terms of implementation time over writing the same 
end-user system in C. 


This high level of software reuse has allowed Project D to employ small teams to inter- 
act with customer focus groups, design, test, and rapidly refine prototypes using customer 
feedback to flesh out features for production releases. The end results for Project D are 
customers who feel that they are getting what they really want. Finally, from an organi- 
zational point of view, an important aspect of having high level macro objects is that they 
are easily learned by developers new to the project. New Project D developers typically 
can begin to build screen objects within a few days of training. 


5. Evolution and reuse experience 


EASEL has grown and matured significantly over the years, thanks to two complemen- 
tary forces. One has been feedback from designers and developers using EASEL to build 
end-user systems. Many discovered leading-edge ways to use EASEL, pushing at its frontiers 
and suggesting new features. The other has been continued involvement and interaction 
with other software engineering researchers. Discussions frequently led to the recognition 
of common problems, some of which eventually lent themselves to common solutions to the 
benefit of more than one project. 
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An example of users’ feedback is the recent addition of an interactive frame builder efb. For 
many years, EASEL provided a language and environment to program and execute end-user 
systems. We have discussed the benefits of having a language suitable for implementing the 
high level design of such systems. However, an aspect of user interface design that cannot 
be easily addressed by a textual language is that of experimenting with different screen 
layouts. The frame builder efb addresses this needs by allowing users to write EASEL code 
and lay out the screen interactively. It is interesting to note that efb itself is implemented 
in the EASEL language as a frame system consisting of about 150 frames and 3 coprocesses 
written in C. 


EASEL is based on a number of standard libraries; the original list included: curses, for 
screen manipulations, malloc for memory allocation, regex for regular expression match- 
ing [KP84], and stdio, the standard input/output library. In the course of EASEL’s evolu- 
tion, we found that some of these libraries needed improvement and that new libraries were 
needed. 


The earliest version of EASEL, around early 1982, was based on the original curses library 
on the BSD4.1 UNIX System. Aside from a number of bugs, this version of curses also 
suffered from lack of features (such as hardware scrolling) and poor performance. After 
much consideration, curses was rewritten to improve code quality and efficiency. The new 
library, screen [FKV94], remains upwards compatible with curses and includes new features 
such as screen editing, menu display, mouse support. It is also fully internationalized and 
and supports multiple international multi-byte character sets. Because of screen, EASEL 
is perhaps the only current application construction system that enables applications that 
run transparently in multiple countries using different character code sets across the Orient 
and Europe. 


EASEL uses the malloc package for dynamic memory allocations. Early in its development, 
it was discovered that standard malloc implementations both on System V and BSD UNIX 
systems had severe deficiencies, either in terms of space fragmentation or time performance 
or both. This prompted a study by Korn and Vo[KV85] to compare all available malloc 
implementations in 1985. At that time, a new malloc package based on the best-fit strategy 
was also implemented. The study found that this package provides the best trade-off in 
both time and space. This version of malloc is now part of the standard System V UNIX 
distribution. More recently, we found that certain large EASEL applications may have 
hundreds to thousands of users running concurrently on the same server. This indicates 
that there is much to be gained by using shared memory for storing frames on line. Coupled 
with certain other needs, this prompted a generalization of malloc to vmalloc [Vo94a, Vo94b], 
a new library that introduces the idea of allocation from regions each of which may employ 
a different allocation strategy and a different means to obtain memory. 


When event handling was added to EASEL, it was discovered that signals could cause the 
screen to be only partially updated. The bug was tracked down to the stdio library which 
drops data if a write system call is interrupted by a signal. This and other shortcomings 
of stdio led to the writing of sfio, a faster, safer I/O library [KV91]. 


Along the way, it was found that several pieces of software in the department, including 
EASEL, would benefit from a library for on line dictionary management — for example, to 
access variables in a symbol table. A flexible dictionary library, libdict was written to handle 
both ordered and unordered objects using binary trees or hash tables [NV93]. 
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The need to distribute low-level libraries that depend on system calls and other environmen- 
tal parameters for a wide range of hardware and software platforms led to the development 
of an installation tool to automate the process. The tool, called Irre [FKSV94], probes 
and then configures the software automatically without human intervention. 


5.1. Other approaches 


The first version of EASEL called Irs [Vo90] was first developed in the early part of 
1982. At that time, there were few alternative languages for building end-user applications. 
Within AT&T, the best known tool for form-based applications was FE, a form-entry 
system [Pri85]. As FE focused on forms, it could not be used for more general applications 
requiring menus or windows. More recently, there are a number of commercial character- 
based packages with comparable functionality to EASEL. Most notable are the FMLI 
package distributed with UNIX System V and the JAM package [Jya94]. FMLI is based on 
the curses library and uses a syntax similar to the shell language enhanced with constructs 
to write forms and menus. The heavy reliance on separate scripts for forms and menus 
FMLI cumbersome to use. JAM runs on both PC and UNIX systems and is based on 
proprietary software for screen handling. JAM relies more on an interactive screen builder 
to prototype screens than on a language to write applications. Though this makes it easy 
to build single applications with few screens, it can become cumbersome when families of 
applications must be built along the line of Project D discussed in Section 4. In fact, Project 
D developers investigated both JAM and EASEL and decided to use EASEL because its open- 
ended architecture makes it easy to add new functionality at any number of architectural 
levels, e.g., high-level macros, EASEL’s code, processes, or C routines. On the bit-mapped 
graphic side, the TcL/TxK [Ous94] language and toolkit is compatible to EASEL in the basic 
approach to tool and application design. In fact, it would be interesting to rewrite the 
display library of EASEL based on TCL/TX or a similar toolkit. An advantage of doing 
this is that EASEL-based applications could run transparently on character terminals and 
graphical workstations. 


6. Conclusion 


We have described EASEL a language and system for building end user systems. From 
an application builder’s point of view, the success of EASEL derives directly from its phi- 
losophy of separating Design programming from Computational programming by providing 
a programming language suitable for design implementation. This enables a style of sys- 
tem development that focuses on partitioning tasks as seen from users’ perspective and 
increases the chance of matching users’ expectations. Having a high level language for 
design programming brings in traditional reuse techniques such as code libraries and tem- 
plates. In addition, by defining precisely a small number of standard interfaces to external 
code, EASEL encourages the construction of reusable code. We described experiences with 
a project where a family of end-user applications were built based on these ideas. In this 
case, the application builders themselves claimed at least a factor of five reduction in code 
size and corresponding productivity improvement. 


We have also touched on our own experiences of software reuse in the construction and 
evolution of EASEL. The total size for EASEL and associated libraries stands at a little over 
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60,000 lines of C code. For many years, this body of code was maintained and enhanced 
by essentially a single person (Vo). This is not normally feasible but for the high level of 
reusability in the internal code. As the software evolves, we gradually abstract pieces of it 
into reusable libraries. The construction of such libraries have sometimes led to new and 
interesting theoretical problems. For example, early in the rewrite of the curses library, it 
is recognized that screen scrolling is best modeled by a string matching problem in which 
matches have weights. This led to the development of a new heaviest common subsequence 
algorithm[JV92]. Recently, new algorithms and heuristics for memory allocation were de- 
veloped in building the wmalloc library. Thus, reuse permeates our way of building software 
and drives the interplay between theory and practice. 
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ABSTRACT 


MATLAB is a high level language oriented towards scientific and engineering 
applications. It has evolved over a ten year history to become a popular, flexible, power- 
ful, but still simple language, and has served as an effective platform for over a dozen 
"toolboxes" supporting everything from symbolic computation to digital filter design, 
control theory, and neural nets. Designed to be used interactively, MATLAB also sup- 
ports the ability to define functions and scripts, and dynamically link with C and FOR- 
TRAN programs. This paper discusses a project to provide a compiler for MATLAB. 
The focus of this paper is on techniques that might be useful for other high-level lan- 
guages, and the parts of such languages that resist compilation. Our constructed MAT- 
LAB compiler is in beta test, and has demonstrated speedups over interpretation of up to 
300 times on practical programs. 


Introduction to MATLAB 


MATLAB grew out of an attempt to provide a user-friendly front end for the LINPACK matrix programs 
developed in the late ’70s and early ’80s. Visualization methods were added in the late ’80s, including a 
powerful 3-D graphing capability. Recent trends in the language have focused on an object-oriented graph- 
ics capability that permits a rich GUI construction, and the support of over a dozen toolboxes that support 
specialized scientific and engineering areas. A student edition of MATLAB is available for a low price, and 
over fifty textbooks have been written incorporating MATLAB in their course material. 


MATLAB is, for all intents and purposes, a typeless language (or, if you wish, a strongly typed language), 
since every data object has the same type: a two dimensional array of complex numbers. Vectors are arrays 
with one dimension equal to 1, while scalars are 1x1 arrays. The sole exception is that strings have a flag 
bit set to control how they are printed: a string is represented as a vector of real numbers, one byte per ele- 
ment of the array. (This is in amusing contrast to many very very high-level languages that represent num- 
bers as strings; MATLAB represents strings as numbers...). There is also support for sparse matrices, 
although they intermingle freely with regular matrices. The language is supported by an interpreter that 
supports interactive use, creation and execution of functions, dynamic loading of FORTRAN and C func- 
tions, and extensive debugging facilities. 


Syntactically, MATLAB has few surprises. As you might expect, there is a notation for describing two 
dimensional arrays: 
[ 2336 23 1a Se NOG te Soe] 


describes an array with two rows and three columns. Most MATLAB expressions will print their values 
when typed--following the expression with a semicolon will suppress the printing. Because many numeri- 
cal algorithms return multiple values, functions (but not ordinary assignments) can assign to several vari- 
ables: 
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(ie), <=] elas); 
returns the standard L-U decomposition of a matrix X. Functions are also polymorphic: 
([L,U,p] = lu(X); 


returns a permutation in addition to the L and U matrices. Functions can interrogate how many inputs and 
outputs they are called with--in fact, the L matrix returned by 1u is different in the two argument and three 
argument case. 


MATLAB users have been encouraged to "vectorize" their computations--that is, to make use of built in 
array and matrix operations rather than writing scalar code. To this end, a number of vector-like extensions 
have been put into MATLAB. For example, if I is a vector of 0’s and 1’s, and A is a vector the same length 
as I, then A(I) is a vector consisting of just those elements of A where I is 1 (The apparent ambiguity is 
resolvable (just barely) because subscripts in MATLAB start at 1). Since relational operators and most 
Boolean operations produce vectors of 0’s and 1’s, there is no shortage of such index vectors. So you can 
say A(A>0) to refer to the vector of positive elements from the vector A. You can also delete elements by 
assigning the empty array to them: 


A(A<0) = []; 
deletes all the negative elements from the vector A. 


Throughout, the emphasis in MATLAB has been on supporting the user with "no surprises", and the result 
has been quite successful. However, while the user has few surprises, there are plenty in the implementa- 
tion. As a simple example, consider the colon operator that produces regularly spaced vectors: 


Oo) se: els eo" a1: 
produces the vector 
[Oi et Se es yd ob 6: oo By Obed 2 Oe] 


However, in the general case, getting the colon operator to work properly is surprisingly subtle, and quite 
wound up with the properties of floating-point arithmetic. Simply determining the correct number of ele- 
ments in the vector is a subtle exercise in roundoff error. For some filtering applications, a colon operator 
with endpoints —x and x must be exactly symmetrical around the origin, to prevent systematic buildup of 
roundoff error: contemplating the difficulties with 


=2* pi. os pL/1O" 24 pr 


where pi is our favorite transcendental will help you appreciate why the colon operator takes several pages 
of code. 


Functions may be defined with a keyword and syntax that gives names to the input and output arguments. 
A function is written into a file with the extension .m; if the file called xxx .m, and is written into a direc- 
tory on the search path of the MATLAB interpreter, a function called xxx has just been defined. Note that 
the function name is derived from the name of the file containing the definition--while the syntax for func- 
tion declarations allows a name to be specified, this name is ignored. For obvious reasons, these files are 
called M-files . 


Mexfiles and the MATLAB Compiler 


MATLAB has coexisted with FORTRAN and C code from its earliest days. So pressing was this need that 
MATLAB has supported dynamic linking and execution for many years, often orginally through special 
code written before this feature was available as part of standard operating systems. These dynamically 
loadable "MATLAB executable” files are called mexfiles . 


An external interface was defined to allow Fortran and C programs to be written, compiled, and then 
dynamically loaded into MATLAB and executed. This interface consists primarily of a set of library func- 
tions and an associated header file that allow the Fortran and C programs to determine the dimensions of an 
array argument, find the real and imaginary parts, construct output arrays, etc. Typically, mexfiles consist 
of a "wrapper" that reads the MATLAB data structures, finds their pieces, and puts together the MATLAB 
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results, and one or more core functions that do the desired computation, often lifted with little change from 
an existing Fortran or C application. 


Mexfiles work like M-files; if a file named xxx .mex is on the search path of the interpreter, it is taken to 
be the definition of the function xxx. (Actually, the suffix depends on the system the file is compiled 
on--for Sun 4’s, the actual suffix is mex4.). If there is both an xxx.m and an xxx.mex, the mexfile wins. 


The MATLAB compiler compiles M-files into mexfiles, primarily to obtain improved execution 
speed--when an M-file contains few matrix or vector operations, interpreter overhead can be a considerable 
fraction of the total runtime, so speedups of orders of magnitude are possible. In writing the compiler, it 
was a great advantage that there was already an existing dynamically loadable format for mexfiles that 
could be used. Also, while compiling an M-file to run without the interpreter is sometimes useful (and, in 
fact, MATLAB supported a toolkit for embedded control that compiled a limited class of M-files into Cina 
standalone environment), our target for the compiler was to turn M-files into mexfiles, preserving the flexi- 
bility and power of the interpeter. 


MATLAB’s Overhead and How to Remove It 


To understand how the compiler speeds up programs, we need first to understand where MATLAB spends 
its time. The traditional rule of thumb suggests that the "cost" of interpreting is an order of magnitude in 
execution speed, but this rule of thumb is very misleading when applied to MATLAB. The data objects in 
MATLAB can be very large, containing thousands of elements. The fundamental operations on these data 
objects (for example, matrix multiplication) and many of the standard library operations (such as solving 
linear equations) are built into the interpreter, and use state-of-the-art algorithms. Since these operations 
can perform millions of floating point operations the overhead of interpretation can be insignificant in these 
cases. 


However, when the MATLAB function consists largely of scalar operations, the overhead can be consider- 
able. Not only do the operations have to be interpreted, but storage needs to be allocated for the matrices, 
sizes need to be checked, etc. Looking at such a scalar MATLAB program, it appears at first that its trans- 
lation into C or FORTRAN would be straightforward. For example, consider the simple function that cre- 
ates an n-element vector of squares: 


function a=squaresl (n) 
for i=l:n 
ali) “= sia; 

end 
This is actually very poor MATLAB code, because each vector element assignment causes the array a to 
grow, leading to n—1 reallocations of the original space, each time a little larger. Many storage allocators 
display quadratic behavior with such an allocation pattern, since the previous values must be copied into the 
larger space for each element of the array. Far better is to allocate a row vector of the right size at the 
beginning of the loop, and then just stuff the elements: 


function a=squares2(n) 
a=zeros(1,n); 
for:-T=V'n 

a(a) = 113 
end 


On a Sun SPARC 10, the second function interprets almost 15 times faster than the first when n is 5000. 
Not surprisingly, the majority of serious MATLAB functions preallocate such arrays. 


However, the really expert MATLAB programmer would just write 

ae So Cm ee 2s 
which is in tum nearly sixty times faster than squares2. (.7 is an operator that performs the power 
operation elementwise across the array, calling built in functions). 


When the two squares functions are compiled, the generated C code also has to respect the semantics of 
growing the array with every assignment. The compiled C code for squares1 runs about 4.5 times faster 
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than the interpreted code for n = 5000, due in large part to a somewhat better reallocation scheme for grow- 
ing the arrays. For squares2, the compiled code runs about six times faster than the interpreted code. 
The C code generated has to check each reference and assignment to ensure that it is in range--a special 
*fast’ flag allows this subscript checking code (and the resulting semantics of growing the array) to be sup- 
pressed, consistent with the spirit of most C code. When this is used, the time is cut by another factor of 
6.5, bringing the code quality close to the optimal MATLAB solution. Summarizing the times (in sec.) for 


n=5000: 
4.5824 squaresl, interpreted 
1.0079 squaresl, compiled 
0.2622 squares2, interpreted 
0.0422 squares2, compiled 
0.0065 squares2, compiled with ‘fast’ flag 
0.0056 (1:5000).°2 
Type Imputation 


When the squares2 function is compiled, i and n are allocated to C integers, and a is known to be a real 
matrix. This saves a great deal of overhead, since the integers are allocated on the stack and no dynamic 
allocation is needed. Correctly figuring out the "true” types for a MATLAB program is the key part of 
compiling it effectively. This is especially true when we attempt to determine whether a variable is a scalar, 
and whether a variable is non-complex. For example, even something as straightforward as i* i could take 
a huge overhead if it was viewed as a matrix multiplication of two complex matrices--hundreds of instruc- 
tions of overhead would surround the one multiplication that really mattered. 

There are three main methods used to gain information about MATLAB types, which we can characterize 
"bottom up", "top down", and "recursive". Bottom up methods start with a simple known type and follow 
its possible transformations. For example, in squares2, the expression 1 :n is an array of integers, so the 
for statement that defines i always sets i to an integer. Knowing that i is an integer, i*i must be, and 
thus a(i) is. Since the elements of a are only set to integer values, the array a must be an integer array. 


The bottom up method is made a bit more complicated because of the dynamic typing of MATLAB. The 
variable i may be the square root of —1 at one place in the program, an integer at another, a string at a third, 
and a full complex matrix at a fourth use. This means that we cannot have a traditional symbol table that 
tracks "the" type of i; we must associate a type with every use of i, and follow the implications of this 
through the program flow. 


An interesting situation arises when we have iterative control flow. For example, suppose the variable X is 
set in three places: 


ws lr. 
for 
x = x + 1; 
x = 2*x,; 
end 


It is reasonably clear that X is always going to be an integer. However, the X on the right side of X=X+1 
has its value set in two places: the initial X=1, and the X=2*X from the previous loop iteration. Since we 
know nothing about the type of the previous X, we tentatively make X an integer. Continuing in this way, 
we see that X always retains an integer value. Had the third equation been X=2 .5*X, we would have had 
to upgrade the type of X from integer to floating point when we had completed the analysis. 


This kind of analysis is well known in compiler writing circles (but not too well known outside), and a 
well-known technique is used to address this. We analyze the control flow for the program and associate 
with every variable a list of expressions that might define it (so-called use-def chains). When analyzing the 
type of the X on the left side of X=X+1, we see that it is set from the right hand side of the assignment, so 
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we need to understand the type of the right-hand X. There are two possible definition points for this X: X=1 
and X=2*X. The first definition point has a known type, integer scalar. The second requires us to recur- 
sively ask about the type of the left side of X=2 *X. This in turn requires that we ask about the right side X 
of X=2*xX. And this has a single definition point, the left side of X=X+1. At this point, we appear to have 
reached an impasse, but in fact we are nearly done. As we investigate each of these types, we mark each 
definition of the variable we are recursively examining by setting a flag. When we encounter a definition 
with the flag set, we know (or, rather, those gifted in such matters can prove) that nothing new will be added 
from this definition, so we need take no action. At this point, we can unwind the recursion, recognizing 
that nothing other than integers is ever seen in the type structure for X, so X is an integer everywhere. 


This land of analysis (called a "least fixed point" by the theorists) is easy to apply when the type structure 
has a natural way of joining two types: for example, joining a floating point number and an integer array 
gives a floating-point array. We do this analysis with a type hierarchy consisting of integer, float, and com- 
plex, and a shape hierarchy consisting of scalar, vector (array with one dimension equal to 1), and array. 


The second kind of type imputation arises from top down constraints, e. g., a variable is used in such a way 
that it implies things about its type. As an example, consider 


function a=f(x) 


y(3) =4 +x; 


Here, the input variable might a priori be any shape, but we know that y (3) is a scalar,so 4 + x must 
be, so x must be. Unlike the previous case, this type information is not built bottom up from components, 
but is constrained top down by its uses. As another example, in the squares2 function, we recognize that 
the arguments to the "zeros" function are integers, so the input n must be. 


The challenge comes in correctly blending these two forms of type imputation. For example, suppose we 
have 


A=B*C; 


and we know that A is scalar. Then, if we know that B is scalar, we can conclude that C must be scalar. 
This tums into a top-down requirement on C. If it later develops that we have underestimated the type of B, 
and B can be a vector, than we must also reexamine C as well. 


The third form of type imputation is recursive examination of functions. MATLAB has several hundred 
library functions in reasonably common use, everything from bookeeping functions like zeros and size 
to mathematical functions like bessel to decompositions like lu and packages to do entire digital filter 
and control theory design. These functions are a rich and vital source of type information, and few MAT- 
LAB functions go for very long without calling another function, so it is essential not to lose information. 
Compounding the difficulty is the large number of built in functions. 


Because the compiler is viewed as being called from the interpreter the interpreter search path is available, 
so we can recursively determine the type of all functions called by a given M-file (except for built-ins, that 
must be keptin a table). To avoid doing this multiple times, we save the computed output types for a given 
function called with a given number of input and output arguments. For built in functions, we have a table 
that makes use of the fact that, for most MATLAB functions, the type and shape of the output of a function 
is related to the type and shape of the inputs. Since most mathematical operations do not cause inputs to 
become less complicated, the type system we chose is one that relates the types and shapes of the outputs to 
the types and shapes of the inputs, together with a "lower bound" type and shape. 


For example, the absolute value function abs always retums real values, but the shape of the result is the 
same as the shape of the input. The function prod takes the product of the rows of a matrix or the ele- 
ments of a vector. The type is the same as the type of the input, but the dimension is one less: prod of a 
matrix yields a vector, while prod of a vector yields a scalar, 

This simple but effective calculus of types is sufficient to handle nearly all built in functions accurately. 


When a function is used, it is first searched for in the table. If it is not found, the M-file is referenced and 
the type of the outputs determined recursively. Because the types of the outputs of a function sometimes 
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depend on the number of input and output arguments, the type imputation system makes different table 
entries for differing numbers of arguments, and can “prune” the parse tree, recognizing conditionals that 
check the number of incoming or outgoing arguments and eliminating unused code from the function in a 
particular case. 


Wrinkles and Blemishes 


As with every language that has been useful and used for a decade, MATLAB has developed some quirks 
that need careful attention when compiling. For example, in common with many interpreters, MATLAB 
has an eval function that takes a string and evaluates it in the context of the calling function. This causes 
the compiler so many problems that we just give up on it. To write an eval properly we would need to 
access all local variables and be able to set them. More seriously, eval could cause a variable to change 
type at runtime, totally breaking the assumptions of the compiler. 


Unfortunately, there is one common use of eval that is reasonably common: using it to simulate a 
varargs functionality in MATLAB. There is some hope that we might recognize this special case and 
compile it efficiently, but there are also language changes afoot to make this feature a first-class part of the 
language, so compiling good code will become easy. 


Another area where the compiler has difficulty with straightforward code is in dealing with the semantic 
ambiguity of subscripting. In an expression like 


A(U) = X; 


where U is an index vector, such vectors may either have values in the range from 1 to the length of A, or 
may have values that are 0 or 1 (as mentioned above), selecting a subvector through a boolean condition. 
The compiler must, in general, call a function and generate a temporary index vector if needed. In most 
cases, it should be possible to recognize at compile time which of these cases is present, but this is not cur- 
rently done in the compiler. 


Strings is another area where the compiler struggles. A string datatype was conspicuously missing from the 
type system described above. Luckily, most MATLAB applications spend little time in string processing. 
The difficulty comes from many library functions that allow certain arguments to be either strings or values. 
It can be very difficult to determine at compile time whether such an argument is really a string. This 
means that we need to carry around a dynamic "string flag" with our matrix structure, as MATLAB does. 
Given that we need do this anyway, there is little incentive to do a better job recognizing strings at compile 
time, since string handling rarely accounts for more than a couple of percent of runtime in MATLAB appli- 
cations. 


The operation of removing elements from a vector is another where the compiler needs to be careful in gen- 
erating code. In MATLAB, an expression like 
A(U) = X; 

has totally different semantics if X is the empty array than if X is nonempty. This would a priori require 
the compiler to insert a test and two totally different pieces of code around a large class of such assign- 
ments. In practice, virtually 100% of the time when it is desired to remove elements, the matrix X is writ- 
ten as explicitly empty. The compiler chooses in this case to restrict the language compiled: we will just 
not correctly compile the general case when X is empty (more precisely, in most cases we will complain 
dynamically that the dimensions do not agree across the assignment...). This language restriction has 
caused no problem up to the present. 


Unexpected Spinoffs 


One interesting result of the compiler project has been a continual flow of bug reports about library rou- 
tines, some of which have been in constant use for many years. The compiler has found some obsolete but 
still tolerated usage, some inefficiencies, some failures to check input arguments, and a couple of improper 
uses (for example, uses of the library routine size where length was intended). 


The compiler is slowly growing a set of lint-like features to comment on MATLAB constructions. As an 
example, consider the expressions 
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if A == B 
and 

PESA TSCB g 
in MATLAB. The first does pretty much what you would expect: the two matrices must agree in shape (or 
one must be a scalar), and the result of the equality operator is a matrix of 0’s and 1’s, describing the equal- 
ity or inequality on an elementwise basis. The semantics of the MATLAB if statment is that the boolean 


argument is examined, and the positive consequent is taken only if every element of the boolean array is 
one. So there are no surprises. 


The second expression would appear to behave in a similar fashion, but in practice is almost always a bug 
when A or B is nonscalar. A boolean array is constructed with 1’s if the corresponding elements are 
unequal, but the if passes only if al1 elements of A differ from the corresponding elements of B, a decided 
surprise. Good MATLAB style should really demand one of the library functions all or any in this case 
(or, for two dimensional arrays, all (all (A==B)) and any (any (A~=B) )). When the compiler is 
invoked in verbose mode, users are told about any conditionals that appear to have nontrivial dimension 
(this also helps the compiler writer find places where the type imputation has missed a trick). 


An Example 


A prototypical example of the effective use of the MATLAB Compiler is provided by the solution of a 
tridiagonal system of linear equations. A tridiagonal linear system is n equations in n unknowns where the 
j-th equation explicitly involves only three unknowns, x ;_), x ;, and x ;4). 


bi xX, +C 1X2 = d; 


Q\Xy+ byXo + €2X3 = dy 
@ j-1X j-1 + BjXy + Cj X js = dj 


An Xp-1 + b,pX, = d, 


The data for the problem consists of two vectors, b and d, of length n, and two vectors, a and c, of length 
n— 1. The resulting solution, x, is then a vector of length n. 


There are several ways to solve a tridiagonal system in MATLAB. One could create a full, n-by-n matrix, 
T, with a, b and c on the subdiagonal, diagonal and superdiagonal, and then use the linear system solution 
operator: 


xcST Nd 


As a function of the order, n, this approach requires n* storage and n° time, so it is impractical for n 


larger than a few hundred. It is much more efficient to create the sparse form of the same matrix and use 
the same backslash operator. The time and storage requirements for the sparse linear equation solver are 
both linear in n, so this approach is reasonable for much larger systems. 


Alternatively, one could use the following M-file. This has optimal storage efficiency because it involves 
only the relevant vectors, But it is slower than the sparse matrix approach because, although the input data 
and the output result are all vectors, the computation itself cannot be "vectorized". Each iteration of the 
loops involves only a few scalar operations. (This sample M-file can only be used when the elements of the 
diagonal coefficient vector, b, are nonzero and, in fact, are large enough that no pivoting for numerical sta- 
bility is required during the elimination processes.) 
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function x = tridi(a,b,c,d) 

%TRIDI Solve tridiagonal system of equations. 

x = TRIDI(a,b,c,d) solves the system of linear 
equations x = T\d where T is the tridiagonal 

Matrix with a on the subdiagonal, b on the diagonal, 
and c on the superdiagonal, and d is the right hand 
side. The input vectors b and d, and the output 
vector x, all have the same length, say n, and the 
input vectors a and c have length n-1. 


oP of of OP OP OP OP 


length (b) ; 
zeros(n,1); 


x 5 
"oul 


for jo = 2:n 3 
p a(j-1)/b(j-1); 
b(j) = b(j) - p*e(j-1); 
a(j) = a(j) - p*d(j-1); 
end 


x(n) = d(n)/b(n); 

for j = n-1;:-1:1 
S07) Se 6 6) oc (el) 705) 4 

end 


For this M-file, the compiler’s most difficult task is determining that the variables j and n are integer 
scalars. This conclusion is possible here because n is the output of the length function and j is involved in 
loops which start at integer values and have integer increments. The result is the crucial declaration 


int j,n; 
in the resulting C program. 


The compiler generates two versions of the body of the function, one for real arithmetic and one for com- 
plex arithmetic. Here is the real version. 


for, glas27h5. <=. Saget hy) 
{ 
p = ((a-pr[((j-1)-1)]) / (b-prf((j-1)-1)1)); 
b.pr[(j-1)] = ((b.pr[(j-1)]) - (p * (e-pr[f((j-1)-1)]))); 
d.pr[(j-1)] ((d.pr[(j-1)]) - (p * (d.prf{((j-1)-1)]))); 


x.pr[(n-1)] = ((d.pr[(n-1)]) / (b.pr[(n-1)])); 
for: ja= > (ns) ees: = iss) 
{ 
x.pr[(j-1)] = (((d-prf[(j-1)]) - 
((c.pr[(j-1)]) * (x.pr[((j+1)-1)]))) / (b.prf(5-1)1)); 
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In the following graph, the circles are the actual measured speedup and the solid line is obtained by fitting 
the measured execution times with linear functions of n and then taking the ratio. We see that, as n 
increases, the compiled version approaches a speedup of 150 over the interpreted version. 


Summary 

It is very rewarding to write a compiler that speeds programs up by orders of magnitude, especially when 
the incoming programs are of practical importance. The compiler has not only made MATLAB a more 
useful product, but has also encouraged an examination of the language and many of the existing programs 
from a new and interesting perspective. 
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ksh - An Extensible High Level Language 


David G. Korn (dgk@research.att.com) 


AT&T Bell Laboratories 
Murray Hill, N. J. 07974 


ksh is a high level interactive script language that is a superset of the UNIX system shell. ksh has 
better programming features and better performance. Versions of ksh are distributed with the UNIX 
system by many vendors; this has created a large and growing user community in many different 
companies and universities. Applications of up to 25,000 lines have been written in ksh and are in 
production use. 


ksh-93 is the first major revision of ksh in five years. Many of the changes for ksh-93 were made 
in order to conform to the IEEE POSIX and ISO shell standards. In addition, ksh-93 has many new 
programming features that vastly extend the power of shell programming. It was revised to meet the 
needs of a new generation of tools and graphical interfaces. Much of the impetus for ksh-93 was 
wksh, which allows graphical user interfaces to be written in ksh. ksh-93 includes the 
functionality of awk, perl, and tcl. Because ksh-93 maintains backward compatibility with earlier 
versions of ksh, older ksh and Bourne shell scripts should continue to run with ksh-93. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the earliest very high level languages for the UNIX* system was the shell. The shell, originally 
an interactive command language, has evolved over the years to become a complete programming 
‘ language. One of the most popular versions of the shell, ksh, is being used as the primary 
programming language in many software development projects in many different companies and 
universities. The most recent version of ksh, ksh-93, incorporates the functionality of awk") while 
maintaining compatibility with earlier shells and with the IEEE POSIX and ISO shell standards.”! 


In this paper I give a history of the UNIX shells, focusing on ksh, primarily the new features in the 
1993 version, ksh-93. I also describe the pros and cons of using ksh, rather than awk, perl", or 
tcl], One of the new features of ksh-93 is that it is extensible by applications programmers; I 
suggest some possible extensions. 


To illustrate the programming power of the new version of ksh, I include two shell programs written by 
Glenn Fowler of AT&T Bell Laboratories. I compare one of these programs with the same program 
written in perl. 


2. HISTORY 


The original UNIX system shell was a simple program written by Ken Thompson at Bell Laboratories, 
as the interface to the new UNIX operating system. It allowed the user to invoke single commands, or 
to connect commands together by having the output of one command pass through a special file called a 
pipe and become input for the next command. The Thompson shell was designed as a command 
interpreter, not a programming language. While one could put a sequence of commands in a file and 


* UNIX is a registered trademark licensed exclusively through X/OPEN Corporation 
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run them, i.e., create a shell script, there was no support for traditional language facilities such as flow 
control, variables, and functions. When the need for some flow control surfaced, the commands 
/bin/if and /bin/goto were created as separate commands. The /bin/if command evaluated 
its first argument and, if true, executed the remainder of the line. The /bin/goto command read the 
script from its standard input, looked for the given label, and set the seek position at that location. 
When the shell returned from invoking /bin/goto, it read the next line from standard input from the 
location set by /bin/goto. 


Unlike most earlier systems, the Thompson shell command language was a user-level program that did 
not have any special privileges. This meant that new shells could be created by any user, which led to a 
succession of improved shells. In the mid-1970s, John Mashey at Bell Laboratories extended the 
Thompson shell by adding commands so that it could be used as a primitive programming language. He 
made commands such as if and goto built-ins for improved performance, and also added shell 
variables. 


At the same time, Steve Bourne at Bell Laboratories wrote a version of the shell which included 
programming language techniques. A rich set of structured flow control primitives was part of the 
language; the shell processed commands by building a parse tree and then evaluating the tree. Because 
of the rich flow control primitives, there was no need for a goto command. Boume introduced the 
"here-document" whereby the contents of a file are inserted directly into the script. One of the often 
overlooked contributions of the Bourne shell is that it helped to eliminate the distinction between 
programs and shell scripts. Earlier versions of the shell read input from standard input, making it 
impossible to use shell scripts as part of a pipeline. 


By the late 1970s, each of these shells had sizable followings within Bell Laboratories. The two shells 
were not compatible, leading to a division as to which should become the standard shell. Steve Bourne 
and John Mashey argued their respective cases at three successive UNIX user group meetings. Between 
meetings, each enhanced their shell to have the functionality available in the other. A committee was 
set up to choose a standard shell. It chose the Bourne shell as the standard. 


At the time of these so-called ‘‘shell wars’’, I worked on a project at Bell Laboratories that needed a 
form entry system. We decided to build a form interpreter, rather than writing a separate program for 
each form. Instead of inventing a new script language, we built a form entry system by modifying the 
Bourne shell, adding built-in commands as necessary. The application was coded as shell scripts. We 
added a built-in to read form template description files and create shell variables, and a built-in to output 
shell variables through a form mask. We also added a built-in named let to do arithmetic using a 
small subset of the C language expression syntax. An array facility was added to handle columns of 
data on the screen. Shell functions were added to make it easier to write modular code, since our shell 
scripts tended to be larger than most shell scripts at that time. Since the Bourne shell was written in an 
Algol-like variant of C, we converted our version of it to a more standard K&R version of C. We 
removed the restriction that disallowed I/O redirection of built-in commands, and added echo, pwd, 
and test built-in commands for improved performance. Finally, we added a capability to run a 
command as a coprocess so that the command that processed the user-entered data and accessed the 
database could be written as a separate process. 


At the same time, at the University of California at Berkeley, Bill Joy put together a new shell called 
the C shell. Like the Mashey shell, it was implemented as a command interpreter, not a programming 
language. While the C shell contained flow control constructs, shell variables, and an arithmetic facility, 
its primary contribution was a better command interface. It introduced the idea of a history list and an 
editing facility, so that users didn’t have to retype commands that they had entered incorrectly. 


I created the first version of ksh soon after I moved to a research position at Bell Laboratories. Starting 
with the form scripting language, I removed some of the form-specific code, and added useful features 
from the C shell such as history, aliases, and job control. 
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In 1982, the UNIX System V shell was converted to K&R C, echo and pwd were made built-in 
commands, and the ability to define and use shell functions was added. Unfortunately, the System V 
syntax for function definitions was different from that of ksh. In order to maintain compatibility with 
the System V shell and preserve backward compatibility, I modified ksh to accept either syntax. 


The popular inline editing features (vi and emacs mode) of ksh were created by software developers 
at Bell Laboratories; the vi line editing mode by Pat Sullivan, and the emacs line editing mode by 
Mike Veach. Each had independently modified the Bourne shell to add these features, and both were in 
organizations that wanted to use ksh only if ksh had their respective inline editor. Originally the idea 
of adding command line editing to ksh was rejected in the hope that line editing would move into the 
terminal driver. However, when it became clear that this was not likely to happen soon, both line 
editing modes were integrated into ksh and made optional so that they could be disabled on systems 
that provided editing as part of the terminal interface. 


As more and more software developers at AT&T switched to ksh, it became the de facto standard shell 
at AT&T. As developers left AT&T to go elsewhere, the demand for ksh led AT&T to make ksh 
source code available to external customers via the UNIX System Toolchest, an electronic software 
distribution system. For a one-time fixed cost, any company could buy rights to distribute an unlimited 
number of ksh binaries. Most UNIX system providers have taken advantage of this and now ship ksh 
as part of their systems. The wider availability of ksh contributed significantly to its success. 


As use of ksh grew, the need for more functionality became apparent. Like the original shell, ksh was 
first used primarily for setting up processes and handling I/O redirection. Newer uses required more 
string handling capabilities to reduce the number of process creations. The 1988 version of ksh, the 
one most widely distributed at the time this is written, extended the pattern matching capability of ksh 
to be comparable to that of the regular expression matching found in sed and grep. 


In spite of its wide availability, ksh source is not in the public domain. This has led to the creation of 
bash, the “‘Bourne again shell’’, by the Free Software Foundation; and pdksh, a public domain 
version of ksh. Unfortunately, neither is compatible with ksh. 


In 1992, the IEEE POSIX 1003.2 and ISO/IEC 9945-2 shell and utilities standards were ratified. These 
standards describe a shell language that was based on the UNIX System V shell and the 1988 version of 
ksh. The 1993 version of ksh is a version of ksh which is a superset of the POSIX and ISO/IEC 
shell standards. With few exceptions, it is backward compatible with the 1988 version of ksh. 


The awk command was developed in the late 1970s by Al Aho, Brian Kernighan, and Peter Weinberger 
of Bell Laboratories as a report generation language. A second-generation awk developed in the early 
1980s was a more general-purpose scripting language, but lacked some shell features. It became very 
common to combine the shell and awk to write script applications. For many applications, this had the 
disadvantage of being slow because of the time consumed in each invocation of awk. The perl 
language, developed by Larry Wall in the mid-1980s, is an attempt to combine the capabilities of the 
shell and awk into a single language. Because perl is freely available and performs better than 
combined shell and awk, per1 has a large user community, primarily at universities. 


The need for a reusable scripting language was recognized in the late 1980s by John Ousterhout at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He invented an extensible scripting language named tcl, an 
acronym for “‘tool control language’’. tcl is written as a library rather than a command. Thus, it can 
be embedded into any command to give it scripting capability. The tcl language has gained a sizable 
following, primarily because of an X Window* programming interface that is provided by an adjunct 


* X Window is a trademark of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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tk. With tk it is possible to write X Window applications as tcl scripts. 


At about the same time that tk was developed, Steve Pendergrast at UNIX Systems Laboratories 
created wksh, a program that extends ksh for X Window programming in MOTIF* and OpenLook**. 
The extensions were added as a collection of built-in commands to create and manipulate widgets. 
Callback functions are written as shell functions. Another version of ksh for X Window programming 
similar to wksh, xksh, was developed by Moses Ling at AT&T and is used in several applications. 
wksh and xksh created new demands on ksh and were a major influence for the new features that 
have been added to ksh-93. A new windowing desktop shell, dtksh, based on ksh-93 and wksh, 
has been developed by Novell and will be part of the Common Operating System Environment, COSE. 


3. REQUIREMENTS FOR A REUSABLE SCRIPTING LANGUAGE 


The primary requirement for any language is that it enable you to easily specify what you want. Also, a 
scripting language should be able to run without requiring a separate compilation system. Since strings 
are a basic element of any general-purpose programming language, the language must handle arbitrary 
length strings automatically. 


A general-purpose scripting language should be simple to learn. There is no easy way to measure how 
simple a language is to learn, but the time to learn a language can be reduced by making the language 
similar to one that users already know. For instance, arithmetic computations should use familiar 
notation and operators should have conventional precedences. 


The language should be widely available and well documented in order to achieve wide usage. 
Programmers do not want to spend time learning a language that will not be available to them wherever 
they work. Also, since no single document is right for everyone, there should be several documents for 
different types of users. 


In addition to performing arithmetic, a script language should have string and pattern matching 
capabilities. The details of memory management of variable sized objects should be handled by the 
language, not by the user. Many applications require the handling of aggregate objects. Even though 
very high level languages require fewer lines of code, real world applications are likely to be large; thus 
a good script language needs to have a method to write procedures or functions that have automatic 
variables and that can return arbitrary values. 


Applications coded in the language should have performance comparable to that of the application if it 
were written in a lower level language. This means that the overhead for interpretation must be 
amortized by the useful work of the application. The lower the overhead for interpretation, the larger the 
class of applications for which the language will be useful. Some applications are short-lived and will 
be dominated by the time they take to start up. 


For many applications, the language should interface simply with the operating system. It should be 
possible to open or create files and network connections, and to read and write data to these objects. It 
must be possible to extend the language in application-specific domains to achieve high reuse. 


Finally, the language should make it easy to write portable applications. One should be able to write 
scripts that do not depend on the underlying operating system, file system, or locale. 


* MOTIF is a registered trademark of Open Software Foundation, Inc. 
** OpenLook is a registered trademark of UNIX System Laboratories, Inc. 
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4. HOW ksh IS USED 


The most frequent use of ksh is as an interactive command interpreter. In this context, most users learn 
the basics of redirection and pipelines. The most important features for this use are command line 
editing and history interaction. 


A second common use of ksh is for writing scripts that combine several commands into a single 
command. These scripts are usually placed into the user’s private bin directory. These scripts are 
customized to the individual’s needs and usually are not designed for reuse. However, it is not 
uncommon for some of these scripts to be useful to a broader community of users. In this case, the 
script can be moved into a public bin directory that is accessible by a larger group of users. 


A third common use of ksh is as an embedded scripting language. In addition to library calls 
popen() and system(), tools such as make and cron have used the shell as their specification 
language. One weakness of the traditional C-to-shell interface is that the shell actions are carried out by 
a separate process so that no side effects are possible. With ksh-93 it is possible to have the shell 
interpreter run in the same process. 


A fourth use of ksh is for writing administrative scripts. Since all UNIX systems are delivered with 
scripts written in the shell language, system administrators need to be able to read and write scripts to 
do their job. The most important features for these applications are the ability to generate and test files, 
and the ability to invoke pipelines. 


A fifth use of ksh is for the generation of front ends. ksh provides a coprocess mechanism which 
makes it easy to run a process that is connected to a shell script via pipes. The script interacts with a 
user, and then generates commands to send to the coprocess to carry out most of the work. With wksh 
and dtksh, the front ends can be graphical. 


A sixth use of ksh is for program generation. Scripts can be written that produce code for compiled 
languages such as C and C++, or for script languages such as ksh. For this use, the ability to handle 
arbitrary strings and patterns is essential. The ‘‘here-document’’ feature is well suited for program 
templates. The iffe command described elsewhere in this proceedings ©! uses the shell in this way. 


The final use of ksh is for writing programs. In this context, ksh does virtually all the work without 
relying heavily on other utilities. This is the area in which shells have traditionally been weakest and 
the reason that languages such as perl and tcl were invented. The new version of ksh, ksh-93, 
eliminates this weakness. 


5. NEW FEATURES IN ksh-93 


ksh-93 is the first major revision of ksh in five years. It was revised to meet the needs of a new 
generation of tools and graphical interfaces. Much of the impetus for ksh-93 was wksh, which allows 
graphical user interfaces to be written in ksh as tk allows one to write graphical user interfaces in 
tcl. The intent was to provide most of the awk functionality as part of ksh, as does perl. Because 
ksh-93 maintains backward compatibility with earlier versions of ksh, older ksh and UNIX System 
V shell scripts should continue to run with ksh-93. 


Many of the changes for ksh-93 were needed in order to conform to the POSIX shell standard. In 
addition, ksh-93 has many new programming features that vastly extend the power of shell 
programming. 


In this section, several important new features introduced in ksh—93 are described. 
5.1 Floating Point Arithmetic 


Applications that required floating point arithmetic no longer have to invoke a command such as awk or 
bc. The comma operator, the ?: operator, and the pre- and post-increment operators were added. Thus 
ksh-93 can evaluate virtually all ANSI C arithmetic expressions. An arithmetic for command, nearly 
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identical to the for statement in C, was added. In addition, the functions from the math library were 
added. 


5.2 Associative Arrays 


Earlier versions of ksh had one-dimensional indexed arrays. The subscripts for an indexed array are 
arithmetic expressions which are evaluated to compute the subscript index. Associative arrays have the 
same syntax as indexed arrays, but the subscripts are strings; they are useful for creating associative 
tables. However, because the list of indices is not easily determined, a shell expansion character was 
added to give the list of indices for an array. Because associative arrays reuse the same syntax as 
indexed arrays, it is easy to modify scripts that use indexed arrays to use associative arrays. _ 


5.3. Additional String Processing Capabilities 


Shell patterns in ksh-—93 are far more extensive than in the Bourne shell, having the full power of 
extended regular expressions found in awk, perl, and tcl. In addition, ksh—93 has new expansion 
operators for substring generation and pattern replacement. Substring operations can be applied to 
aggregate objects such as arrays. 


5.4 Hierarchical Name Space for Shell Variables 


One of the lessons learned from the UNIX system is that a hierarchical name space is better than a flat 
name space. With ksh-93, the separator for levels of the hierarchy is . (dot). It is possible to create 
compound data elements (data structures) in ksh-93. Name references were added to make it easier to 
write shell functions that take the name of a shell variable as an argument, rather than its value. With 
earlier versions of ksh, it was frequently necessary to use eval inside a function that took the name of 
a variable as an argument. 


Shell variables in ksh-93 have also been generalized so that they can behave as active objects rather 
than as simple storage cells. This has been done by allowing a set of discipline functions to be 
associated with each variable. A discipline function is defined like any other function, except that the 
name for a discipline function is formed by using the variable name, followed by a . (dot), followed by 
the discipline name. Each variable can have discipline functions defined that are invoked when the 
variable is referenced or assigned a new value. This allows variables to be active rather than passive. 
For example, by defining the discipline function 


function date.get 
{ 

date=$ (date) 
} 


the value of $date will be the output of the date program. At the C library level, variables can be 
created that allow for any number of discipline functions to be stacked and associated with a variable. 
These functions can be invoked in an application-specific way. For example, an X Window extension 
can associate each widget with a shell variable, and the user can write callback functions as discipline 
functions. 


5.5 Formatted Output 


One of the most annoying aspects of shell programming is that the behavior of the echo command 
differs on various systems. The lack of agreement of the behavior of echo in the POSIX standard led to 
the requirement for printf. In ksh-93, printf is a built-in command that conforms to the 
ANSI C standard definition and has a few extensions. The two most important extensions are the %P 
format conversion which treats the argument to be converted as a regular expression, and converts it to a 
shell pattern; and the %q format conversion which prints the argument quoted so that it can be input to 
ksh as a literal string. These two simple extensions make it much easier to correctly write scripts that 
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generate scripts. 
5.6 Runtime Built-in Commands 


With ksh-93, a user can add built-in commands at runtime on systems that support dynamic linking of 
code. Built-in commands have much less overhead to invoke, and unless they produce side effects, they 
are indistinguishable from commands that are not built in. Each built-in command uses the same 
argument signature as main(), and retums a value which is its exit status. Complete applications can 
be written in ksh-93 by writing a library that gets loaded into ksh-93 for the application-specific 
portion. The C language shell interface allows the user to access the shell variable name space and to 
insert C language discipline functions for variables. 


To give an example of the performance improvement that arises by having a command built in, the 
script 


for ((i=0; i < 1000; i++)) 
do cat 
done < /dev/null 


takes approximately 20 seconds to run on a Silicon Graphics workstation when cat is not a built-in 
command, and takes .2 seconds to run when cat is a built-in. 


The ability to extend the shell at runtime makes many new uses of ksh possible. Here are examples of 
some possible extensions: 


5.6.1 Writing Servers One possible extension would make it simple to write servers in ksh. The 
addition of /dev/tcp... and /dev/udp... with redirection, already allows clients to be written as 
ksh scripts. A built-in command could be added to advertise the service and to associate it with a 
variable. Callback functions that handle message events could be written as discipline functions for this 
variable. A second built-in command would then process events received by the server and invoke the 
appropriate discipline function. 


5.6.2 Persistence A built-in command can be added which declares that a portion of the variable name 
space of a script be persistent. The built-in would take a second argument that maps this store onto the 
file system. Each assignment to a variable under this part of the variable name space would also cause 
the file system to be updated. 


5.6.3 Object-oriented Database Manipulation Built-in commands can be added to read and write 
objects stored in an object-oriented database. The objects can be represented as shell variables, and the 
methods as shell discipline functions. 


5.7 Support for Internationalization 


The earlier version of ksh was eight-bit transparent and had a compile option to handle multibyte 
character sets. The behavior of ksh—93 is determined by the locale. In addition to the earlier support 
for internationalization, ksh-93 handles: 


¢ Character classes for pattern matching. In ksh-93 one can specify matching for all alphabetic 
characters in a locale-independent way. 


¢ Character equivalence classes for pattern matching. In ksh-93 one can specify matching for all 
characters that have the same primary collation weight as defined by the locale definition file. 


* Collation. The locale you are in determines the order in which files and strings are sorted. 


+ String translation. One can designate strings to be looked up in a locale-specific dictionary at run 
time by preceding the string with a $; for example, $"hello world". 
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+ Decimal point. The character that represents the decimal point for floating point numbers is 
determined by the current locale. 


5.8. Usability As a Library 


ksh-93 has been rewritten so that it can be used as a library and called from within a C program. 
This makes it possible to add ksh-compatible scripting capabilities to any command, similar to the way 
one can with tcl. 


6. ADVANTAGES OF USING ksh 
6.1 Advantages of ksh Compatibility with Bourne Shell 


Compatibility with the Bourne shell reduces the learning curve and makes it possible to reuse the many 
thousands of existing scripts. Because of the large number of Bourne shell users, there is a large 
community who already know how to use ksh. 


Because ksh is compatible with the Bourne shell, there is no limit to the length of variable names, the 
length of strings, or the number of items in a list. File manipulation and pipeline creation are simple, 
and ‘‘here-documents’’ allow script applications to be packaged into a single file. 


Compatibility with the Bourne shell makes ksh a better interactive language than most other high level 
scripting languages. Having the same language for interactive use as for programming has several 
advantages. First of all, it reduces the learning curve since everything learned for interactive use can be 
used in programs and vice versa. Secondly, interactive debugging is simpler since it uses the same 
language as do the programs. 


6.2 Advantages of ksh Over the Bourne Shell and POSIX Shell 


Using ksh rather than the Boure shell has many additional advantages other than improved 
performance. The inline editing feature makes ksh friendlier to interact with. Since the inline editing 
feature can be enabled by scripts that are read from the terminal, interactively debugging ksh scripts is 
easier. 


The Bourne shell is notorious for its lack of arithmetic facility. The expr command is both slow and 
awkward. The string processing capabilities are inferior to languages that are based on regular 
expressions. ksh uses ANSI C style arithmetic, and a pattern matching notation that is equivalent to 
regular expressions. 


ksh has a better function mechanism than the Bourne shell or POSIX shell. Large applications are 
difficult to write with the Bourne shell or POSIX shell because of an inadequate function facility. 
Bourne shell and POSIX shell functions do not allow local variables. In addition to allowing local 
variables, ksh allows functions to be linked into an application when they are first referenced, making it 
possible to write reusable function libraries. ksh is also more suitable for larger applications because 
it has better debugging facilities. 


One advantage of using ksh is that it has been around for several years and has a large user 
community. The result is that ksh is well documented. There are several books on ksh. 7] 8! 0 


6.3 Disadvantages of Compatibility with Bourne Shell 


There are some drawbacks to using a Bourne shell compatible shell as a programming language, many 
of which have been rectified in ksh. One drawback, the unfortunate choices in the quoting rules in the 
Bourne shell, makes it more difficult to write scripts that correctly handle strings with special characters 
in them. tcl is better in this respect since it uses a different character to begin a quoted string than to 
end the string, which makes nested quoting much easier. The use in ksh of the $(...) syntax in 
place of ‘*‘ is a major improvement that allows easy nesting of command substitution. Another Bourne 
shell mistake that remains is that ANSI C sequences are not expanded inside double quoted strings. 
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This makes it hard to enter non-printable characters in a script without sacrificing readability. It also 
leads to the different behaviors of the echo command on different systems. With ksh-93, any single 
quoted string preceded by $ is processed using the ANSI C string rules. 


A second problem with using a Bourne shell compatible language is that field splitting and file name 
generation are done on every command word. In purely string processing applications, this is not the 
desired default, thus these operations are better left to functions as with perl and tcl. With ksh it is 
possible to disable field splitting and/or file name generation on a per function basis, which makes it 
possible to eliminate this common source of errors. 


A third drawback is that scripts depend on all the programs they invoke, and these programs may not 
behave the same on all systems. In addition, there are variations in the versions of the shell that exist 
on different systems. To overcome this, ksh has more built-in capabilities so that scripts can be less 
dependent on system commands. 


A fourth drawback is performance. On many UNIX systems, the time to invoke a non built-in 
command is about 100 times more than the time to run a built-in command. This means that, to achieve 
good performance, it is necessary to minimize the number of processes that a script creates. To 
overcome this problem, ksh has much more built-in functionality so that more operations can be 
performed without creating a separate process. 


7. A PROGRAMMING EXAMPLE 


I have chosen a real world example to illustrate the programming power of ksh. This example was 
chosen because the programs are small enough to be included in their entirety and yet are in production 
use. One of the programs has also been coded in perl so that direct comparisons can be made. The 
perl code is in the APPENDIX. However, understanding the programs requires some knowledge of the 
make program or a similar software configuration program. 


The programs exhibited below were written by Glenn Fowler of AT&T Bell Laboratories to deal with 
the porting of makefiles to different systems. As is commonly known, the standard UNIX system make 
program is inadequate for large project development. As a result, several other make programs have 
been written and used in software development. At AT&T, the most frequently used make tool is 
nmake!!"l, written by Glenn Fowler. Typical nmake makefiles are about an order of magnitude smaller 
than old make makefiles, they keep track of more information, and they are portable across virtually all 
UNIX systems. However, to build software on machines that do not have nmake, it is necessary to 
translate the nmake makefile to a format that can run on the given machine. 


An intermediate make language called MAM, which stands for Make Abstract Machine, has been 
developed by Glenn Fowler. Using an intermediate form to express the information in a makefile 
reduces the number of such translation programs necessary to migrate from any make variant to another. 
A make abstract file, called a mamfile, encompasses the static and dynamic nature of make. It has a 
simple instruction set that has been used to abstract both old make (System V, BSD, GNU) and nmake. 
make abstractions form the basis for makefile conversion tools, makefile porting, regression testing, and 
makefile analysis. Tools written to process mamfiles can be used with any version of make. 


Generating a mamfile from most versions of make requires a relatively straightforward source code 
modification. The code modification for GNU make has been forwarded to the Free Software 
Foundation. 


7.1 The MAM Language 


To understand the ksh—93 programs below, I give a brief description of the MAM language. The 
MAM language provides a simple, concise notation for describing make entities (variables, rules, 
actions) and relationships (dependencies). 
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The mamfile syntax is akin to assembly. It consists of a sequence of instructions, one per line, read from 
top to bottom. The rule and variable definitions instructions are as follows: 


make rule [ attribute ... ] 


done rule [ attribute ... ] 
A make/done pair defines the target rule named rule. Nested make/done pairs define the 
dependencies: the enclosing rule is the parent, and the enclosed rules are the prerequisites. The 
optional attributes classify the rule or dependency relationship (older make programs may not 
emit any attributes) such as archive, implicit, and virtual. 


prev rule [ attribute ... ] 
Used to reference rules that have already been defined by make/done. 


exec rule [ action-line ] 
Appends action-line to the action (or recipe) for rule. The rule name — (minus) names the rule 
in the current make/done nesting. exec is not emitted until all prerequisite rules for rule 
have been defined. 


setv variable [ value | 
Assigns value to variable. A setv is required for each variable referenced in the mamfile, even 
if its value is null, and it must occur before the first reference of the variable. This allows an 
analysis program to determine all variables used in the makefile and the proper assignment order. 


7.2 MAM Example 


The makefile in Exhibit 1 illustrates MAM. The corresponding mamfile is listed in Exhibit 2, annotated 
with line numbers for easy reference. The first column contains mamfile line numbers and the second 
column contains line numbers from the makefile in Exhibit 1. 


Exhibit 1. Sample makefile 


DEBUG = -g -DDEBUG=1 
CCFLAGS = $(DEBUG) 
cmd : cmd.o lib.o 
$(CC) $(CCFLAGS) -o cmd cmd.o lib.o 
cmd.o : cmd.h lib.h 
lib.o : lib.h 


ANA WDH NS 


The info mam instruction (line 01) identifies the file as a mamfile, lists the MAM version, and also 
identifies the program that generated the mamfile. Variables are defined using setv (lines 02-04). 
Lines 02 and 03 come directly from the makefile and line 04 is inferred from the predefined rules. 
exec defines the rule actions (lines 13, 19, 21), but is not emitted until after all prerequisite rules have 
been defined. The rule name — (minus) is shorthand for the rule name in the current make/done 
nesting (lines 13, 19, 21). 


Makefile variable references are converted to shell syntax in the mamfile (lines 03, 13, 19, 21). This 
provides a common target language for actions, and also makes it easy to analyze makefiles using the 
shell. 


7.3 Programs to Process Mamfiles 


The first program named mamol1d, listed in Exhibit 3 below, is a program that converts a mamfile to 
a makefile that can be processed by old versions of make. This program attests to both the power of 
ksh-93 and the simplicity ofp MAM. A per1 version of this program is included in the APPENDIX. 
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Exhibit 2. Resulting mamfile 


01 - info mam 01/01/94 oldmake 

02 1 setv DEBUG -g -DDEBUG=1 

03 2 setv CCFLAGS $DEBUG 

04 - setv CC cc 

OSs 3 make cmd 

06 3 make cmd.o 

07 - make cmd.c 

08 - done cmd.c 

09 5 make cmd.h 

10 5 done cmd.h 

Il 5 make lib.h 

12 5 done lib.h 

13 - exec - $CC $CCFLAGS -c cmd.c 
14 3 done cmd.o 

15 3 make lib.o 

16 - make lib.c 

IF - done lib.c 

18 6 prev lib.h 

19 - exec — $CC $CCFLAGS -c lib.c 
20 6 done lib.o 

21 4 exec -— $CC $CCFLAGS -o cmd cmd.o lib.o 
22 2 done cmd 


The original mamold program was written as an 800-line C program about five years ago. Since it 
generates old make makefiles, mamold must differentiate between explicit (prereqs[rule]) and 
implicit (implicit [rule]) prerequisites for a given rule (lines 22-24). setv (lines 18-19) converts 
special mam variables in to shell syntax and prints the name and value. The assertions are emitted in 
mamfile order (lines 27, 39-44), and the closure function emits the transitive closure of the explicit 
and implicit prerequisites. 


This example uses several of the features of ksh-93 that were not in earlier versions of ksh. Line 26 
uses the pre-increment operator (the post-decrement operator is used on line 34), which is also new in 
ksh-93. Line 18 uses the new string global replacement parameter expansion operator to change mam 
variables from shell syntax to make syntax. 


Line 12 defines associate array variables prereqs, implicit, and action that are used elsewhere 
in the script. Lines 31, 32 and 42 use the new ANSI C string notation to represent newlines and tabs in 
a readable fashion. The remainder of the script is compatible with earlier versions of ksh, but uses 
several features that are not in the Bourne shell or the POSIX shell. In particular it uses the [ [...] ] 
compound command for pattern matching and the ( (...) ) command for arithmetic. 


The performance of the mamold shell script has been measured against both the original C version and 
the perl script. The nmake makefile for a library was converted to a mamfile. The 136-line nmake 
makefile produced a 2912-line mamfile. The mamfile was converted to a 1510-line old make makefile 
using each of the mamold programs. The results for user+sys times in seconds on an unloaded SPARC 
2 are presented in Exhibit 4. 


In this example, the C version was more than an order of magnitude longer and more than an order of 
magnitude faster than the ksh or perl version. The ksh version is about half the size and about 5% 
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Exhibit 3. mamold: MAM to old make makefile converter 


set -o noglob #disable file expansioin 
# generate implicit+explicit in list 
function closure { 
typeset i j 
for A 
do {{ " $list " == *" $i "* ]] && continue 
list="S$list $i" 
for j in ${implicit[$i]} 
do closure $j; done 
done 
} 
typeset -A prereqs implicit action 
typeset -i level=0 
typeset rule list order target 
print "# # makefile generated by mamold.sh # #" 
while read -r op arg val 


do case Sop in 
setv) [[ $val == *’${mam_‘* ]] && val=${val//'${mam_’/'$${mam_'} 
print -r -- Sarg = $val 


make|prev) rule=${target [level] } 
{€ " $val " == *" implicit "* ]] && 
implicit [$rule]="${implicit[$rule]} $arg" | | 
prereqs [$rule]="${prereqs[$rule]} Sarg" 
{{ Sop == prev ]] && continue 
target [++level]=Sarg 
{{ " $order " != *" Sarg "* ]] && order="S$order $arg" 
exec) [[ $arg == - ]] && arg=${target [level] } 
[{ ${action[$arg]} ]] && 
action [$arg] =${action[$arg]}‘$(newline)\’$‘\n’$’\t’$val | | 
action [$arg]=$'\t'$val 
done) ((level--)) 
esac 
done 
# dump the assertions 
for rule in $Sorder 


do {{ ! ${prereqs[$rule]} && ! ${action[$rule]} ]] && continue 
list= 
closure ${prereqs[$rule]} && print -r -- $’\n’"Srule :S$list" 
{{ ${action[$rule]} ]] && print -r -- "${action[$rule]}" 
done 


slower than the per] version. 


A second example is the program mamexec, listed in Exhibit 5. A program about four times the size 
of this has been written in standard Version 7 UNIX Boume shell as well. The mamexec program 
executes a mamfile the way make executes amakefile. Using mamfiles and mamexec provides a 
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Exhibit 4. comparative mamold times (seconds) 


user sys user+sys 
Cc 0.48 0.35 0.83 
ksh 18.28 0.43 18.71 
perl 16.83 0.74 7 57 


way to port applications to environments that have the shell, but do not have nmake. 


The mamexec source is straightforward. Lines 01-13 initialize the local variables (lines 01-02), 
associative arrays (line 03), and options (lines 04-13). Lines 15-16 compare the current state with the 
previous state (if it exists). same[rule] is 1 if rule’s current modification time is the same as the 
statefile modification time (1s determines the time, comm and sort determine entries that have not 
changed). A rule is out-of-date if same[rule] is null. The main loop (lines 17-38) collects 
prerequisites and actions, and executes actions for out-of-date rules (line 33). Only built-in commands 
are executed in the main loop. setv assigns variables that have no previous value, unless the setv 
occurs inside a make/done nesting (line 20). Lines 39-40 update the statefile before the script exits. 
The state consists of two files; mamfile.m1 contains the list of all rules, and mamfile.ms contains 
the state time and name for all rules, where mamfile is the name of the mamfile. 


This program illustrates some other new ksh-93 features. The getopts built-in command on line 04 
is an extension of the earlier getopt version. It allows option strings inside [ and ] to be inserted as 
part of the getopts option list. These strings are ignored when searching for options, but are used to 
automatically generate usage messages. It also uses associative arrays and the ANSI C string syntax. 
Line 43 uses the name parameter expansion operator ! to generate the list of subscripts for the 
associative array list. This program illustrates how natural it is to integrate traditional shell constructs 
such as pipelines and command substitution with string processing code. 


Exhibit 6 is a table of user+sys time in seconds on an unloaded SPARC 2 for various make -—n 
commands running on a makefile (or mamfile) with 97 up-to-date rules and 223 action lines. Since 
mamexec is a ksh script and the other make programs are compiled programs, one might assume that 
mamexec would perform poorly, but this is not the case. There are a few reasons for this: the mamfile 
parse is simple compared to makefiles, and all rule bindings are precomputed in the mamfile (i.e., 
metarules and file path searches have already been applied by the mamfile generator). mnmake is 
slightly slower in this example because it computes the implicit prerequisites that have already been 
asserted in the mamfile and old make makefiles, and the startup cost for this outweighs the small 
makefile size. 
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8. CONCLUSION 


ksh has proven to be a good choice as a scripting language. It has the capabilities of perl and tcl, 
yet it is backward compatible with the Bourne shell. Applications of up to 25,000 lines have been 
written in ksh and are in production use. 


As stated earlier, a language needs to be widely available and well documented to achieve wide usage. 
The previous version of ksh is shipped with most UNIX systems, and ksh-93 will be on COSE 
systems. ksh-93 is currently being licensed by AT&T under the name pksh. Plans are underway 
to make ksh-93 source code available through the UNIX system Toolchest. 


Based on a few simple tests, the performance of ksh is comparable to that of perl. While the 
performance for the mamold in this paper was about 5% worse with ksh than with perl, another 
applications written in both perl and ksh-93, have shown the reverse.* Limited testing with tcl 
has shown similar results. 


Finally, because ksh is extensible, new reusable components are likely to be implemented as ksh 
libraries. Extensions for graphical user interface programming provided by dtksh are likely to be 
widely available. Additionally, it will be possible to use ksh with tk for graphical user interface 
programming. 


Es The application was a purify to gprof converter 
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Exhibit 5. mamexec: make with state 


typeset beg="(set -ex;" end=") </dev/null" exec=eval mamfile=Mamfile 
typeset -i accept=0 force=0 level=0 
typeset -A list same 
while getopts "AFf:[mamfile]n" opt 
do case ${opt#${opt%?}} in 
A) accept=1 ;; 
F) force=1 ;; 
£) mamfile=SOPTARG ;; 
n) exec=print beg= end= ;; 
esac 
done 
{{ S$opt == "?" ]] && exit 1 
ml=S$mamfile.ml ms=$mamfile.ms 
{Ll $force == 0 && -f $ml && -f $ms ]] && 
for i in $(ls -ld $(<$ml) 2>/dev/null|sort|comm -12 $ms -|sed ‘s/.* //') 
do same[$i]=1; done 
while read -r op arg data 
do case Sop in 
setv) eval val='$’Sarg 
[{ $level != 0 || $val ]] && eval $arg=’$data </dev/null’ 
make) level=level+1 
eval arg=Sarg 
{{ " $data " == *" metarule "* ]] && same[$arg]=1 && continue 
name [level]=Sarg cmds[level]= list[$arg]=1 
prev) eval arg=Sarg 
[{ ! ${same[$arg]} ]] && same[${name[level]}]= 
exec) [[ ! ${cmds[level]} ]] && cmds[level]=$data | | 
cmds [level]=${cmds [level] }$‘’\n’$data 
done) eval arg=Sarg 
({{ ! ${same[$arg]} ]] && 
{ [{ ${cmds[level]} ]] && 
{ Sexec "Sbeg${cmds[level]}$end" || exit; } 
same[${name[level-1]}]=; } 
level=level-1 
esac 
done <$mamfile 
[{ $accept == || $exec == eval ]] && 
{ print ${!list[@]} > $ml; ls -ld ${!list[@]} 2>/dev/null|sort > $ms; } 
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Exhibit 6. comparative make —-n times (seconds) 


user sys user+sys 
gnumake 0435 0.30 0.65 
oldmake 0.43 1.08 L551: 
mamexec 1.23 0.40 LcS 
nmake 0.85 0.95 1.80 
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APPENDIX 


#! /usr/local/bin/perl 
# convert MAM to oldmake makefile 


print "# # makefile generated by mamold.pl # #\n"; 
$level = 0; 
while (<>) { 
chop; 
(Sop, $arg, @val) = split; 
if (Sop eq "setv") { 
if ("@val" =~ /\$\{mam_/) { 
local($buf) = "@val"; 
Sbuf =~ s/\$\{mam_/\$\$\{mam_/g; 
@val = $buf; 
} 
print "Sarg = @val\n"; 
} 
elsif (Sop eq "make" || $op eq "prev") { 
Srule = $target [$level] ; 
if ("@val" =~ /\bimplicit\b/) { 
Simplicit{$rule} .= " Sarg"; 
} 
else { 
Sprereqs{$rule} .= " Sarg"; 
} 
if (Sop eq "make") { 
$target[++$level] = $arg; 
order: { 
foreach $i (@order) { 
if ($i eq $arg) { 
last order; 


} 
Sorder [$#order+1] = $arg; 


} 
elsif ($op eq "exec") { 
if (Sarg eq "-") { 
$arg = S$target[S$level]; 
if (S$action{$arg}) { 
$action{$arg) .= "\$(newline) \\\n\t@val"; 
} 
else { 
Saction({$arg} = "\t@val"; 


} 
elsif (Sop eq "done") { 
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Slevel = $level - 1; 


# dump the assertions 


for ($i = 0; $i <= S$#order; $i++) { 

Srule = Sorder[$i]J; 

if (Sprereqs{$rule} || $action{$rule}) { 
@list Oe 
tmark Ch 
&closure(split(/ /,$prereqs($rule})); 
print "\n$rule :@list\n"; 
if (Saction{$rule}) { 

print "Saction{Srule}\n"; 


# generate explicit+implicit into @list 


sub closure { 
local ($i); 
if (S$#_ >= 0) { 
foreach $i (@_) { 
if (Smark{$i} != 1) { 
Smark{$i} = 1; 
Slist[S#list+1] = $i; 
} 
&closure(split(/ /,$implicit{$i})); 
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Abstract 


Fornax? is a very high-level programming based on pattern-matching concepts 
from Snobol (and Icon) and array or “data-parallel” concepts from APL (and J). 


Introduction 


During the 1980’s it was the practice of the Student Chapter of the ACM at 
Rutgers to hold annual programming contests. This author had the honor of being 
one of the judges at such a contest. It worked as follows: The entrants were teams, 
of from 3 to 5 students. Each team was given an assignment of four programs to 
write. The team which got all four programs running correctly the earliest, won. 

Normally most of the students used Pascal, which was the language taught in 
computer science courses, or Basic, which many had started in. A few engineering 
students did their programming in Fortran. This year there was entered a motley 
team of mavericks. Instead of working together, each member would do his work 
alone, and in a different language. One, who had interned at Bell Labs, would work 
in C. Another, God help him, was going to use assembly language. A third would 
try Lisp. And the other member of the “screwball” team, whose name was Damian 
Osisek, worked in SNOBOL. 

The contest was unexciting that night, because Mr. Osisek, working alone, 
completed all four programs before anyone else, individual or team, completed even 


2 
one. 


Philosophy 


The general reaction to this phenomenon, and similar feats occasionally seen 
in APL, is to dismiss them as not applicable to larger, multi-person projects. We 
believe the truth is not so simplistic. If there is a tool, such as SNOBOL, which 
can rapidly solve problems of size x, it is the job of the software project manager 


1 Fornax, “the Furnace,” is an obscure Southern Hemisphere constellation be- 
tween Cetus and Eridanus. 


2 The following year, the use of SNOBOL (and APL) was banned. 
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to reduce the project to problems of size x and combine the results. In fact, the 
manager must do this anyway, and tends naturally to prefer software systems that 
alleviate the integration task; he is less concerned about the actual programming 
of the subparts because other people do that. 

The other major objection to SNOBOL (and APL) is that they are interpreted, 
and thus unsuited for large systems that are heavily used or where performance 
is critical. This objection carries forward to the more powerful of the modern 
languages such as Prolog and the functional languages. It is perhaps even more 
cogent in the latter case, since Prolog is notoriously difficult to control; runtimes 
are not only slow, but unpredictable. 

The design of Fornax is based on the notion that the state of the art in com- 
pilers has advanced sufficiently since the mid-1960’s when SNOBOL and APL were 
invented, that reasonably efficient implementations of their primitives can now be 
compiled. The design goals of Fornax are, in order of importance: 

o A set of datatypes and data-manipulation primitives that are powerful, well- 
matched to each other, but which can be implemented efficiently. 

o A concise, uncluttered syntax. The austere beauty of Miranda is not to be 
achieved, but we can avoid the garbage-dump appearance of Common Lisp. 
The primitive operations, of course, are part of an abstract world that in- 

cludes the ontology of data-structures and the framework in which the operations 
are done. Logic and functional languages attempt to abstract away from the no- 
tion of a small sequence of changes to an overall state; lower-level conventional 
languages overindulge in it as being an efficiently implementable reflection of the 
actual process in hardware. Fornax includes state changes to be used where nec- 
essary, and indeed encourages this as quite a powerful primitive concept, but also 
provides primitives for operations that are conceptually parallel or unitary to avoid 
gratuitous decomposition. 


Elements 


The overall structure of a Fornax program is a set of function definitions, as 
in Lisp, APL, or the various logic and functional languages. Like Prolog, there 
may be several entries with the same function name, which are selected between 
on the basis of pattern matching with the arguments. Unlike Prolog, there is no 
backtracking. There are vector operators like APL and string pattern matching like 
SNOBOL. 

Within a given definition the syntax is a simple operator expression. Unde- 
clared variables are lexically scoped and local to the function definition. Side-effects 
are allowed but restricted to the action of explicit assignment operators; parameter 
passing is by value. 

There are two kinds of expressions, pattern and value. A pattern can be thought 
of as a program that takes a string as input and either accepts (matches) it or not. 
Pattern matching has many of the features of programs, e.g. variable assignment 
can be done as part of a match. The left-hand sides of assignment statements, and 
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the formal parameters of functions, can be patterns, with interesting and sometimes 
useful results. 


Arrays 


The datastructure in Fornax is a recursive, multidimensional array. It is similar 
in semantics to the “array theory” array of Trenchard More. Arrays may be “closed” 
to create synthetic scalar objects; objects of arbitrary complexity may be created in 
this fashion and treated as atomic by other code. This capability is intended for for 
such “object oriented” uses; multidimensionality is sufficient for more pedestrian 
aggregations. 

While no concrete datastructure implements Fornax arrays efficiently for all 
operations, linked lists, indexed memory arrays, trees, hash tables, and so forth 
are appropriate for various subsets. It is intended that the programmer ignore the 
details and use the abstraction as needed, and the compiler will determine how 
best to implement the resulting operations (even changing data representations if 
necessary ). 

An array in Fornax code is written as a sequence of values, e.g. 6 7 8 A 
“sequence” of one value, is an array of one value, is a scalar, e.g. 4. There is 
no requirement that each subarray of an array have the same number of elements, 
or indeed have the same dimensionality. The “nested” and “multidimensional” 
interpretations of array structures in Fornax are unified; any array can be treated 
either way at any time. 


Scalar Extension and Parallel Application 


In APL, 2 + 3 4 automatically extends the 2 to the length of the vector 3 4 
and automatically does + in parallel between the resulting vectors, producing 5 6. 
Fornax does not do this; most of the functions operate on more complex structures 
than numbers, and it would be quite ad hoc to “destructure” them to some arbitrary 
level to do the parallelization automatically. 

Instead parallelization is specified explicitly, using the “.” operator. 2 +. 3 
4 produces the vectorization we want. In general, a f. b produces a result that is 
the same length as b, of which each element is a £ [the corresponding element 
of b]. Likewise a .f b produces a result corresponding to a. 

Extension is often used in conjunction with literal functions; any expression 
in {} is taken as a function; & and && represent its right, and if supplied, left 
arguments. To take the absolute value of each number in list (without using abs), 
do {&>0|-&}. list. 


Success and Failure 


As in SNOBOL and Prolog, expressions in Fornax can succeed, returning a 
value, or fail. Normally any expression having a subexpression which fails, will 
itself fail; some constructs, used for control flow, “catch” failure. Unlike Prolog, 
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backtracking is not done. 


Arrays can contain failures as elements. Any “dotted” function application 
catches single-element failures. 


L-values and R-values 


In conventional programming languages, only variables, subscript expressions, 
and record field expressions have L-values, that is, only those expressions that refer 
to an explicit storage cell. SNOBOL allows the result of a pattern match to be 
an L-value, doing replacement of the substring that matched. As special cases, 
insertion and deletion could be done, replacing a null string with a non-null one 
and vice versa. Fornax adopts this formulation of L-values, allowing a fairly general 
range of expressions. 

Patterns can be used as L-values, generally as the formal parameters to func- 
tions. Variable names in this context are interpreted as equivalent to 
that matches any object. Thus we can define list reverse as: 


__, the pattern 
rev (a,,b) := (,b), reva 


rev () := (—) 


(b is rotated so it must match a single element; a can match any length of list, 
including 0, preceding the last element.) 


Patterns 


Pattern matching happens in two modes. The first is exact matching, denoted 
by *, which is essentially an equality predicate. The other mode is a substring 
match, denoted by ?, where the pattern must match some substring of the subject 
array. That is to say, s ? p if there are arrays a, b, and c such that s = a,b,c and 
bop. 

The simplest patterns are values. A value, as a pattern, matches itself and 
nothing else: 5 6 ~ 5 6 and 4 5 6 7 ? 5 6 succeed, but 6 5° 5 6and3 457? 
5 6 fail. The L-value, as well as the R-value, of a successful ~ is its left argument. 
A ? returns an array of the substrings matched; its R-value is the sequence of places 
in the string where the matches occurred. If 


a = "peter piper picked a peck of pickled peppers" 


then a ? "pe" returns "pe" "pe" "pe" "pe" "pe", anda ? "pe" .= "" leaves 
a equal to "ter pir picked a ck of pickled prs". 

Fornax has a set of pattern primitives allowing the construction of patterns 
roughly equivalent to the ones in SNOBOL. Pattern functions and value functions 
are overloaded onto the same symbol set, sometimes subtly: vi, v2 is the concate- 
nation of vi and v2, whereas pi, p2 is a pattern that matches any concatenation 
of something matching pi and something matching p2. On the other hand, pi | 
p2 is the pattern alternation of pi and p2 (just as in SNOBOL) but vi | v2isa 
flow-of-control expression like a Lisp OR. 
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All value functions and their pattern cognates have the same precedence; an 
expression parses the same whether it is in value or pattern context. 


Examples 


Suppose we want to count the characters in a file, say standard input. Although 
normally the line-at-a-time association is used for standard input, direct association 
is usually used for other files, and can be used for standard i/o if desired. The 
associated variable is stdio. Directly associated variables have the file’s contents as 
a value; changing the variable changes the file. When interactivity is not necessary, 
this is usually a more straightforward approach to most algorithms: 


flen = # stdio 


Now suppose we want to count words instead of characters. The easiest way to do 

that is pattern matching. If we had a pattern that matched a word, we’d be well 
on our way to counting them. Fornax has built-in patterns alf and dig that match 
alphabetic characters or digits. Unary ? creates a pattern: 


word = ? (+ digit) | (+ alf), ["’", + alf] 


Now for the pattern matching function, binary ?. It takes a string (actually, any 
array) on the left and a pattern on the right, and returns a list of all the places the 
pattern matched in the list; but only non-overlapping ones. When possible matches 
overlap, the one that starts earliest wins, and if two start at the same place, the 
longer one wins. That’s just what we need; the length of the list of matches is the 
number of words: 


nwds = # stdio ? word 


Since Fornax actually has the pattern word built in, as well as one called line, the 
Unix utility we can be written: 


tty = (# stdio ? line) (# stdio ? word) (# stdio) 
Alternatively, one could write: 


tty = #. stdio ?. line word 


where _ is the primitive pattern that matches atomic objects, characters in this 
case. 

This example shows how the results of a pattern match are used as data in 
further operations. More complex results can be produced by explicitly specifying 
the “value of the match” in the pattern. p*x is a pattern that matches whatever 
pattern p would match, but instead of returning the string that matched as its 
value, the match returns the value of x. (Any occurence of & in x has the value of 
the string that p matched.) 

The following pattern definitions, assuming var and num are defined, match an 
arithmetic expression and produce as a result a Lisp-like nested prefix parse tree 
for it. A similar pattern could evaluate the expression in the process of parsing it: 
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factor := ? var | num | "(", (?exp), ")" 


term := ? factor | x:factor, "*", y:term ~ ‘times’ x y 
| x:factor, "/", y:term ~ ‘quo’ x y 

exp := ? term | x:term, "+", y:exp ~ ‘plus’ x y 
| 2rterm, "=", yrezp ~ “sub? x ¥ 


then "4+x*3-y" ~ exp would produce 
‘plus 4 ‘sub ‘times x 3’ y’’ 


assuming var and num produced symbols, and noting that ‘...’ is a syntax for 
quoted nestable symbol lists. 
Note also that the monadic question mark in the definition of factor prevents 
the parentheses being returned as part of its value. "(", (?exp), ")" is equivalent 
to "(", x:exp, ")" * x, see below. 


Conclusion 


Fornax was originally designed as a general-purpose implementation language 
for an experimental associative architecture with hardware parallel and pattern- 
matching primitives (the Rutgers CAM). However, we feel it has significant contri- 
butions to make on conventional architectures, given the state of the art in compiler 
technology. 

Fornax’s current implementation status is “under construction.” Our strategy 
is a dumb interpreter and a smart compiler, in Fornax, to be bootstrapped. Fornax, 
as would be expected from its antecedents in SNOBOL, is a marvelous language 
for writing compilers. We find that Fornax programs are typically 25 times shorter 
than their equivalents in raw C. 


A Abridged Dictionary of Fornaz 


The following is an incomplete list of Fornax functions, operators, and con- 
stants. Note that many of the function symbols have both value and pattern cog- 
nates; the precedences of cognates is always the same so that parsing is consistent. 
Precedences are arranged so that a few stereotypical statements, e.g. 

(vec ? ( (CCv:p), (v:p)) exp) 

| (CCvip),(vip))“exp) )) 
= ((x*y) ! exp) 


can be written without parentheses. 


Value Expression Functions 
() (Nil) A list with no elements. It is identical to ‘’ (no symbols) and "" (no 
characters). 


: n (Index Vector) n must be a non-negative integer; the result is a vector of 
length n consisting of the integers 0 through n-1. This is one form of an 
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idempotent array, i.e. one in which translates each valid index value into 
itself. 

Often the argument to : is _, the primitive atomic pattern. Generally this 
is when the result is involved in a paired operation (e.g. .+.) with another 
vector. Primitive patterns may be used this way when some lexically 
apparent value (i.e. the length of the other array) will alone allow the 
expression to succeed. 


v (Assignment) The L-value x is assigned the R-value v. This function has 


lower than standard precedence and returns the previous value of x; it is 
intended as the root operation of statement-level expressions. 


u f= v (Modification) Has the effect of doing u = u £ v, except that u is eval- 


£ 


nl 


uated only once. := is interpreted idiosyncratically as function or constant 
definition. 


: v (Assignment) The L-value x is assigned the R-value v. This function 


/ 


/ 


has higher than standard precedence and returns the value assigned; it is 
intended for use within other expressions. 


v (Reduction) The elements of v are f’ed together from left to right; e.g. 
+/1 2 3is 6. Failure elements act as failures in expressions in a reduction. 
Thus &/a returns the final element of a if there are no fail elements, and 
|/a returns the first non-fail element. 

The two-argument form u f/ v is equivalent to f/ (,u),v. 


v (Drop) v with the first n elements removed. As in APL, negative values 
of n remove elements from the end. 


f\ v (Scan) A parallel-prefix operator. Unlike APL, the definition of scan is 


& 


\ 


Vv 


~ 


P 


? 


based on a left-to-right accumulation, (rather than a sequence of partial 
reductions). 

v (Take) u is a non-negative integer. The result is a vector of the first u 
elements of v. 

Take and drop can be used to specify substrings, either as L-values or R- 
values. Ifa = "themselves", then 2\3/a is "ms"; and after the evaluation 
of 2\3/a = """,ais "the elves". 

(Not) Fails if v succeeds. Returns () if v fails. 


v (Not Equal) Compares the values u and v, or if one or both are patterns, 
pattern matches between them. If the match succeeds, it fails. Otherwise 
returns u. 
(Pattern) If found in a value context, evaluates p as a pattern. 
p (Pattern Match) Pattern matching: substrings (in the first dimension) of 
v that match p are sought. The value (L or R) is a vector of the matching 
substrings, left to right, maximal, and non-overlapping. 

“aaabbc" ? x:_, *x 


returns "aaa" "bb" "c", even though the pattern actually matches 10 
substrings of the original. 
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& (Argument) In {}, & is niladic (takes no arguments) represents the right 
argument to the function. E.g. {&-2}. 3 8 4is 1 6 2. 
In the value part, v, of a p*v expression in a pattern, & represents the 
portion of the string matched by the p part. 


fe 


flg v (Functional Or) Equivalent to u f v | u g v, but only evaluates u 
and v once. 


& 


| v (Or) Ifu succeeds, its value is returned and v is not executed. Otherwise, 
the value of v. (The so-called Cambridge OR, from its use as a control 
structure in LISP. The corresponding Cambridge AND is implicit in the 
actions of failure and sequencing. An if-then-else-like construct could be 
written (if; then) | else. 

v (Return) Returns v as the value of the current function, defined or {}, or, 


if in a []-protected expression, returns v as the value of the expression. 
An exact if-then-else construct could be written [(if; “then) | “*else]. 


fe 


* v (Equals) Compares the values u and v, or if one or both are patterns, 
pattern matches between them. If the match succeeds, returns the match 
value, or fails if it fails. The L-value of a successful match is the left 
argument. 


e 


v (Downrotate) The opposite of uprotate (,). Has no effect on scalars. () 
fails. To process each element of a list sequentially, do 


@list ! process @(1i\list = ()) 


(in practice, one would probably do process. list). 


fe 


@ v (Indezing) u is an array, and v is an index, e.g. 9 8 700 is 9, (2 3) (4 
5)@1 O is 4, and so forth. Out-of-range indexes fail. Items selected are 
automatically downrotated. 


A 


v (Indices Of) The indices of v (along the first dimension), as a vector. 
Equivalent to :#v unless v has missing or non-numeric indices. 


fe 


$ v (Associate) A vector which maps the elements of u as indices, to corre- 
sponding elements of v. Can create symbolic indices. 


+ 


v (Length) The number of elements along the first dimension of v. 


# v (Dup) n copies of v concatenated together. 


* BS 


v (Iterate into List) v is evaluated iteratively until it fails. The result is a list 
of the values produced. If the first attempt fails, the result is an empty 
list. 

v (Iterate into non-null List) v is evaluated iteratively until it fails. The result 


is a list of the values produced. If the first attempt fails, the expression 
fails. 


u + v (Addition) Similarly, - is subtraction, * is multiplication, is division. 


+ 


- v (Negation) Of numbers. 


< v (Close) Returns an atomic scalar object that can be opened to produce v. 
Closing lists of characters produces symbols. 
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< v (Comparison) Less than; > is greater than. Both comparison operators, 
as well as ~, return the left argument if they succeed, making constructions 
such as a<b<c work properly. <|*/list tells you if a list is sorted. All 
Fornax objects fall into a global collating order; 1 <11<12<2< 2 
1,< 2 2. 


v (Open) Returns whatever was closed to produce v. 


fe 


Vv 


, v (Uprotate) In the sense of changing the direction of the dimensional axes of 
v. The primitive function rot does a cyclic shift on the elements along the 
first dimension. Note that rotating a scalar (in either sense) does nothing. 


u , v(Concatenate) Along the first, ie. outermost, i.e. top-level dimension. 


v (While) v is iterated until it fails. Returns an integer, the number of times 
the iteration succeeded. 


fe 


! v (While) v is iterated until u fails. Returns an integer, the number of 
times the iteration succeeded. 


; v (Identity) Returns v. 


; v (Sequencing) Returns v. Side effects of u and v are done in that order. 
Has very low precedence; intended to separate statement-level expressions. 


e 


Pattern Functions 


_ and __ (Primitive patterns) _ matches any scalar, and __ matches anything. 


x : q (Assign at Match) In a pattern, the left argument of : a variable name 
which is assigned the substring (or substructure) which matches the pat- 
tern that is the right argument. The value is valid lexically throughout the 
pattern, even before the assignment. (The idea is to put the assignment 
in the most easily matched position, for efficiency, or equivalently, allow 
the compiler latitude to do the assignment from any reference. E.g. 


(1 23 4) 2 2? Cas__, db; es__) Cb:_) 
assigns a = 1, b = 2, andc = 3 4.) 
p (Pattern Negation) As a pattern, matches any string s for which s ? p 
would fail, i.e. anything not containing a match for p as a substring. 


ccomment := ? aU RY (* Ey AS Ey A 


p ~ q (Pattern Difference) Matches anything that matches p and not q. Not 
the same as p & ~ q. 
Note that pattern negation and difference are somewhat more intuitive 
methods of obtaining the same pattern semantics provided by SNOBOL’s 
*fence” and Prolog’s cut”. 


? p (Selected Subpattern) The value as a pattern is the same as the argument; 
but when the whole pattern matches, the value of the (overall) match is 
the part that matched the argument of the monadic ?. Instead of writing 
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* 


4 


n 


|p (break; q.v.) one could write (7*_),p. Note, however, that the scope 
of ? is the lexical pattern it appears in. 


? q (Unification) Matches anything that matches both p and q, i.e. the 
resulting pattern is the most general unifier of the two patterns. 


p (Optional) Matches p or a null string. May also be written [p]. 


q (Alternation) Pattern disjunction, i.e. matches anything that matches p 
or q. 
n (Pos) In a pattern, matches a null string at position n (0 is left end). 


- 


v (Pattern Value) In a pattern, matches whatever p matches but the “value 
of the match” is v. “&” in v means whatever substring p actually matched. 


p (Arbno) Matches any number of p’s, including none. 

p (Nonempty Arbno) Matches at least one p and as many more as available. 

\ p (Take) n is a non-negative integer. Matches any list of length n which 
is an initial substring of a list which would match p. Drop (\) works 
similarly. There are subtle differences in the value and pattern forms; 
1\() as a value, fails, but as a pattern, will match a gap in the subject 
list. 

p (Break) A generalization of the function in SNOBOL. Matches everything 
up to, but not including, any substring that would match p. 


! q (Any Order) Matches either p,q or q,p. However, if either argument 
is itself a ! expression, any permutation of the constituent arguments is 


allowed. 
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Abstract 


Version 9 of the Icon programming language introduces support for graphics and user interface pro- 
gramming as an extension of the existing file-based input/output model, rather than introducing graphics as 
a disjoint facility. Simplicity, generality, and portability are the primary emphases. The result is a language 
in which common graphic effects are easy to write using ordinary procedural code. Complex techniques 
such as event-driven programming are optional and not forced on the programmer when they are not needed. 


Background and Objectives 


Support for graphics and interactive programming usually consists of complex libraries that 
are difficult to learn by virtue of their girth. Libraries and toolkits found in many languages 
often make supported behavior trivial at the cost of making unsupported behavior difficult 
or impossible; many toolkits also emphasize the “user interface” aspect of graphical user 
interface programming while neglecting the goal of providing flexible graphics output 
capabilities. Interface construction tools help, but they too have limitations. 

In the Icon programming language, we have added support for graphics and interface 
programming directly to the language. For the sake of those maintaining existing programs, 
as well as clarity and ease of learning, Icon’s graphics facilities focus on simplicity and 
integration of older file-based and newer interactive input/output models. 

Icon’s graphics facilities consist of 47 functions and an extension of an existing type. 
Experience has shown that new users can write windowing applications immediately, yet 
the facilities are complete enough for development of sophisticated interfaces. Resulting 
programs run unmodified on X Window, and OS/2 Presentation Manager; MS Windows, 
Windows NT, and Macintosh support are pending. Ease of programming may be exempli- 
fied (if only simply) by Brad Myers’ challenge issued prior to the CHI ’92 conference: how 
hard is it to write a program in which the user uses a mouse to move a rectangle around 
on-screen? 

Another important consideration in the language design was the integration of the 
graphics subsystem into the existing language. This issue addresses the difficulty with 
which the new input/output facilities are adopted in existing programs and by existing 
programmers. A question we might use to evaluate a design is: how hard is it to add mouse 
support to existing text-oriented applications? 
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An objective underlying these issues was to leave the programmer in control of the 
program. Most graphics facilities mandate event-driven programming. The basic tenet of 
event-driven programming is that at every instant the user, instead of the program, should 
be in charge of the interaction with the computer. When taken too far in language design, 
like most dogmas, the benefits of event-driven programming are achieved at the cost of an 
enforced program complexity that often is not necessary. In particular, it makes the job of 
adding graphics or the use of a mouse in text-oriented applications more difficult than is 
necessary. In Icon the programmer is free to decide when and how much the event-driven 
programming paradigm should be used. Programmers can write programs in the same 
way they always have. Adding interface features such as mouse input to a text-oriented 
application represents a minor enhancement rather than a redesign of program logic. 

These three design criteria—simplification, integration, and control—determine the 
general characteristics of Icon’s graphics facilities, and result in several beneficial side- 
effects. For example, the simplicity of the graphics facilities results in increased ease of 
implementation; there are fewer functions and features that must be implemented in order 
to make Icon run on a new window system. 


Overview of the Graphics Facilities 


Icon’s graphics facilities provide a new data type, window, and operations on that new 
data type. There are several fundamental ways in which this type and its operations 
simplify the large number of types and functions needed for graphics programming and 
window management in most systems. This section presents key features of Icon’s graphics 
facilities. See [Jeff94] for a complete description. 


Windows as terminals 


Type window is an extension of Icon’s file data type. Windows may be substituted for files 
in the language’s existing file input/output operations. In such usages, a window operates 
in a manner similar to a computer terminal. A window has a more substantial internal state 
than most terminals, including a text cursor position (analogous to conventional terminal 
cursor position), the current window contents, as well as various font, color, and graphics 
style attributes that affect the appearance of output. 

In addition to the window-as-terminal programming model, every window simultane- 
ously supports graphics operations on a two-dimensional array of pixels. There is no 
mode-switching between text and graphics. Graphics input/output does not affect the text 
model in any way, and vice versa, except that output in either model overwrites and ob- 
scures prior output in the same location within the window. Viewing windows as “graphics 
terminals” is consistent with the model actually provided by window systems such as MGR 
[Uhle88] and 84 [Pike91]. 

There is no concept of window exposure in Icon; window repainting is handled auto- 
matically by the language. Retained windows are essential in providing the programmer 
with the freedom to organize program control flow in a manner that is appropriate to the 
application instead of requiring that organization revolve around window system events. 
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Encapsulation of complex features in windows 


A call to an Icon function typically results in many underlying graphic system calls. 
Similarly, the underlying system objects used during window input/output operations, 
such as network connections, graphics attributes, and graphics context information are all 
packaged together into a single source-level window value. The programmer may ignore 
them and can expect reasonable default behavior. This approach makes simple applications 
easy to develop and allows gradual increases in sophistication and functionality as an 
application matures. 

Encapsulating multiple system objects and composing higher-level operations from 
multiple system calls are techniques typical of higher-level toolkits and languages. Icon can 
be viewed as an extreme case of the use of these techniques: Window system independence 
and ease of learning are achieved by implementing all window system operations in terms 
of normal language values such as strings and integers. 


Graphics 


The graphics facilities provide the kind of generality and flexibility found in the rest of the 
Icon language. Icon’s graphics functions all take an optional window parameter followed by 
an arbitrary number of arguments, and automatically convert arguments to the appropriate 
type (such as integer pixel coordinates). Special types for graphical entities such as points 
and rectangles are not employed. Many arguments may be omitted and default to values 
appropriate for the graphics function in question. For example, a circle is obtained by 
drawing an arc at a specific location and with a specific width; the height of the arc defaults 
to the width and the starting angle and extent of the arc default to produce a complete 
circle. This kind of defaulting behavior provides a concise programming notation while 
minimizing the number of functions the programmer must learn. A further example is 
provided by the use of the default window, &window. This global variable provides a 
default window argument to the various graphics drawing functions. The net result is that 
in order to draw a circle, the Icon programmer typically need only write 


DrawArc(x, y, diameter) 


Because this simplification is achieved by the provision of default values, it does not reduce 
the capability of the function repertoire; it merely allows simple operations to be specified in 
a simple way and in a notation that is consistent with related but more complex operations. 


Window Attributes 


An Icon window consists of a hierarchy of underlying window system components. For 
manipulation of these components Icon abstracts a complex set of internal structures into 
a single set of fifty six attributes and associated values. Attributes and values are queried 
and assigned by means of the function WAttrib(). For example, the call 


WAttrib("height") 


returns the height of &window in pixels. The attribute may be changed by following it with 
an equal sign and a value: 
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WAttrib("height=300") 


No language is perfect; the attribute model has proven to be effective but the functional 
notation provided by WAttrib() is cumbersome. There are various shorthand notations 
in Icon for commonly-used attributes and combinations of attributes; a record-style win- 
dow.attribute notation would improve the attribute mechanism in a more general way. In 
any case, the basic simplicity of the attribute-value model provides a conceptual framework 
that is independent of the window system and is easily learned. 


Canvases and Contexts 


Although graphics systems vary widely in their programming interfaces, the abstractions 
underlying various attributes fall into two categories: canvas attributes describe the physical 
appearance of the window, such as its size and position on the screen, while context attributes 
affect the behavior of various operations, such as the colors used in drawing. 

The most important advantage of distinguishing canvas from context is to allow multiple 
contexts, each with varying attribute values, to be used on a given window without the ne- 
cessity to save and restore relevant attributes. The function Clone() provides this capability 
in Icon; Clone(w) returns a window value whose operations apply to the same canvas as 
its window argument w, but whose context is a distinct copy of the argument’s context. 
Collections of clones are routinely used to provide direct “color by number” mappings from 
application-domain values to window values with varying color or font settings. 


Color and Font Naming 


Colors and fonts pose some of the most serious portability issues in the Icon graphics 
facilities, because the variation in color capabilities and font support among platforms is 
large. The problem of variation in color naming is addressed by a standard set of color 
names defined by the language. Names such as "light blue" are converted into numeric 
RGB values which are passed to the system. The color names are inspired by a system 
proposed earlier [Berk82], with certain additions. 

Fonts pose an even greater problem than colors for portable applications. Icon can use 
whatever fonts are available on a given system, but the application writer must determine 
what fonts to use on the systems the program will run on, or write code that works with 
user-selected fonts. To provide source code portability for typical applications, Icon defines 
four portable font names corresponding to the best available fixed- and proportional-width, 
serif and sans-serif system fonts. The portable names are typewriter, mono, serif, and 
sans and application programmers can expect them to be available in many type sizes. 


Examples 


Some simple examples illustrate various capabilities and the underlying philosopy adopted 
for graphics in Icon. It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe the Icon language itself, 
so the examples here rely on the reader’s familiarity with C or Pascal. More exotic Icon- 
specific idioms are avoided; language constructs that are used and have no analogies in C 
or Pascal are explained. The major contentions supported by the examples are that a broad 
class of windowing applications need not be event-driven or based on callback procedures, 
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and that interactive applications based on keystroke input need not be rewritten in order to 
incorporate mouse input. These examples are necessarily short; many more sophisticated 
examples are freely available in the Icon Program Library and can be obtained as described 
below in the section on Availability. 


Xm: a File Browser 


Xm is a trivial windowing version of the UNIX more(1) command. Xm displays a text 
file (its first argument) in a window, one screenful at a time, and allows the user to scroll 
forward and backward through the document. This simple version of xm is less flexible 
than more in most ways (it is written, after all, in less than thirty lines of code), but it gains 
certain flexibility for free from the graphics system: The window can be resized at any 
time, and xm takes advantage of the new window size after the next keystroke. Figure 1 is 
a sample screen image from xm. 


close<f) 

base t= 1 

repeat { 
Erasefreatw) 
GotoRC{w, 1, 1) 


every i t= 0 to WAttrib«u, “lines")-2 do { 
if base + i <= *L then writes(w, L[base + i]) 
write(u) 
} 


WAttribtw, "reverse=on"> 
; writestu, "--More--(", 
)--Hore--(752) _ 


ermal 





Figure 1: An xm window 


Xm begins with the lines 


procedure main(argv) 
if “argv = 0 then stop("usage: xm file") 


The main procedure starts by checking the argument count (unary * is Icon’s size operator) 
and halting with an error message if the program has been invoked with no filename. A 
more robust version of xm would handle this case in the proper UNIX fashion by reading 
from its standard input. 
After its (scant) argument checking, xm opens the file to be read, followed by a window 

to display it in. File mode "g" denotes a graphics window rather than a conventional file. 

f := open(argyv[1], "r") | stop("can’t open ", argv[1]) 

w := open(argy[1], "g") | stop("no window") 


If either of these values cannot be obtained, xm gives up and prints an error message. 

With an open file and window in hand, xm reads in the file. It reads in all the lines at once 
and places them in a list. The loop terminates when a call to read() fails on end-of-file. 
A more intelligent approach would be to read the file gradually as the user requests pages. 
This approach makes no difference for short files but is superior for very large files. Variable 
base stores the index of the top line on the screen and is initialized to 1. 
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Le] 

while put(L, read(f)) 
close(f) 

base := 1 


At this point, xm has done all of its preparatory work, and is ready to display the first 
page of the file on the screen. After displaying the page, it waits for the user to press a 
keystroke: a space bar indicates the next page should be displayed, the "b" key backs 
up and displays the preceding page, and the "q" key quits the application. The overall 
structure looks like: 


repeat { 
# display the current page of text in the file 
# read and execute a one-keystroke command 


} 


Xm writes out pages of text to the screen by indexing the list of lines L. The index of 
the first line that is displayed on the screen is remembered in variable base, and paging 
operations are performed as arithmetic on this variable. 


EraseArea(w) 

GotoRC(w, 1, 1) 

every i := 0 to WAttrib(w, "rows") — 1 do { 
if base + i <= *L then writes(w, L[i + base]) 
write(w) 


UNIX more writes a nice status line at the bottom of the screen in reverse video, indicating 
where the current page is within the file as a percentage of the total file size. Computing the 
percentage is done based on the last text line on the screen (base + WAttrib(w, "rows") 
— 1) rather than the first. 


WAttrib(w, "reverse=on") 


writes(w, "——More——(", 
((100 > (base + WAttrib(w, "lines") — 2) * 100/ *L) | 100), 
" %) . 


WAttrib(w, "reverse=off") 


Keystrokes are read from the user using Icon’s regular built-in function reads(). File 
functions such as reads() drop input activity that cannot be characterized in terms of 
characters. In order to enhance this application to support mouse input or explicit window 
resize handling, the call to reads() would be replaced by the more general function Event(), 
shown in the subsequent example programs. 


case reads(w, 1) of { 
"q": break 
"": base := (“L >= (base + WAttrib(w, "lines") — 1) | fail) 
"b": base := (0 < (base — WAttrib(w, "lines") + 1) | 0) 
} 
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Xm demonstrates that Icon demands little or no window system expertise of the pro- 
grammer. Ordinary text applications can be ported to X with very few changes by adding a 
window argument to calls to functions such as read() and write(). After a program has been 
ported, it is simple to enhance it with features such as colors, fonts, and mouse handling. 


Rfm: dragging a rectangle on-screen 


Brad Myers challenged a CHI ’92 workshop on language support for graphical user interface 
programming with the question: “How hard is it to make a rectangle follow the mouse 
around on the screen?” Obviously a toolkit builder can hardwire such an operation as a 
library function, but this begs the question and at the same time engenders large libraries 
with difficult conceptual hurdles. 

Rfm is a trivial Icon program in which a rectangle follows a mouse. A window is opened 
via file mode "g", for graphics; a loop reads user input and erases the rectangle and redraws 
it on each drag event. There are no deep abstractions nor is control flow implicit or inverted; 
aside from lexical information the main graphical concept employed is that of reversible 
pixel operations, described below. 


procedure main() 
&window := open("hello", "g", "drawop=reverse " ) 
while 1 do 
if Event() === (&ldrag | &mdrag | &rdrag) then { 

# erase box at old position, then draw box at new position 
FillRectangle(\x, \y, 10, 10) 
FillRectangle(x := &x, y := &y, 10, 10) 
} 


end 


The attribute "drawop=reverse" is Icon’s portable form of XOR-mode reversible pixel 
drawing. In a classical XOR-mode drawing, the foreground color is XOR-ed with the 
contents of drawn pixels; the advantage is that repeating the operation erases what was 
drawn, while the disadvantage is that on color displays, XOR-ing the foreground color 
with current pixel contents results in an output pixel whose color is undefined. Icon 
offers "drawop=xor", but also provides "drawop=reverse", a drawing operation where 
the XOR of the foreground and background is XOR-ed with drawn pixels, guaranteeing 
that pixels whose current contents are the foreground color become the background color, 
and vice-versa. 

There are some Icon operators that may not be obvious in this example, but are not 
unintuitive once defined. Ampersands preceding identifiers such as &ldrag are not address- 
of operators, but rather indicate the use of an Icon keyword. &ldrag, &mdrag, and &rdrag 
are constant values for mouse events, while &X and &y are the coordinates of the mouse 
at the time of the event returned by Event(). The use of keywords, rather than returning a 
structure, is analogous to the common practice in compilers of returning attributes in global 
variables during lexical analysis. 

The backslash operator used in \x and \y is a null-value test which in this program 
causes the first call to FillRectangle() not to be performed the first time through the loop. 
The vertical bar | is an alternation operator; when read aloud it is pronounced similar to an 
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OR. Icon’s goal-directed expression evaluation mechanism allows alternative values (the 
constants associated with left, middle, and right drags in this case) to be produced as needed 
in an attempt to satisfy the surrounding expression (in this case, to make the equality test 
true). In C the best equivalent code might look like: 


e = Event(); 
if (e == LDRAG II e == MDRAG II e == RDRAG) { /*... */ 


The conditional expression in Icon is somewhat more concise. 


Fe: A Fisheye-View 


A fisheye view is a visual metaphor in which distortion is used to emphasize important 
portions of a view by allocating more screen space to them [Furn86]. Screen space is 
allocated to a given element proportional to its distance from one or more focus points, 
computed in a domain specific fashion. Fisheye views are useful in a variety of contexts, 
such as maps. Fe is a simple fisheye viewer for text files, such as might be used to emphasize 
the current line of execution during debugging. A sample view is presented in Figure 2. 


precedare fisheye(fecas) 
iniial ¢ 
Fontlist :=[] 


every i := 1 to MAXHT do 
put{fontlist, Clone(&window, "font=helvetica.bold,” || i)) 


EFraseArea() 

split := WAttrib("height’) /2 

diminishview{focus, splt, MAXHT, -1} 
diminishview({focus + 1, splt + MAXHT, MAXHT - 2, 1) 
FillRectangle(0, (focus * WAttrib("height") /*L) - WAttrib("ascent)| 


16, WAttrib("Fheight")) 
DrawLinest 7, 0,17, Wabi" heights; 





Figure 2: A fisheye view of some source code 


The code for this example consists of a procedure main() and two subprocedures. The 
main procedure opens a window and reads an input file much as in the xm example presented 
earlier. The symbol MAXHT defines the pixel height of the largest text font, used to draw 


the line at the focus. 
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$define MAXHT 23 
global fontlist, L 
procedure main(args) 
fin := open(args[1]) | stop("no file") 
&window := open(args[1], "g") | stop("no window") 
flush(&output) 
L:=[] 
while put(L, read(fin)) 
focus := *L/2 
fisheye(focus) 
# ... main() continues ... 


Fe’s input handling consists of checks for mouse clicks in the scrollbar or “q" or the 
escape key to quit. Subprocedure fisheye() is called with the line number at which the 
focus (and the largest font size) should be directed. 


while 1 do { 
case Event() of { 
"q" | "\e": exit(0) 
&lpress | &ldrag: { 
if & < 17 then { 
focus := *L * &y / WAttrib("height") 
fisheye(focus) 


} 
} 
} 


end 


The fisheye procedure creates a list of drawing contexts for the window the first time 
it is called, each with a different font size. It then clears the screen and calls the helping 
procedure diminishview() to draw the text. Finally, a scrollbar is drawn on the left side of 
the window indicating the position and proportion of the viewing area within the entire file. 


procedure fisheye(focus) 
initial { 
fontlist := [] 
every i := 1 to MAXHT do 
put(fontlist, Clone(&window, "font=helvetica,bold, " || i)) 


EraseArea() 

splt := WAttrib("height") / 2 

diminishview(focus, splt, MAXHT, —1) 

diminishview(focus + 1, splt + MAXHT, MAXHT — 2, 1) 

FillRectangle(0, (focus * WAttrib("height") / *L) — WAttrib("ascent"), 
16, WAttrib(" fheight" )) ° 

DrawLine(17, 0, 17, WAttrib(" height" )) 

end 
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The helping procedure diminishview() performs the actual text output, drawing each 
line in a successively smaller font size. It is called twice each time the screen is drawn, 
starting from the middle with the largest font and working towards the top or bottom of the 
screen as determined by the direction parameter. 


procedure diminishview(focus, base, fontheight, direction) 
while 1 <= focus <= *L & 0 <= base <= WaAttrib("height") do { 
GotoXY(20, base) 
writes(fontlist[fontheight], L[focus]) 
base +:= fontheight * direction 
if 1 < focus < *L then { 
fontheight := max(fontheight — 2, 1) 


focus +:= direction 


} 


end 


Experience 


Experience writing graphics programs with Icon has revealed some basic aspects of graphics 
programming that are relevant to language designers. Flexible argument handling discussed 
in the preceding section—sensible defaults, automatic type conversions, and variable-length 
argument lists—has proven useful in graphics as it has in Icon’s other application domains. 

Another language feature that is of great utility in graphics is control structure hetero- 
geneity. Icon control structures, most notably the case expression, allow clauses of any 
data type, and different clauses may be of different types in the same control structure. In 
the domain of graphics programming, this allows simpler code than other systems usually 
require. 

The case expression is the natural multi-way selection construct in many programming 
languages, but in processing window system input, it poses a problem. Input consists of 
different kinds of data; key presses are fundamentally different from mouse actions. A key 
press is naturally represented as a one-character string with the ASCII value of the key 
pressed, but such a representation is not so appropriate for mouse activity. Various forms 
of control and function keys present a similar representation problem. 

Rather than employing a variant record or some other indirect encoding, Icon represents 
key presses as strings and mouse actions as integers. Related information such as the mouse 
position at the time of the input is delivered via associated keywords, a technique similar to 
that commonly used for lexical attributes in compilers. Since Icon’s case expression allows 
values of any type in the case-selectors, no variant record is needed and little or no mental 
effort is involved in decoding input events or processing mixed key presses and mouse 
events. 
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Conclusion 


Icon uses a novel approach in the addition of graphics capabilities to a programming lan- 
guage with a conventional text-oriented input/output model. Icon succeeds in providing a 
smooth integration with pre-existing text operations and programming models. Experience 
with Icon has shown that simple windowing programs can be written in 10 to 100 lines, 
instead of the hundreds or thousands of lines required by many application program inter- 
faces. Despite the limitations of a simplified programming model, Icon affords a concise 
notation with which to implement a wide range of graphic, window-based applications. 

The approach used here to adding graphics to a programming language can be used for 
any high-level programming language. Some aspects of the design described here, such as 
the handling of colors and fonts, are directly applicable, while others fall into the category 
of making the extension fit naturally into the rest of language. In Icon, integration was 
facilitated by using capabilities such as generators and functions with an arbitrary number 
of arguments. Other languages offer different possibilities for the language designer. 


Availability 


A large library of programs and procedures written in Icon already exists and provides a 
resource of reusable code for future applications. Icon and its library are in the public 
domain. Icon is available by anonymous FTP to cs.arizona.edu; cd /icon and get 
READ.ME for navigation instructions. Icon Project Document 255 [Jeff94] is a complete 
description of the graphics facilities described in this paper and a compressed PostScript 
copy can be obtained by FTP in the directory /icon/doc, file ipd255.ps.Z. 
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1 Introduction 


PRLS is an application-oriented language used to maintain the integrity of databases in the AT&T 5ESS™ 
telecommunications switch. PRLS is unusual in that it was explicitly designed to eliminate a number of 
different coding and inspection steps rather than simply to improve individual productivity. Because PRLS 
replaced an earlier high-level language named PRL, which in turn replaced a combination of English and 
C on the same project, it is possible to trace the effect of several fundamentally different languages on this 
single project. The linguistic evolution has been away from languages describing computation toward a 
“declarative” high-level language that has been deliberately restricted to accommodate the requirements of 
certain analyses. 

Algorithms for checking database constraints are no longer specified by human developers; instead, code 
is generated from static representations of the constraints themselves. These constraint descriptions can 
be used in more than one way, whereas a program to check constraints is useful only for performing that 
particular computation. In effect, PRLS allows the re-use of project information at a high level, before it has 
been specialized into particular implementations. The effects of this re-use on quality, interval, and cost are 
tangible. A key lesson is that application-oriented languages should not be designed to describe computation, 
they should be designed to express useful facts from which one or more computations can be derived. 


2 Project Background 


2.1 5ESS Database Constraints 


The AT&T SESS is a high-capacity, exceptionally reliable digital switching system. The SESS software 
contains millions of lines of code produced and maintained by several thousand developers. At the heart of 
the 5ESS software is a distributed relational database that contains information about hardware connections, 
software configuration, and customers. For the switch to function properly this data must conform to certain 
integrity constraints. Some of these are logical constraints; for example, “call waiting and call forwarding/busy 
should never be active on the same line.” Other constraints exist to document data design choices (redundancy, 
functional dependencies, distribution rules) that support efficient SESS operation and call processing. 


2.2 Constraint Enforcement: Data Audits and Transaction Guards 


5ESS integrity constraints are used in two kinds of software: data audits and transaction guards. Data 
audits check for all data violations; they are time-consuming because the database is large and there are many 
constraints. Data audits are useful for discovering accidental corruption as the switch is operating and for 
“cleaning up” switch data at strategically important points, such as when the SESS software is upgraded and 
includes data design changes. Transaction guards, on the other hand, ensure that incremental changes to 
the database leave it in a consistent state. In principle, transaction guards could be implemented by running 
a complete data audit before committing a transaction. In practice, complete data audits take far too long; 
transaction guards must be efficient — for instance, subscribing to features like caller-ID ought to be possible 
without having to re-verify every constraint. Fortunately, most transactions only add, delete, or change small 


i 
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English 





Figure 1: Traditional development with English specifications. 


amounts of data and consequently have limited potential for violating constraints. If transaction guards 
are implemented properly and data is not modified without passing such guards, data should never become 
inconsistent and in theory data audits are unnecessary. However, to defend in depth against hardware and 
software failure, both audits are guards are used on the 5ESS. 

Over the lifetime of the SESS, database constraints have been specified and implemented in three different 
ways. Initially, English was used to specify constraints; data audits and transaction guards were each written 
independently from these specifications. Data audits were used off-line to scrub data prior to installing 
a new software release; during switch operation, transaction guards were relied upon to maintain data 
integrity — there was no on-line data audit. In a second phase, an imperative high-level language called 
“PRL” was introduced. PRL is an acronym for Population Rule Language; putting data into the database is 
called “populating” the database, and the constraints themselves are called “population rules.’ PRL served 
simultaneously as the constraint specification language and the data audit implementation language. However, 
human coders continued to develop transaction guards independently using C. Now, a declarative database 
constraint language named PRLS is used. Programs in the new language are executable specifications from 
which all constraint-related products can be generated: an race line data audit, a new on-line data audit, a new 

“residual” data audit, and transaction guards. 


3 Database Constraints in English and C 


Originally, SESS development followed the standard software engineering practice of its day by specifying 
integrity constraints in natural language. But the gap between English and computer languages is large and 
results in difficulties that subsequent approaches strove to address. 

One striking difficulty with English as a specification language is that it is ambiguous and lends itself to 
misinterpretation. Even seemingly straightforward requirements like those of figure 2 can be confusing. 


For billing purposes, every telephone number must be associated with an active account. 


No telephone number can have more speed calling destinations than have been paid for. 


Figure 2: Some (contrived) English-language constraint specifications 


The notion of a speed call button is familiar to many telephone users — it is a keypad digit used as 
an abbreviation for a longer “destination” number. Nonetheless, in the context of an implementation, the 
restriction on “destinations” in this constraint is unclear. Referring to the schema for relation SpeedCalls in 
table 1, it seems that this constraint could be implemented either as a limit on the number of SpeedCalls tuples 
associated with a particular number or as a limit on the number of distinct values in the “destination” fields 
in these tuples. Here, the choice is probably unimportant, but in a slightly different setting such ambiguities 
could result in costly errors. 

A second pitfall of natural language specifications is that they cannot be compiled automatically and often 
diverge from their implementations. This problem was compounded in the 5ESS because each constraint 
was likely to affect several products: data audits as well as transaction guards. In the absence of an accurate 
mechanism to show the relationship between English specifications and C code, it is difficult to see which 
code needs to change when specifications are modified and vice-versa. As a result the code diverges from its 
specification, which in effect becomes “distributed” between the code and English text. Often the English text 
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RELATION NAME | ATTRIBUTES 










SpeedCalls number Yes 
digit Yes 
destination 


No 
Accounts account Yes 
status No 


TelNums number Yes 
owner 
maxspdcalls 


Table 1: A sample relation schema 









is abandoned to the role of documentation while the executable code is recognized as being more accurate. 
General-purpose code then becomes the sole repository of hard-won information — customer requirements, 
architectural decisions, and domain expertise — that is usually impractical or impossible to recover. In SESS, 
because the English constraints were implemented in several products, there was need for a “central point of 
truth.” The English constraints therefore remained important, although over time the implementations were 
accorded increasing respect as specifications. 

An additional problem, not entirely related to the use of English, was that no theory for developing 
transaction guards existed: only human intuition was available to achieve efficient results. To illustrate this 
problem, consider the constraint of figure 2: 


For billing purposes, every telephone number must be associated with an active account. 


Now suppose that a number is to be added or deleted. As mentioned earlier, it is possible to run a complete 
data audit (checking all telephone numbers for this property) before committing a transaction involving the 
addition or deletion of a number, but that would be too much unnecessary work. Assuming the database 
is correct before the transaction, a telephone number deletion should require no transaction guard at all. A 
telephone number addition should be guarded only by a check that the new number can be properly billed. 
But finding the smallest set of facts that should be checked to ensure continued data integrity is increasingly 
difficult as the transactions and constraints become more complex. In real life, correct results were rarely 
achieved (although this did not become clear until later) because specifications and code were not related 
by any known algorithm. Only a deeper understanding of integrity constraints and their relationship to 
transactions would lead to better results. 

When the constraints were expressed only in English, quality problems could and did occur because of 
constraint ambiguity, “distributed” specifications, and the lack of an algorithm for generating transaction 
guards. Development took a long time, since the translation from English to various constraint implementa- 
tions had to be done by human developers instead of a compiler (see figure 1). Costs were correspondingly 
high because human developers are expensive. 


4 Imperative PRL 


To eliminate the shortcomings of English as a specification language and thereby to improve interval, 
cost, and quality, a language called “PRL” [1] was developed. It addressed some but not all of the problems 


Transaction 
Guard 1 
Transaction 
Guard n 


Figure 3: Software development with imperative PRL. Shaded portions are automated. 
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noted above. Experience with PRL is interesting because it reveals that general algorithmic languages, though 
powerful, have a limited ability to effect fundamental change in software development; by contrast, a restricted 
declarative language developed later proved more far-reaching in its consequences. 

This original PRL was specially designed for implementing SESS data audits. It was an Algol-family 
language with variables, control flow, and functions and the “right” abstractions for the application domain. 
For instance, certain statements specified constraints that would raise exceptions when violated — such as 
“Accounts.status must_equal ACTIVE.” It also contained control abstractions such as a “for every” statement 
that would iterate over tuples in a relation; the body of a “for every” statement typically contained assertions 
about the current tuple. This control abstraction eliminated the need for programmers to concern themselves 
with low-level database storage and access details. A “find” statement could perform relation searches for 
interesting tuples; a “must find exactly one” statement nested in a “for every” worked much like the join 
of relational algebra. PRL had a built-in knowledge of 5ESS data types — binary coded decimals, various 
kinds of enumerations and integers, strings, and the tuple types. The PRL compiler also made good use of 
knowledge about data distribution (over the SESS processors), and indices into 5ESS relations, reducing some 
burden on the programmers. 

Figure 4 displays PRL implementations of the English-language constraints introduced in figure 2. 
Because they use appropriate abstractions and require little extraneous verbiage, imperative PRL programs 


for every tuple in TelNums 
begin 
must find exactly 1 tuple in Accounts 
where (TelNums.owner equals Accounts.account) 
when found 
begin 
Accounts.status must_equal ACTIVE; 
end 
end 


for every tuple in TelNums 


begin 
int cnt; 
cnt = 0; 


for every tuple in SpeedCalls 
where (SpeedCalls.number equals TelNums.number) 


begin 
ent = cnt + 1; 
end 
TelNums.maxspdcalls must_be_greater_than_or_equal_to cnt; 
end 


Figure 4: An imperative PRL specification 


were easier for humans to read than programs in low-level languages such as C. This fact, coupled with 
the formality and precision of imperative PRL relative to English, caused one organization within the 5ESS 
to abandon English-language specification in favor of PRL programs that would serve simultaneously as 
code and specification. Of the two constraints implemented in the example PRL fragment, the first serves 
considerably better as a specification than the second, which is harder to analyze because it involves both state 
and control flow. PRL represents a compromise between English and C and was not an optimal specification 
language. The advantage of PRL, which must be measured against the cost of developing the language and 
tools, is that its programs can be compiled to produce data audits, eliminating a round of coding and inspection 
(see figure 3). For the data audit, this automatic code generation reduced interval and improved quality by 
eliminating errors of coordination and interpretation (although compiler bugs could still introduce faults). In 
addition, programmer productivity was boosted by the availability of primitive constructs at an appropriate 
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level of abstraction. 

In spite of its improvements, PRL suffered the plight of all general-purpose algorithmic languages: 
programs in such languages are opaque artifacts suitable only for interpretation on a particular machine. 
Interesting questions about programs in Turing-complete languages are often undecidable. In particular, the 
analysis needed to produce transaction guards is undecidable for Turing-complete constraint languages (like 
PRL) unless the transaction language is trivial. In essence, the constraints that were expressed in PRL could 
not be recovered for use in transaction guards. One implication is that the effect of general-purpose languages 
on large software development is limited because they can rarely be analyzed. Programs in such languages 
are a poor source of interesting information; in the case of PRL, this prevented the automatic generation of 
more than one product. 


5 Declarative PRL5 


Application-oriented computer languages need not be algorithmic; instead, they can describe facts relevant 
to a particular application. Given an appropriate algorithm, these facts can be used to generate the needed code. 
As an example, a yacc [3] program describes a formal language, but that description can be used to generate 
a parser as well as a diagram of the grammar and information about whether the grammar is ambiguous or 
whether certain productions are un-reducible. The grammar can also be easily transformed into a normal 
form. Even though yacc parsers can be augmented with reduction-time actions expressed in the host language, 
the grammar itself is often easily separated for use in other products. Just as the restricted declarative nature 
of the yacc language allows many different analyses, replacing imperative PRL with a restricted declarative 
language made it possible to generate data audits and transaction guards from a single source. This shift 
changed the development process, reduced costs, improved quality, and resulted in specifications that are a 
good source of information even for unexpected applications. 

The missing piece of the puzzle was a procedure for deriving transactions from specifications. This was 
found in the work of Xiaolei Qian [4], who presented an algorithm (subsequently refined at AT&T[2]) for 
“differentiating” constraints to arrive at efficient transaction guards. The idea behind the algorithm is to 
find the weakest precondition of a given transaction with respect to the database constraints. By exploiting 
the assumption that the database is consistent (e.g., conforms to all constraints) before the transaction is 
executed, this weakest precondition can be factored into a form which in practice is less complex than the full 
weakest precondition. Then, at run-time, a transaction can be aborted if it fails to pass this simplified weakest 
precondition, thereby preventing inconsistencies from creeping into the database. The algorithm assumed a 
limited transaction language and also a constraint language based on first-order logic. 

The new high-level language, dubbed “PRLS,” was constructed on the strength of the “differentiation” 
algorithm and designed to conform to the requirements of that algorithm. PRLS is based on first-order logic 
and does not describe computation directly — the notions of program counter, variables, and assignment are 
missing from the core language. But many of the abstractions useful in SESS constraint enforcement were 
retained by PRLS language in some form — for instance, the “for every” and “find” control constructs were 
transformed into similar universal and existential quantification statements. 

Figure 6 shows PRLS implementations of the example constraints. Note that PRLS programs describe 
constraints rather than an algorithm for checking whether constraints hold. Interestingly, the first constraint 





Figure 5: Development with declarative PRLS. Shaded portions are automated. 
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for number in TelNums 
begin 
find >= 1 account in Accounts 
where (number.owner equals account.account) 
when_found 
begin 
account.status == ACTIVE; 
end 
end 


for number in TelNums 
begin 
number.maxspdcalls >= count { s in SpeedCalls 
where (s.number==number.number) }; 
end 


Figure 6: A declarative PRLS specification 


looks similar to its imperative PRL equivalent. The important distinction is that the PRLS “for” statement 
is defined in terms of universal quantification whereas the imperative PRL “for every” statement is really 
a looping control flow construct and can include “break,” “continue,” or other imperative statements such 
as variable assignment. The second constraint in figure 6, which formerly made use of iteration and stored 
information in a variable, has been rendered with a “count” expression. The subtle but important difference 
between this built-in aggregate operator and the invocation of a function call named “count” which simply 
hides imperative code is that PRLS aggregates have been carefully considered for their ramifications on the 
“differentiation” algorithm (one of the important extensions of [2] accounts for such aggregates). Statements 
in PRLS are limited to those which are “differentiable,” whereas those in imperative PRL are not; PRL 
programs could check data constraints that cannot be expressed at all in PRLS. Situations that call for more 
complex constraints must be addressed by changing the assumptions of the system or reorganizing the data 
to arrive at a more tractable constraint. 


find ==1 number in TelNums 
where (number.number==new_tuple.num) 
when_found 
begin 
number .maxspdcalls>=1+count {s in SpeedCalls 
where (new_tuple.num==s.num) }; 
end 


Figure 7: Transaction guard for inserting a tuple into relation SpeedCalls 


As an example of differentiation, consider the constraints of figure 6 and the simple transactions which 
either delete or add a tuple to relation SpeedCalls (there is a special transaction language offering inserts, 
deletes, updates, conditionals, and some iteration; realistic transactions and constraints are usually more 
complex than those in this example). Deleting from the relation SpeedCalls cannot possibly violate any of 
the constraints in figure 6. Adding a SpeedCalls tuple involves the check of figure 7. 

Note that the variable new_tup1]1e is not bound in this check and is a value that must be provided at 
run-time. An inspection of this transaction guard reveals that an expensive recount is required each time 
a SpeedCalls tuple is added. A better data design would store the number of tuples in a new attribute and 
one would expect that differentiation would then yield better results. Such a counter could be added to the 
TelNums relation as shown in Table 2. A constraint relating numspdcalls to the tuples in relation SpeedCalls 
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RELATION NAME | ATTRIBUTES 

















TelNums number Yes 
owner No 

maxspdcalls No 

numspdcalls No 





Table 2: A modified ‘““TelNums” relation 


owned by the number would need to be added; a check limiting the number of SpeedCalls can then refer to 
a stored value rather than a computed one. The revised check is shown in figure 8. An auxiliary constraint 
requires each tuple in SpeedCalls to be related to an existing TelNums tuple. 


for number in TelNums 

begin 
number .numspdcalls<=number.maxspdcalls; 
number .numspdcalls==count { s in SpeedCalls 


where (s.num==number.number) }; 
end 
for speedcall in SpeedCalls 
begin 
find ==1 number in TelNums where (number.num == speedcall.num) ; 
end 


Figure 8: Constraints revised to reflect the new data design 


With these revised constraints, the differentiator will no longer allow a transaction to delete or add to 
relation SpeedCalls alone: it is necessary to update the TelNums relation simultaneously. Because the 
differentiator “understands” aggregates such as count, neither adding nor deleting tuples from SpeedCalls will 
require iteration over the SpeedCalls relation; the transaction guard is merely that of figure 9. This analysis 
lies at the heart of the PRLS language, which was designed precisely to accommodate the algorithm that 
performs it. 


find ==1 number in TelNums 


where (number.number == new_tuple.number) 
when_found 
begin 

number .numspdcalls+1<=number.maxspdcalls; 
end 


Figure 9: A more efficient transaction guard 


5.1 The Applications of PRL5 


Like yacc code, which has several potential applications, PRLS code can be (and is) employed in several 
different tasks. Most importantly, PRLS is compiled to produce code for several products. Two kinds of data 
audit — one for use on-switch and one for use off-line — are produced from PRLS specifications. Numerous 
transaction guards have been derived, which is particularly significant since they are for the first time being 
developed in a provably sound fashion. A hybrid partial audit called a “residual check” or “daily audit” is 
also derived from PRL5 code to double-check the embedded base of transactions developed with the old 
methodology at the end of each day; this “residual check” is new and has been made possible by the versatility 
of declarative PRLS specifications. 
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In addition, because PRLS is declarative, it is also the source of some lesser but nonetheless useful analyses 
that would not have been possible if PRLS had been a general-purpose language. In particular, PRLS offers 
a view of the data design that augments a basic database description enumerating relations, fields, keys, and 
indices. The relationships between data items can be understood by examining PRLS constraints for such 
information as foreign key constraints and functional dependencies; software visualizations revealing this 
information guide future data design and feature implementation. 

PRLS can also be “optimized” using techniques often unavailable or of limited value when applied to 
imperative code. Redundant code elimination, logical and semantic transformations, and simplifications 
are all good optimization candidates. For instance, the absence of state makes “loop jamming” effective 
for combining separate constraints quantified over the same relation; this results in an implementation that 
traverses a relation just once instead of many times. Another useful optimization involves the automatic 
selection of a good lookup method given index information, knowledge about keys, and the ways in which 
keys are populated. One compelling example involves lookups where keys are partially specified. Depending 
on certain factors, it may be more efficient to probe for each possible value with a keyed lookup rather than 
perform a linear search. Which method to use is never specified within PRL5 code; rather, the choice is made 
by a compiler. If the factors affecting the decision change, an improvement can be effected without relatively 
risky modifications to the PRLS constraints themselves. 

Another interesting aspect of PRLS “code” is that terse error descriptions can be extracted at compile-time 
and presented when constraints are violated. In a general-purpose algorithmic language, a constraint violation 
can be identified crudely at best, for instance by giving the line number of the failed assertion. But in PRLS, 
it is possible to exhibit precisely the code that is necessary and sufficient to describe the violated constraint, 
making the error easier to understand and to fix. These error constraints, being valid PRLS programs in 
their own right, were formerly “verbosified” by a program which rendered the constraint in English for the 
benefit of those unfamiliar with PRLS syntax; however, lately PRLS code itself has proven adequate for most 
descriptive purposes without this additional transformation. 


5.2 PRL5 Impact 


The impact of PRLS on software development has been to eliminate certain major coding and inspection 
steps while at the same time offering an increased number of products. These improvements are reflected in 
figure 5. More constraint-related products are now offered, as compared with the situations detailed in figures 
3 and 1; other things being equal, this is a form of productivity improvement. The elimination of coding 
and inspections affects cost and interval. The single source of constraint information and the technology for 
automatically compiling these constraints both result in quality improvements. 

Although PRLS was intended to eliminate several development steps, transaction guards continue to be 
inspected by people even though they are automatically generated (accordingly, this step is drawn with white 
nodes in figure 5). These inspections prove necessary because differentiation results sometimes surprise 
developers by being “too inefficient” or, occasionally, outrightly impossible to satisfy. These bad results 
indicate previously unnoticed problems with the data design, the transaction, or the constraints themselves. 
Differentiation therefore acts as a useful “sanity check” as well as a code generation step; its results must 
be heeded. For instance, the transaction guard of figure 7 prompted a small change to the data design that 
resulted in the better guard of figure 9. Furthermore, if (given the new design) a transaction attempted to add 
or delete a SpeedCalls tuple without updating “numspeedcalls” in the appropriate TelNums tuple, this mistake 
would have been revealed by inspecting the transaction guard output. The curious result is that an intended 
improvement in development interval and cost resulted instead in a quality improvement. 

The declarative form has had a more profound effect on development than any imperative language could, 
because PRLS is a more useful repository of information. More products can be generated automatically, and 
time-consuming coding steps as well as inspections have been eliminated. Quality is higher, partially because 
problems of coordination have been eliminated and partially because the differentiation algorithm provides 
useful new information. 
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6 Conclusion 


The 5ESS database constraint components have evolved significantly since the days when English was 
considered a suitable specification language. The second and third generations of this projects show two 
“very high level” languages in stark contrast. The first, being Turing-complete, was effective for describing 
algorithms to enforce constraints but not the constraints themselves; its use therefore was limited to straight- 
forward execution on a particular machine. The new language, PRLS, is geared toward the description of 
constraints, and its programs can be used to derive computation for enforcing constraints automatically in a 
variety of ways. This suggests that although computation is the natural purpose of any computer language, 
languages that describe computation directly are not always the most useful ones because they tend to be 
impossible to analyze — they hide information rather than expose it. 

The application language approach is to design a domain-specific language that can be analyzed to yield 
executable code as well as secondary applications. The advantage is in explicit representation of domain 
information that would otherwise be implicit and inaccessible; this approach reduces the need for alternative 
documentation in languages such as English, and leaves open the possibility that unforeseen uses of the 
information can be found. The drawback, of course, is that designing, implementing, and introducing new 
languages is difficult. Although PRLS eliminated a number of tasks previously executed by humans, some of 
these improvements were offset by shifts in resource allocation due to the integration of this new language. 
Nonetheless, as of this writing, PRLS successes include the deployment of new on-switch data audits, the 
automatic generation of transaction guards, and quality improvements that are having a positive impact on 
the SESS. 
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1 Introduction 


While most programs are designed to perform a specific task, they have a natural evolution over 
time; causing a single program to become a set of programs that perform related tasks. In 1976 
David Parnas introduced the concept of a family of programs [11]. He suggests that any program 
should be considered a member of a family of programs, all of which perform related tasks. If one 
plans for change when a program is designed less effort may be required to produce future revisions. 

Today there is an emphasis on building software components for reuse. Components may be 
designs, programs, functions, classes, or code segments. Major reuse projects are in progress at sev- 
eral institutions, for example, the Software Productivity Consortium and the Software Engineering 
Institute [1, 6]. Processes have been developed to introduce and support reuse programs. The 
disciplines of domain engineering and software synthesis emphasize creating families of components 
and developing tools to assist in constructing them. Component generation is a prominent part of 
most efforts. 

Until recently, the literature has focused on the processes. Generators are assumed to be avail- 
able; however, good descriptions of what a generator looks like and how to build one have been 
scarce. Some exceptions do provide insight to useful generation techniques [13, 4, 5, 2]. 

The work described in this paper is a continuation of work done by the author [12] in which a 
framework for building component generators is presented. The goals were to be able to produce 
members of a family of components, each as good as hand coded components, and to determine 
if the techniques and architecture would generalize and scale up. The example used is a family of 
scanners, collectively. known as scangen, for C and C++. 

Metaprogramming, that is writing programs to write programs, is fundamental to component 
generation. Very high level languages (VHLLs) have been shown to be useful for metaprogramming 
[13, 4]. perl[{14] is the VHLL used in the work described. 

The remainder of the paper contains: 


e a description of the problem for which generators were designed and a discussion of alternate 
approaches. 


e a presentation of the generator architecture and design, 


e a discussion of the resulting components, perl as a generator building language, and the 
benefits obtained, and 


e a description of on-going and future work 


2 The Problem 


Language processing components like scanners are used in several settings. The components can be 
found in traditional compilation systems, editors, browsers, file filters, and other applications found 
in program development environments. Varying requirements are placed upon the components. 
The scanner requirements for scangen include handling different character sets, varying the 
storage model (i.e., having the scanner be completely reentrant), changing the target and input 
language dialects, execution on different computing platforms, and variable amounts of information 
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to be included in the token abstractions.! The ability to scan languages other than C or C++ is not 
a requirement. An additional desirable property, but not a requirement, is to have the scanner’s 
source code (the target language) be either C or C++. Traditional scanner generators like lex 
and flex[8] are unsuitable solutions to the problem described. They allow one to change the input 
language, but little else. flex allows more variation than lex but it still does not address the 
requirements well. 

Several options may be considered for implementing the required scanners. They are listed here 
with comments on their suitability for the task. 


e modify an existing scanner generator — This is a labor intensive solution. It was rejected 
because of the amount of programming required and for the anticipated amount of debugging. 


e write individual scanners — While it is not very hard to write a C or C++ scanner, doing it 
several times, with minor modifications is tedious. Even if code were reused a lot, propagating 
changes and bug fixes to many versions of a program invites problems. 


e write one scanner to handle all variabilities — This approach was rejected because the result- 
ing scanner would be too complex, filled with conditionally compiled code that would make it 
hard to read, and would likely not have the performance demanded for some of the required 
environments. 


e develop a class library for scanners — This approach seemed attractive at first. It was re- 
jected because the approach only allows customization by expansion which makes it difficult 
to avoid software bloat and maintain a small memory footprint where required. This approach 
also requires scanner modification for use in a C application. 


e build a scanner generator that allows for wide variability — This is the approach taken and 
described in the rest of the paper. 


3 Generator Details 


3.1 Types of Variability 


A component generator must be able to deal with three types of variability: specified constants, sim- 
ple computations, and parameterized computations. The language used to program the generator 
should allow one to easily express and implement each type. 

A specified constant is a value defined in the specification and given to the generator. A specified 
constant occurs when a name, such as an identifier or type, is constant in a component but may 
vary across members in a component family. One uses specified constants for textual substitution 
during generation. Examples of specified constants in the scanner generator are the file names and 
extensions of the generated modules. 

A simple computation is a computation that occurs once during a single generation. The value 
computed is constant throughout the generation. A simple computation differs from a specified 
constant in the way its value is determined. The generator computes the value based upon the 
specification. Examples of simple computations in the scanner generator are the name of the 
character type and the values in the lexemeID table. The value of the character type depends upon 
the input character set specified. Values in the lexeme table depend upon the input language, input 
language dialect, and other characteristics described in the specification. 

A parameterized computation is a computation that occurs more than once during a single 
generation. The value of the computation depends upon values supplied to it by the generator. 
One uses a parameterized computation to produce program parts that have a standard form with 
changing values. An example of a parameterized computation is a one that produces a function 


lFor example, some scanners were required to pass complete source information through to the parser so the 
source program could be recreated. Others were only required to pass the token code and text of identifiers and 
strings. 
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declaration. The name of the function, its type, and parameter types and names will vary each 
time the computation is performed. 


3.2 The Scanner Generator Organization 






Specification 






x.spec 


Component 
Files 


Figure 1: Generator organization. 


toolkit.pl 


x.gi 






Several C and C++ scanners were analyzed to identify the common and variable parts. After 
the analysis, the generator organization shown in Figure 1 was developed. Table 1 briefly describes 
each of the five components. A more detailed description of each is presented in later sections. 
















Contents 


Pat «id 
Specification of the generated component. The specifica- 
tion consists of definitions and values required for generat- 


Specification 
ing the variable parts of the component. 
Toolkit General purpose generator functions and procedures. This 
file is typically limited to specific target: languages. 


Template Common source code segments with embedded computa- 


tions for variable parts. 
Generator 


Component family specific functions and procedures — the 
Component files | 



















control module for the generator. 
Generator output — C or C++ source code. 








Table 1: Contents of a generator’s components. 


Not all of the generator parts in Figure 1 are required. In some cases there may be no template 
file or there may be multiple template files. The token module of the scanner generator has no 
associated template file. The token abstraction is a structure or class containing fields for the 
token code, string text pointer where applicable, and file position information. Fields may be 
added or removed, depending upon the application. The generator toolkit automatically generates 
constructors, destructors, and access functions for structured types if the option is selected in the 
specification. 


3.3 Selecting a Language for Writing the Generator 


Metaprogramming is mainly an exercise in text processing where the text is the source code of the 
resulting programs. In order to implement a source code generator, a VHLL with excellent string 
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manipulation functionality is required. In addition, the VHLL must possess enough computational 
power to deal with the types of variability described in Section 3.1. In order to support template 
processing, the language should have the ability to evaluate programs during generation. 

Three VHLLs were considered for the scanner generator work: awk[7], perl (version 4), and 
Tcl[10]. Each is appropriate for programming a generator. perl was chosen for several reasons. 
In addition to its strong string manipulation capability it has parameterized subroutines, an eval 
function, and a rich set of libraries. Most important to the work, perl is available on the platforms 
used (Macintosh and UNIX workstations”) and has a debugger. 


3.4 The Scanner Specification 


The scanner specification is a perl source file. The specification consists of a set of assignment 
statements. The assignments initialize variables with values that completely define the resulting 
scanner Listing 1 shows a part of a specification for a scanner that is written in ANSI C and accepts 
ANSI C, including multi-byte characters as described in the ANSI standard for the C language [3]. 


# Information about the language the scanner will accept. 


$inputLanguage = "C"; # C or C++ 

$inputDialect = "ANSI"; # ANSI or nonANSI 

$charSet = "multibyte"; # ASCII, multibyte, etc. 

$OK8bits = $FALSE; # TRUE => 8-bit chars. in identifier 
$oldStyleOps = $TRUE; # TRUE allows =>, =+, etc. 
$allowDollar = $FALSE; # TRUE => Allow ’$’ in identifiers 
$maxIDLength = 50; # Max. # of chars to keep for 


# identifiers. 
SEGRE EAE AEE AEE AEE AEE EERE REAR EAE EE EEE EEE EAE EE BREE EERE RBS REE EE EERE EES E 
# Information about the target language . 
$genTargetLanguage = "C"; # C or C++ 
$genTargetDialect = "ANSI"; # ANSI or nonANSI 
SEGRE SEE SEE AEE AE EAE AEE HEHE SEER AEE SEARS AEE AEE IRAE EEE AE AAEAE EAE AEE AEE ERE AEE BERETS BB AEE ES EEE RRS 
# Other variables that control what things get generated and other values. 
$generateStrings = $TRUE; # TRUE => gen. string abstraction 
$generateTokens = $TRUE; TRUE => gen. token abstraction 
$generateTests = $TRUE; TRUE => generate test info. 
$generateAccessFunctions = TRUE; TRUE => generate access functions 
for data members. 
Initial string table size 
How much to grow the string table 
by when necessary. 


# 
# 
# 
# 
$stringTableSize = 16384; # 
# 
# 
$hashSize = 512; # Number of hash slots 
# 
# 
# 
# 
# 
# 
# 


$stringTableIncrement = 4096; 


must be power of 2. 

User supplied error function. If 
an empty string, then ScanError 
outputs the message. 

$TRUE => expand tabs for counting 
column numbers 

Number of spaces per tab stop 


$scanErrorFunction = ""; 


$tabExpansion = $TRUE; 


$tabStop = 8; 


Listing 1. Part of a scanner specification. 


3.5 The Generator Toolkit and Templates 


The generator toolkit supplies general purpose functions to domain specific generators. There are 
over forty functions in the toolkit. The functions can be broken down into groups that perform the 
following tasks: 


e formatting source programs, 





2Unix is a registered trademark of UNIX System Laboratories, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of Novell, Inc. 


ee SEU UE Utd EEE SESS 
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e creating structured and enumerated types, and declarations, 
e formatting function declarations, function calls, parameters, and arguments, and 
e evaluating templates. 


There is one generator toolkit used for the scanner generators. Differences between C and C++ 
target languages are processed by the toolkit routines. A set of toolkit variables are exposed to the 
other generator modules. The modules can set these variables to control the toolkit behavior. The 
variables, $genTargetLanguage and $genTargetDialect in Listing 1 are two such variables. 

Listing 2 shows a typical generator toolkit function, &New, which generates code to create a 
new instance of an object. If the target language is C++, the constructor for the class is used. 
If C is the chosen target language, a function is called which returns a pointer to the appropriate 
object. The C function name is made up from the name of the type prefixed with the word “New”. 
Consistent style is imposed and maintained by the toolkit code. 


sub New 
{ 
local($type, $params) = @_; 


if ($genTargetLanguage eq "C++") { 
if (@_ == 1) { return "new $type"; } 
else { return "new $type($params)"; } 
} else { return "New$type($params)"; } 


Listing 2. The & New function from the generator toolkit. 


An effective template mechanism is one that allows values to be expressed in the template that 
can be computed at generation time. This requires the generator (and the language in which the 
language is written) to be able to read embedded statements, evaluate them, and substitute their 
output for them in the template. The &GenEvalFile function shown in Listing 3 is the toolkit 
routine that performs this operation. It works in conjunction with a &ReadLine and &WriteLine 
function to read in a template and output the generated code to the proper file. 

Three things are done by &GenEval File on template text lines: 


1. If there are no embedded perl statements or embedded comments, the text is written to the 
output with no modification. 


2. If there is an embedded comment, convert the comment text to the proper format for the 
target language and output the comment. Embedded comments in the template begin with 
‘@@’ and continue until the end of the line. 


3. If there is embedded perl code, evaluate it and replace the input text with the results of the 
evaluation for output. Embedded perl code is enclosed within ‘{[’ and ‘]]’ delimiters and may 
be continued on extra lines. 


Sample template code is shown in Listing 4. The template is for the DepositChar function 
in the string table module. The example illustrates variable substitution and replacing a function 
call with the text it produces (i.e., & Params to format parameters properly). The last line of 
the listing causes an empty string to be emitted except when multibyte characters are accepted; in 
which case the DepositW Char function is emitted. 

When a scanner is generated using the specification from Listing 1, the code shown in Listing 5 
results when the previous template is evaluated. 
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sub GenEvalFile 
ft 
local($i, $t, $cmd); 


while (&ReadLine) { 
$i = index($inbuf, "[["); 
while ($i >= $[) { # Start of an embedded command. 
$outbuf = substr($inbuf, 0, $i); 
eWriteLine; # write out to start of command 
$t = substr($inbuf, $i+2); # build up the command 
$i = index($t, "]]"); 
while ($i < $[) { 
$t .= &ReadLine; # end not here, keep reading 
$i = index($t, "J]"); 
F 
$cmd = substr($t, 0, $i); 
$outbuf = eval($cmd); # replace the input text 
&WriteLine; 
$inbuf = substr($t, $i+2); 
if (length($inbuf) == 1) { $inbuf = ""; } 
$i = index($inbuf, "(["); 
} 
$i = index($inbuf, "00"); 
if ($i >= $2 f{ 
$outbuf = substr($inbuf, 0, $i); 
eWriteLine; # up to the comment 
$inbuf = substr($inbuf, $i+2); # remove 00 
chop ($inbuf) ; # remove ending newline 
$inbuf = &Comment($inbuf, 0) . $NL; 
} 
$outbuf = $inbuf; 
eWriteLine; 


Listing 3. The &GenEvalFile function for evaluating template files. 


C{$genVoidType]] DepositChar[[#Params("$charType", "c")]] 
ft 


if (stix >= (stLimit - 4)) { QCGetting close to limit 
stringTable = (char *)realloc(stringTable, 
(stLimit + [[$stringTableIncrement]]) * sizeof(char)); 
stLimit += [[$stringTableIncrement]] ; 
if (stringTable == NULL) { @@Error in realloc 
scanAbort = 1; 
ScanError("Error reallocing string table"); 


return; 
} 
} 
if (stringTable == NULL) 
return; 
stringTable[stix++] = (char)c; 
} 
C[$DepositWCharBody]] 


Listing 4. Template for the DepositChar string table function. 
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void DepositChar(wchar_t c) 


{ 
if (stix >= (stLimit -4)) { /* Getting close to limit */ 
stringTable = (char *)realloc(stringTable, 
(stLimit + 4096) * sizeof(char)); 
stLimit += 4096; 
if (stringTable == NULL) { : /* Error in realloc */ 
scanAbort = 1; 
ScanError("Error reallocing string table"); 
return; 
} 
} 
if (stringTable == NULL) 
return; 
stringTable[stix++] = (char)c; 
} 
void DepositWChar(wchar_t c) 
{ 
char *CD; 
int mbCount; 
if (stix >= (stLimit - 4)) { 
stringTable = (char *)realloc(stringTable, 
(stLimit + 4096) * sizeof(char)); 
stLimit += 4096; 
if (stringTable == NULL) { 
scanAbort = 1; 
ScanError("Error reallocing string table"); 
return; 
} 
} 
if (stringTable == NULL) 
return; 
cp = &(stringTable[stix]); 
mbCount = wetomb(cp, c); 
stix += mbcount; 
} 


Listing 5. Code generated for DepositChar. 


3.6 Escapes 


There are cases where a generator is either insufficient for a specific application but will be close 
enough to be desirable. One wants to avoid modifying generated code. Once the code has been 
modified, it must be re-modified each time the component is generated. Escapes are included in a 
generator to handle such cases by allowing user supplied code to replace generated code. 

scangen allows specific functions, like the error reporting function, to be supplied from else- 
where. A default error function is generated which outputs a message on stderr. However, if the 
error function is escaped, the calls to it will remain in the generated code, but the routine must be 
supplied by the programmer. The name of the error function is stored in the $scanError Function 
variable shown in Listing 1. 

Complete modules may be omitted from generation, just like functions. In the scangen case, 
each of the string table, I/O, and token modules can be supplied rather than generated. 

Languages like perl support escapes well. Since they are interpretive functions are only required 
when they are called. Therefore, if a generator never calls a function it does not have to be supplied. 
If the feature were not present in the VHLL, default stub functions would have to be provided and 
would have to be overridden when the functionality is required. 
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3.7 Name Generation 


A particularly effective use for generators is to generate names and values for objects in a consistent, 
understandable manner. In a scanner, token codes must be assigned to each possible entry in the 
lexicon. Some of these are generic names, like “identifier” while others are specific to one token, 
like the “!=” operator in C. Generating the names and assigning values to them insures consistency 
throughout the scanner. This is a particularly error prone operation when manually programming 
multiple scanners. 


@archaicOperators = ( 

Nog Mas Mey Meg Mo) Mog mecn, Pd 
Mert, Mae") Map", Na<<n 

3 


AERA HE REEHESEEE EERE REE REESE REGRET EERE EER ERE ERE REE RE EER REE REE RET 
# The following pairs are used to give names to the symbols used 

# in making up operators, etc. 

a 

ZtokSymbolNames = ( 

bas 5 "ynder" : 

won i "eq" ‘ 

amo ‘ "quote" ; 

Wan "star", 

wy i "pet" a 


Listing 6. Arrays used for naming token codes. 


Languages like perl that support associative arrays are effective for name generation. The 
strategy used in scangen is to have the base name for each of the token codes stored in one of 
several arrays. The arrays contain a subset of the possible tokens and each is used as required by 
the input specification. An additional associative array is used to assign a word to each possible 
operator character. When a token code name is required, if the base name is a word, the token 
code prefix, TC in this case, is prepended to it. If the base name is an operator, a function is called 
to turn the operator into a, possibly compound, word and then the token code prefix is prepended. 

Listing 6 illustrates the array of archaic C operators and the beginning of the symbol name 
array. If the token code for the symbol =* is required, the & MakeTokenW ord function, shown in 
Listing 7 is called. It returns the name TCeqstar. 


sub MakeTokenWord 


{ 

local($symbol) = @_; 

local($i) = 0; 

local($r) = "TC"; # the result 

while ($i < length($symbol)) { 

$x .= $tokSymbolNames{substr($symbol, $i, 1)}; 
$i++; 

} 

$r; 
} 


Listing 7. &MakeTokenW ord, a function for creating token names. 
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4 Results 


Results of the scanner generator work is described in the following sections. A couple of versions 
of the generator have been produced which have generated dozens of scanners. Several areas of 
consideration are discussed. 


4.1 Productivity Improvement 


One way to determine the usefulness of a generator is to measure the ratio of generator code to 
generated code for one component. For instance, generating programs to input a description of a 
deterministic finite automaton (DFA) and produce a C++ program that represents the DFA has 
yielded a ratio of generator code to generated C++ program code of about 1: 4 [9]. The scanner 
generator, not including the code for the generator toolkit, yields a ratio of about 4: 3. 

If lines of code is the only metric used, one would judge the scanner generator a failure. However, 
many scanners can be generated by the generator. If, for instance, eight different scanners are 
generated by the scanner generator we have a ratio of 1: 6 (i.e., 4: 8 3). 

If one were to hand code multiple versions of a scanner, pieces of code would be used in a cut- 
and-paste fashion. However, multiple versions of the scanner would have to be maintained. The 
duplicated maintenance work is eliminated with the generation approach. 

One of the biggest productivity gains came in regression testing. The output of a component 
generator is a source program. Modifying the generator to produce new members of the component 
family should not change previously generated source programs in any substantial way. Changes to 
source programs are easy to locate and the detection takes little time compared with re-running a 
test suite.* Since there is no conditionally compiled code in the generated source programs, features 
that are not appropriate to a particular scanner are never part of its source code. 


4.2 Performance 


The goal was to produce scanners that were as efficient as hand coded ones. Since the code generated 
is almost identical to the hand coded scanners used as models, the goal was achieved. 

A scanner generated by scangen has been compared to a scanner generated by the lex and 
flex scanner generators. The results are shown in Table 2. All scanners were generated on a Sun 
SPARCstation ELC under SunOS 4.1.3. The lex version is the one shipped with the operating 
system. flex version 2.3 was used for the comparison. Three versions of a flex scanner were 
generated. These represented the extremes in the space-time tradeoff spectrum and a middle of the 
road version. The scangen scanner used non-generated token and I/O modules. This was done in 
order to make sure similar scanners were being compared. Each scanner used the standard input 
stream and returned a simple integer token code for each token recognized. The times shown are 
the average over several runs of scanning an approximately 50,000 line C++ source file. Times 
are shown in seconds. The program size is the sum of text, data, and bss as shown by the size 
program. 


4.3. Maintainability 


Multiple versions of the scanner generator have been produced. This is not a desirable feature. One 
would like to maintain just one generator. However, the generator’s complexity grows as quickly 
as any comparably sized program. Therefore, while the maintenance effort is not any greater (and 
is, in fact spread out over the number of components generated), maintenance is not, however, any 
easier with the type of generator described. 

Generators need to be expanded and contracted, just like any other family of programs. The 
generators described are single points that generate a family of components. A more desirable 





3It takes about five seconds to generate a scanner with the scanner generator and five additional seconds to 
compare the generated source modules with previously generated versions. It takes several minutes to run a typical 
test suite for C scanners. 
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Scanner [| Real time | User time | 

Pscangen | 48) «A | 22888 

rex [| 106] 103] 30368 

rex J 54] 5.2] 10384 
[_s0|_47| 24576 

rex -CF | __33[ 31 


rogram size 


106496 


Table 2: scangen scanner performance vs. standard generators. 


architecture is one that has a family of generators, each of which generates a family of related 
components. This is further discussed in Section 5. 

Use of the scangen generator beyond the initial implementation led to a major modification. 
The original generator that generated four modules was broken up into four generators, each gen- 
erating one module. Each generator uses the same input specification. 


4.4 perl as a Generator Implementation Language 


For most things, perl was a good choice for the generator implementation language. It allowed 
changes to be implemented and tested quickly and the debugger was invaluable. 

perl is a big language which makes mastery difficult. The documentation to date is barely 
adequate. A lot of time was spent trying to figure out how to get something to work properly. In 
most cases there was more than one way of getting the job done. The advantages and disadvantages 
of each were not clear. 

Since metaprogramming tasks are mostly string manipulation, perl was more than adequate 
for the work. One would like to write code segments in the generator as close as possible to the 
way they appear in the generated code. Variable substitution in strings helps make this possible. 
However, in order to handle strings generated from parameterized computations, a desirable feature 
of an implementation language would be to allow function calls to be replaced with the result of 


the function inside of strings (or provide a special string type that would allow this). 
For example, in the token module, the following line of code appears: 


$scanReserve .= " Reserve( " . &str($cppKeywords[$i]) . ", TC$cppKeywords[$i]);\n"; 
A more desirable line of code is: 


$scanReserve .= " Reserve( &str($cppKeywords[$i]), TC$cppKeywords[$i]);\n"; 


5 Future Work 


The problem of generator maintainability, extensibility, and contraction was mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4.3. Current work is focusing on being able to formally describe the generated family of 
components. Such descriptions require common and variable parts to be expressed in a way that 
generators can be constructed and maintained. 

The current generator model is shown in Figure 2. One generator is constructed to produce 
several members of a family. All possible variabilities are handled by the generator. So, for example, 
if there is no requirement for reentrancy, no reentrant specific code is produced. However, the 
generator has several places where decisions about whether to generate reentrant code must be 
made. 

A system for creating domain specific languages (DSLs) to describe the components and a 
generator framework are being explored. The framework allows one to compose an appropriate 
generator given a specification for a family of components. In such a system, generators for a 
domain are created by composing them from compatible parts. Each generator in the family of 
generators works on an unique set of variabilities. 


Sn nn needa ettttyyytyS dst StsSSsStSSSssSS 
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Generator 


Figure 2: Current generator model. 


Figure 3 shows a model for a family of generators. Heavy arrows show generator extension (i.e., 
sharing of variabilities). In the example, G4 is an extension of Gz and Gs is a shared extension of 
G3 and Gs. 





Gy G2 
fs os, 
Ci iy Cin, C21 eee Cons 
i “ 
ff ™ 
C31 a, Cong Ce a fies Cane 
e% P% 
Cai...) Cone Cai Ons 


G, — Generator 


Cz,n, — Component 
Figure 3: A family of generators. 


The desired system allows the generator producer to work at a high level, using language ap- 
propriate for the domain. The system performs the necessary semantic analysis and bookkeeping 
to construct generators from the appropriate parts. Each generator functions like the generators 
described in this paper. At least one VHLL, possibly more, is used in the system. The generators 
are written in a VHLL. The framework for the system will most likely be written in a VHLL as 
well. 


6 Availability 


The original seangen sources may be obtained as a shar file from the author. These are the source 
files used in the M.S. thesis, which may also be obtained from the author as a compressed, encoded 
PostScript file. The author may be contacted at pollice@centerline.com or gpollice@cs.uml.edu. 
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Abstract 


Dixie (Distributed Internet Execution Environment) provides a base for sending programs called Dixie 
applications to Internet sites for execution. It provides the features generally found in operating systems, 
such as a file system, multiprocessing, interprocess communications, etc., and in addition capabilities to 
permit Dixie applications to interact with resources at the local site. Security is of first importance; it must 
not be possible for a Dixie application to have an undesired effect on the local system. This paper explains 
the Dixie concept and discusses language and execution issues. The languages understood by Dixie, at 
least initially, will fall in the class of Very High Level Languages, not the least because these languages 
will support the security requirements of Dixie, as well as the command language requirements. Dixie 
complements these languages, and provides uniform platform independent of the local hardware and 
operating systems to support Dixie application programs. 


Introduction 


Dixie (Distributed Internet Execution Environment) is a virtual operating system and program execution 
environment that is portable. Once installed on a system connected to the Internet (an Internet host, or 
simply "host", here), it can execute programs in the languages it supports. Dixie, therefore, provides a 
means of sending a program to other Internet hosts for execution. Programs which execute in the Dixie 
environment are called Dixie applications. They are an instantiation of the concept of knowbots or 
intelligent agents that can travel through the Internet carrying out useful actions. 


Dixie complements the recent work on very high level programming languages by providing an interface 
that is consistent across systems, is secure in that programs executing on Dixie are harmless to the local 
host system, and provides full operating system functionality. A program written in a language embedded 
in Dixie will see the same operating system interface anywhere in the Internet, independent of either the 
operating system or the compilers of the host system itself. 


Dixie solves another problem, that of software portability. A Dixie application can be run on any host with 
Dixie installed, without need for changes to be compatible with the host's underlying operating system, 
compilers or hardware. Dixie therefore is a vehicle for software distribution. Furthermore, because Dixie 
installations are themselves accessible through the Internet, a natural means of remote maintenance of 
Dixie applications (as well as Dixie itself) is available. 


Whereas portable servers such as World Wide Web (WWW) are primarily of interest on hosts that act as 
servers at Internet sites, Dixie will also be useful when installed on workstations. Dixie will include a GUI 
package so that a Dixie application running on a workstation can be interactive with the workstation user. 


Dixie includes a full operating system model, called the Dixie Host Interface (DHI). The main features are: 
processes, including multiple processes in execution, shared memory between processes, interprocess 
communications, and process scheduling and swapping; a complete file system interface; and device and 
service interfaces to the host system on which it is installed. 


The first priority in designing and implementing Dixie is that it provide a secure execution environment. 
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There are two types of security of concern, both important. First, a Dixie application must not be able to 
harm the host system on which it runs in any way. Second, communications to and from both Dixie 
applications and the DHI must be authenticated, and be reliable (that is, the message received must be 
verifiably the message sent). These security considerations will not be discussed further here, but 
dominate the design of Dixie. 


Another system that offers the ability to send a program to a remote site for execution is Safe-Tcl [1, 7, 8]. 
Safe-Tcl is the most recent version of an active mail system (termed enabled mail in Safe-Tcl papers). 
Enabled mail is mail that when read by the receiver, executes as a program. Dixie takes a much broader 
view of the issues and requirements for executing programs at remote Internet sites, but many of the 
security issues are similar. A good discussion can be found in the Safe-Tcl references. 


The Dixie Host Interface will support multiple program execution environments. Initially these will be 
based on interpreters. Again, the goal is to provide a host-independent environment that supports useful 
languages. 


Dixie will combine three important existing components: the Prospero file system [5], the Tk [6] GUI 
package, and interpreters for several languages. At the time of writing it is expected that Python [9] will 
be of great interest. This language is an unusual combination of elegance, simplicity and power, with a 
number of features that are particularly suitable for Dixie (especially its form of modules). Tcl [6], already 
in widespread use, is another powerful and important language that will be integrated into Dixie. Other 
languages of interest are Perl [10], REXX [3] and, when and if it becomes available, Telescript from 
General Magic. All of these languages are implemented as interpreters, and are suitable both as command 
languages and programming languages. Since in many cases a Dixie application will execute on a remote 
site from the invoker of the program, and the invoker will not be connected in a session with the 
application, the ability of the application to generate commands to its operating system (DHI) as well as 
lower level operating system calls is an important virtue of all these languages. 


One motivation for Dixie is to provide a method that permits programmatic access to local resources 
through the Internet in a safe way. For example, sites that maintain databases may wish to make the 
information in the database accessible without exporting the entire database. An SQL interface will be 
incorporated in DHI through which accesses to local databases can be defined and controlled by the host 
owner. For example, if various Departments of Motor Vehicles are interested in making information about 
automobiles and accidents available, but prohibiting access to any personal information about drivers or 
automobile owners, appropriate views of the database can be defined that will not support the retrieval of 
such prohibited information. A Dixie application running on such a host can issue SQL commands against 
these views, but cannot otherwise access the database. 


The file system interface will be based on Prospero [5]. It is already being used extensively, and has, for 
example, been used as the basis for the archie server. Prospero defines a mapped view of the underlying 
file system. The view that is presented through Prospero consists of a set of directories and files that may 
be different from the actual structure of the file system of the host computer. The mapping will be 
definable by the owner of the host system. (Prospero also includes the ability to make visible non-local 
files that reside on other systems. This, too, may be valuable for Dixie). 


An important aspect of Prospero is that attributes can be associated with each Prospero visible file and 
directory. These attributes can include access methods. For example, a read access method can be defined 
for each file. When the file is accessed, the routine specified for the file is invoked, rather than simply 
reading the file in the normal manner provided by the host file system. The attributes can include 
additional security mechanisms. One example would be the association of an access control list with a 
file, designating on a per file basis the rights of specific authenticated individuals. Attributes associated 
with directories would include the right to create a file, and to designate its type. For example, it would be 
possible, and useful, to restrict the creation of files to files that can be read but not executed. Dixie, 
through the use of Prospero, will be able to insure that no Dixie application can install a file in the local 
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file system that is executable, which will prevent many well known attacks on systems. The power to 
control exactly how the Dixie applications can interact with the local file system, including which portion 
of it is visible, and through the use of file and directory attributes place additional limitations on the access 
to the file system and the ways in which files are created, named or renamed and modified leads to a high 
degree of security. 


Prospero provides the ability to map a single file into an entire file system, from the viewpoint of a Dixie 
application. Prospero can also map a disk partition as a file system. This will isolate it completely from 
the host file system, if that is desirable. As can be seen from these examples, Prospero provides complete 
flexibility in providing persistent storage through a file system interfaced for Dixie and Dixie applications, 
with the ability to expose those parts of the host file system that the host owner desires, while restricting 
all other accesses. 


In general, restrictions on the use of the host system's resources will be implemented within DHI. Since 
DHI provides all support for Dixie applications, which cannot invoke the host operating system directly, 
restrictions on the language itself will be minimized. 


For reasons of efficiency or functionality, it may be desirable that a Dixie application be able to make 
calls on routines that are compiled to run directly on the host computer. For example, if Dixie had been 
available and in widespread use, it could have been used as the basis for finding the largest prime number 
using many computers throughout the world. The heart of this distributed application was a relatively 
simple C program. All of the communications and coordination parts of the application could have been 
handled through a Dixie program for each host, since the computation requirements for these were not 
great. But it would have been necessary to provide an interface to the C subroutine from a Dixie 
application. 


The main issue here is security. The host owner must be able to trust the C program. The host owner 
could trust the program if written locally, or obtained from a reliable source. Trust could also be based on 
an inspection of the program's source code, for programs that are simple enough. In the example just given, 
this could be straightforward. The program should inspect its inputs to insure that they are valid, should 
not make any system calls, and should communicate with the DHI in a straightforward way, such as 
accepting a single value as an argument and returning a single value. The routine would need to be 
registered by the host owner as callable through the DHI in order to be accessible to a Dixie application. 
To deal with more than very simple cases may be a research question. 


Language and Interpreter Issues 


The philosophy that motivates Dixie is that there is a clear distinction between an operating system and a 
programming language. Far too much of the operating system tends to get built into programming 
languages, limiting flexibility and applicability. This philosophy suggests that the abstractions presented 
to the programmer should be at a high enough level that there is freedom to do what makes sense during 
code generation, program execution and in the operating systems to deal with issues of memory 
management, process structuring and scheduling, etc. 


A process has an internal behavior and an external behavior. The programming language provides 
mechanisms for defining objects that populate the internal environment and specifying actions on those 
objects. A language is also needed to describe the external actions of a process, but that language is, 
according to the philosophy being espoused here, not part of the programming language. Rather it is a 
language invoked through the programming language by calls to routines that cause external actions, and 
by emitting statements in a language that is understood external to the process. A great virtue of many 
very high level languages is that they provide good tools for generating these statements for external 
consumption. 


a 
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An example from ADA may help to illustrate the point. ADA includes as language constructs "fork" and 
"join". Fork and join are process management actions. By including these as primitives, ADA was forced 
to add a lot more baggage within the language to define and manage what amounts to pseudo processes. 
These features in turn impose restrictions on the operating system, or else result in a complicated run time 
package to support ADA. If fork and join are calls on routines that are supplied separately from the 
programming language, they can have a semantics suitable to both the operating system and hardware 
environment in which the program will execute, and can be optimized for the needs of different types of 
applications. 


The separation of concepts between the programming environment and the supporting operating system 
environment of Dixie leads to a smaller set of requirements for the languages that provide the execution 
environment for Dixie applications. The required functionality, to the extent possible, will be provided by 
a set of run time callable routines that are common to all the programming environments. This has the 
additional virtue that Dixie can evolve without the need to change all the language interpreters when there 
is a change in the DHI. 


Since the Dixie Host Interface acts as the operating system for a set of Dixie processes that are executing 
Dixie applications, it must provide for the synchronization of the activities of these processes. A design 
objective of Dixie is to develop a set of synchronization and coordination tools that will support both 
processes running on the same machine and processes that are distributed among multiple machines. 
Semaphores and other synchronization mechanisms will be built into the DHI. Such tools are not 
ordinarily included in operating systems, but there are a couple of advantages. First, they can be made 
simple and efficient. In addition, the scheduling and swapping policies for Dixie processes can be aware 
of process synchronization activities, also improving efficiency. 


An issue that has not received much attention from the programming language community is how a 
programmer can view and act on a program from within the program. At least two aspects of this are 
pertinent to Dixie applications. Dixie applications will often execute far away from their creator, and must 
be able to deal with the local environment in ways anticipated by the programmer, but not interactively 
with the programmer or invoker during execution. 


One aspect of making a program aware of itself is to make accessible to the program the attributes of 
objects within the program. These attributes are known to the compiler or interpreter, and often to the run- 
time code, but generally are not accessible by the program itself. Objects (simple variables, arrays, 
structures, procedures and functions, etc.) have attributes such as type, dimension, and whether or not they 
have been written to (set). There are times when a programmer would like to obtain the values of these 
attributes. Variables to hold these values can be created and set explicitly in some circumstances, but not 
always. For example, when an array is passed by name, it would often be convenient to obtain the size of 
the array from attributes known to the run-time code. 


The current type of a variable is an interesting case in several very high level languages. In some of these 
languages, the type of all variables is "string" at the language level, but has a dynamic type such as integer, 
floating point or string at run time. Though the interpreter knows or can determine this dynamic type, it is 
not always available to the programmer. As an example of its use, one might like to construct a sort 
routine that checks on the types of the elements being sorted, and acted according to this information. 


Another aspect of a program that is likely to be of interest for Dixie applications is how long the program 
has run, according to some measure. Host computers that run Dixie so that Dixie applications can access 
local resources may wish to provide limitations on the amount of execution time any one Dixie application 
can consume. An approximation for this is the number of statements executed. The programmer may 
wish to write a Dixie application that uses most of the available time, and then interrupts itself to prepare a 
message reporting the results obtained before terminating (or being terminated). Methods of making this 
information available conveniently will be explored. 
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A second area of interest is how one constructs programs to react to errors. The REXX language has 
incorporated the ON CONDITION concept from PL/1. This is very useful in many cases. The basic 
concept is that if a certain condition arises during a program, this creates a "trap" to a specified 
subroutine. It may or may not be possible to return to the point at which the trap occurred, depending on 
the cause of the trap and details the programming language. 


This notion of "if some state is reached, invoke this action" as a global statement to be checked for 
continuously during program execution, in contrast to explicitly programmed checks, is very powerful. It 
leads to a very useful kind of internal multithreading within programs. I refer to this as "internal" because 
it is not visible to the operating system. 


REXxX includes the ability to turn condition checking on and off for specific events. It is very useful for 
building routines that can react to errors in dealing with the operating system without placing lots of messy 
error checking code in the middle of what may be already complicated blocks of code. 


There are several issue in implementing and using an on condition feature. Obviously it can be expensive 
to carry out checks continuously, so this must be dealt with in sensible ways. It must be clear to the 
programmer who cares what the overhead is in using this feature. It must be possible to turn checking on 
and off, so that sections of code where the condition being checked for will not occur need not bear the 
overhead. 


When a trap occurs, the question arises of how to determine where the trap was generated. It would be 
nice to be able to insert labels in the code for this purpose (as it would be for some debugging tools). If 
this were possible, the value of a variable associated with the trap could be checked to identify the trap 
location. In REXX it is possible to obtain a line number, which is useful for post-mortem debugging. This 
is hard to make use of at run time because line numbers will change each time the program is modified, 
and it is a problem to keep track of them accurately for use within a trap routine. 


The availability of an on condition that is triggered by the number of statements executed would be a 
useful solution to the problem mentioned above of trapping near the end of a Dixie applications allotment 
of execution time. 
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Current computing platforms encompass a dizzying variety of hardware and 
software. A software application may live or die based on how portable it is. 
Much has been written and talked about how to enhance portability. But few 
tools are available to support writing portable code and, more importantly, to 
encode porting knowledge. This paper describes IFFE, a tool and an accompany- 
ing programming style that supports software portability. IFFE has enabled the 
porting and construction of many large software applications on heterogeneous 
platforms with virtually no user intervention. 


1. Introduction 


Over the past 10 years our department at AT&T Bell Laboratories has been en- 
gaging in writing a number of popular software tools and libraries. Some examples are 
Ksu [BK89], a shell language, NMAKE [Fow85], a language and system to build running 
code from source, EASEL [Vo90, FSV94], a language and system to build end-user applica- 
tions, and sfio [KV91], a library for buffered I/O. These tools and libraries critically depend 
on various resources provided in the underlying platforms. A major problem is that such 
platform resources are not always available or usable in the same form. For example, to 
tell whether or not a file descriptor is ready for I/O, on a BSD-derived system, one should 
use the select() system call while on newer System V systems, poll() is required. The 
problem is exacerbated by the fact that there are many hybrid systems, some from the same 
vendor, that provide mixed services. In a different direction, most systems come with stan- 
dard libraries such as string and mathematical packages but their implementations vary in 
quality. An extreme case is the VAX family of machines that come with hardware instruc- 
tions for certain string and character look-up operations that are more efficient than any 
handcrafted software. It is desirable to take advantage of such platform-specific features to 
optimize the software. Of course, in all cases, we have to be certain that a platform feature 
used will work as expected. In sum, the porting problem is this: how can we certify that a 
particular feature exists on a particular software/hardware platform and that it does what 
is required? 


This paper describes a tool Irre (IF Features Exist) and an accompanying programming 
style to help with writing portable code and gives a brief comparison of IFFE to other 
approaches. IFFE has enabled us to: (1) port software to new platforms with minimal 
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changes, (2) codify learned knowledge during porting, (3) apply such knowledge without 
relying on users to specify software/hardware parameters at each installation, and, last but 
not least, (4) take advantages of special platform features to tune for performance. 


2. A programming style for portability 


Our overall approach to portability is to program applications against high level li- 
braries that hide differences among underlying platforms. Then porting effort is mostly 
confined to the library code. The traditional approach for selecting different code variants 
is to use “#ifdef selector’ where selector is a predetermined symbol based on some broad 
categorization of machine type (e.g., sun or sgi) or operating system type (e.g., BSD or 
SYSV). Such a broad categorization is convenient and does work in limited cases. It is also 
necessary because the specific value of selector is typically supplied by some user during a 
build and most users neither know nor have the means to find out and evaluate alternatives 
in the full set of locally available features. However, in modern environments where mix- 
tures of services are typical, more often than not this traditional way of code selection will 
miss the mark and lead to the construction of bad code. 


We solve the porting problem by applying a programming style supported by IFFE. It is 
best to show this with an example. Consider the following code fragment taken from the 
source of the sfpopen() function of the sfio library: 


i: #include "FEATURE/vfork" 
2: #if _lib_vfork 

3: # define fork vfork 

4: # if _hdr_vfork 

5: # include <vfork.h> 
6: # endif 

7: #endif 


Line 1 includes a file FEATURE/vfork that defines two symbols, -lib_vfork and _hdr_vfork. 
Line 2 tests _lib_vfork for the existence of the system call vfork(). Line 3 redefines fork() 
to vfork() if it exists. sfopen() uses fork() to create a child process which, after some 
minor processing, will be overlaid by a new command. So redefining fork() as vfork() is 
good as the latter does the same job without the expensive operation of copying all data 
of the parent. This use of vfork() works fine except on a SUN SPARC which has a major 
problem that registers modified by a child process get propagated back to its parent. SUN 
provides a compiler directive in the header file vfork.h to generate code that avoids this 
bug. The existence of this file is tested on line 4 and its inclusion is done on line 5. It is 
worth emphasizing that even though this problem is currently known to occur only on a 
SUN SPARC, its solution is targeted at the nature of the problem and not at the machine. 
Further, the solution is encoded in a form independent of machine architectures. 


To complete the example, we need to see how the file FEATURE/vfork containing the symbols 
-lib_vfork and -hdr_vfork can be correctly and automatically generated. This is done via 
the IrFFE language and system. The keen reader may have noticed that a subdirectory 
FEATURE is used to store the header file vfork which contains the definitions of the required 
tokens. This file is generated from a specification file vfork in a parallel directory features. 
The content of features/vfork is: 
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lib vfork 
hdr vfork 


The line “lib vfork” determines if vfork() is a function in some standard library (e.g., 
/lib/libc.a) by generating, compiling and linking a small test program that contains a 
vfork() call. Similarly, the line “hdr vfork” determines if the header file vfork.h exists 
by compiling a small program containing the line “#include <vfork.h>”. Below is the 
output file FEATURE/vfork for a SUN SPARC. Note that to prevent errors with multiply 
inclusions the generated symbols are automatically wrapped with the wrapper #ifndef 
and #endif which is generated from the base name of the feature test file features/vfork 
and sfio, the parent directory of features and package name. By the way, in case the 
reader may wonder why FEATURE does not have an §S to parallel features, this is done to 
distinguish the two directories on operating systems such as Windows NT where cases are 
indistinguishable in directory and file names. 


#ifndef _def_vfork_sfio 

#define _def_vfork 1 

#define _lib_vfork 1 /* vfork() in default lib(s) */ 
#define _hdr_vfork 1 /* #include <vfork.h> ok */ 
#tendif 


Though the above example works, we are actually a little too trusting as compilability is not 
equivalent to execution correctness. For complete safety, IFFE scripts can specify programs 
that must compile, link and execute successfully. Below is another IFFE specification from 
sfio that tests for the correct register layout of a given VAX compiler: 


vax asm note{ standard vax register layout }end executef 
main() 
{ 
#ifndef vax 
return absurd = 1; 


#else 
register int rii,, tO, x9 
if(sizeof(int) != sizeof(char*)) 
return 1; 
rii = ri0 = r9 = -i; 
asm("clrw rii"); 
if(rii != 0 || r10 != -1 [| r9 != -1) 
return 1; 
asm("clrw r10"); 
if(rii !=0 || r10 !=0 || r9 != -1) 
return 1; 
asm("clrw r9"); 
if(rii !=0 || r10 !=0 || r9 != 0) 
return 1; 
return 0; 
#endif 
} 
yend 


The above code will compile and run correctly only on a VAX with a proper compiler. If 
that is the case, the output would be as below and we would know that the register layout 
is as expected so that certain hardware instructions can be used safely for optimization. 
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#define _vax_asm 1 /* standard vax register layout */ 


IFFE specifications can be integrated with makefiles in the obvious fashion. Users of the 
NMAKE system for code construction enjoy this integration automatically since NMAKE 
scans the source code for any implicit header file prerequisites (a.k.a. #include dependen- 
cies) including the FEATURE files. The additional NMAKE metarule shown below provides 
the action to generate the FEATURE files. Note that where old MAKE is still used, NMAKE 
can also be used to generate makefiles that contain all such header dependencies. 


FEATURE/Y, : features/% .SCAN.c (IFFE) (IFFEFLAGS) 
$(IFFE) $(IFFEFLAGS) run $(>) 


To summarize, the programming style that we adhere to is: 


1. Determine needed features that may have platform specific implementations. 
2. Write IFFE probes to determine the availability and correctness of such features. 


3. Instrument makefiles to run such IFFE scripts and create header files with properly 
defined configuration parameters. 


4. Instrument C source code to include FEATURE header files and use #define symbols in 
these files to select code variants. 


5. Restrain FEATURE file proliferation by limiting their use to libraries when possible. 


By following the above steps during any port of a software system, porting knowledge is 
never forgotten. Indeed, such knowledge is coded in a form that is readily reusable in dif- 
ferent software systems. In extreme cases FEATURE files generated on one platform may be 
used to bootstrap software on another. We have used this technique to port much of our 
software to Windows NT. The port started with FEATURE files from a mostly ANSI/POSIX 
system which were edited as necessary until ksh was up and running. Then, other soft- 
ware systems could be rebuilt with IFFE whose interpreter is written in the Bourne shell 
language [Bou78]. 


3. The IFFE language 


An IFFE input file consists of a sequence of statements that define comments, options 
or probes. A comment statement starts with # and is ignored. An option statement is used 
to customize the execution behavior of the IFFE interpreter such as changing the compiler 
or resetting debugging level. The heart of the IFFE language is the probe statement. Below 
is its general form: 


type name [ header ... ] [ library ... ] [ block ... ] 


Here, type names the type of probe to apply, name names the object on which the probe is 
applied, header and library are optional comma-separated lists of headers and libraries to 
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be passed to the compiler (non-existent ones are ignored), and block are optional multi-line 
blocks that define the probe’s code. 


type and name may be comma-separated lists in which case all types are applied to all 
names. Though type can be any value defined by users, probes for certain common types 
are provided by default. Below is a partial list of the common types. 

lib: Checks if name is a function in the standard libraries. 

hdr: Checks if #include <name.h> is valid. 

sys: Checks if #include <sys/name.h> is valid. 

key: Checks if name is a C language keyword. 

mac: Checks if name is a C preprocessor macro. 

typ: Checks if name is a type defined in sys/types.h, stdlib.h or stddef.h. 


cmd: Checks if name is an executable in a standard directories such as /bin or /etc. 
If the command is found, the symbol -cmd_name is defined. In addition, each 
directory containing the command generates the symbol -cmd_dir_name. 


The default output for a successful probe is shown below. Note that since the constructed 
output symbols must contain type, the names of the above default types are made short so 
that there is less chance of name conflicts in older compilers that restrict symbols to less 
than 8 characters. 


#define _type_name 1 /* comment */ 


For example, the probe statement “lib bcopy,memcpy” checks to see if bcopy() and/or 
memcpy() are available in a standard library (most likely /lib/libc.a). On an old BSD 
Unix system, the output of this probe is likely to be: 


#define _lib_bcopy 1 /* bcopy() in default lib(s) */ 


If the application code desires to use memcpy() exclusively then the probe output can be 
used to mimic or replace memcpy () as follows: 


#if _lib_bcopy && !_lib_memcpy 
#define memcpy(to,from,size) (bcopy(from,to,size) ,to) 
#endif 


The optional blocks in a probe statement are labeled and indicate actions to be done. Each 
block is of the form: 


label{ 
line 


eed 
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Certain block labels indicate that the respective blocks contain actions to be done after a 
probe is executed. These labels are: 


fail: If the probe fails then the block is evaluated as a shell script and its output is 
copied to the output file. 


pass: If the probe succeeds then the default output is suppressed, the block is evaluated 
as a shell script and its output is copied to the output file. 


note: If the probe succeeds then the block is output as a single comment. 

cat: If the probe succeeds then the block is copied to the output file. 
Other block labels mean that the respective blocks define probe code to override the re- 
spective default code templates if any. A probe is consider successful if it exits with status 
0. These block labels are: 

run: The block is run a shell script and the output is copied to the output file. 

preprocess: The block is preprocessed as a C program. 

compile: The block is compiled as a C program. 

link: The block is compiled and linked as a C program. 


execute: The block is compiled and linked as a C program and is then executed; the 
output is ignored. 


output: The block is compiled and linked as a C program, is then executed and the 
output is copied to the output file. 


Below is an example of checking to see if the mmap() system call is available and if it does 
the job. In this case, the default probe code template to check for the existence of mmap() in 
some standard library (e.g., /1ib/libc.a) is not good enough. The execute block indicates 
that the given program must be compiled and run to ensure that mmap() exists and works 
as expected. The probe success is defined by returning 0 at the end of execution. 


lib mmap sys/types.h fcntl.h sys/mman.h execute{ 
main(argce,argv) 
int argc; 


char* argv[]; 
{ int fd; 
caddr_t p; 
if((fd = open(argv[0],0)) < 0) 
return 1; 


if(!(p = (caddr_t)mmap(0,1024,PROT_READ,MAP_SHARED,fd,OL)) || 
p == ((caddr_t)-1) ) 
return 1; 
return 0; 


send 
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4, Writing and executing probes 


A typical probe is a fragment of C code to be processed in some form. As discussed 
in Section 3, certain probe types come with default code templates but others must be 
supplied. This section discusses the style for writing C code in probe tests and briefly talks 
about the IFFE interpreter. 


4.1. C code in IFFE probes 


To eliminate duplication and ease the writing of probe code, IFFE automatically pro- 
vides a number of preprocessor macros for code in the blocks (preprocess, compile, link, 
and execute). With proper use of these macros, code for probes can be written to be 
transparently compilable with different C language variants including K&R-C, ANSI-C, 
and C++. The macros are: 


-STD_: This symbol is #defined to 1 if the compiler is some flavor of ANSI-C or C++. 
Otherwise, it is defined to be 0. 


-VOID_: This is defined to be void for ANSI-C and C++ and char for older C. 


-ARG_((z)): This macro function expands function prototypes depending on the underlying 
C language. Note that the extra pair of parentheses is required to avoid 
variable argument macro conflicts. 


-NIL_(type): This is a convenient macro that expands to ((type)0). 


-BEGIN_EXTERNS_, -END_EXTERNS_: 
These macros should be used around extern declarations to prevent their C 
names from being mangled by certain C++ implementations. 


Below is another example probe taken from the sfio library. This probe checks to see if 
the routine _cleanup() of the stdio package is called when a program exits. sfio uses this 
information along with other information on exiting conventions of the local environment 
to configure its own clean-up procedure upon program exiting. Note that the type exit is 
application-defined. 


exit cleanup note{ exit() calls _cleanup() }end executef{ 
_BEGIN_EXTERNS_ 
extern void exit _ARG_((int)); 
extern void _exit _ARG_((int)); 
_END_EXTERNS_ 
void _cleanup() { _exit(0); } 
main() { exit(1); } 
yend 


The probe works by explicitly calling from main() the exit() routine with an exit status 
1 to signify probe failure. However, if _cleanup() is called implicitly, it will call exit () 
which causes the program to exit with status 0 to signify probe success. Note that by 
necessity this probe must be both compiled and run. -exit_cleanup is defined on our local 
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SunOS 4.1 system. We shall not go into detail about why this probe is necessary. Suffice it 
to say that it was done when the sfio library was ported to an environment where there is 
no atexit()-like function and the code is expected to compile in a normal C environment 
but it may be linked with C++ code. 


4,2. The IFFE interpreter 


As IFFE is a part of the build procedure, it must be maximally portable. For this 
reason, the IFFE interpreter is written in the Bourne shell language which is supported on 
all known UNIX systems. It currently stands at about 1200 lines of code. The interpreter 
has a single option: if the first argument is “~” then the probe output is written to the 
standard output rather than the default FEATURE/name. Other arguments are interpreted 
as IFFE statements, where a “:” argument is the statement separator. 


Below are a few typical interpreter invocations. The first one runs the probe tests in 
features/lib. The second one sets the compiler to CC, i.e., the C++ compiler, then runs the 
probe tests in features/stdio.c. The last one tests to see if socket() and sys/socket.h 
are available and writes the output to the terminal. This is a useful way to find out quickly 
certain information about the programming environment. 


iffe run features/lib 
iffe set cc CC : run features/stdio.c 
iffe - lib,sys socket 


5. Comparisons with other approaches 


The idea of automatically configuring a software system by probing the native platform 
underlies the build procedure of many popular systems such as PERL [WS90] and older 
versions of KSH and NMAKE. Some have gone as far as writing code to make exhaustive 
lists of virtually all machine properties [Pem92]. The problem with this approach is that the 
lists often include much more than necessary and may cause unwanted side effects due to the 
large number of symbols. The programs that generate such lists are also susceptible to the 
usual problems in porting and maintenance. Another approach based on a combination of 
parameter and configuration files is reported in [TC92]. A cursory look at the examples given 
in the paper show that this approach relies on some scheme of broad platform classification 
(e.g., references to bsd43 or mips). As observed in Section 2, this scheme does not always 
work and requires much more knowledge from the installer than necessary. 


Closer in spirit to IFFE is the METACONFIG system by Larry Wall. This works by main- 
taining a glossary of symbols and a depository of probe units corresponding to the symbols 
in the glossary. Then, each application generates a shell script that includes all probes 
corresponding to source symbols that appear in the glossary. This script is packaged with 
the build procedure and run to generate the correct definitions of needed symbols each time 
the system is rebuilt. Though this is similar to the IFFE approach, there are fundamental 
differences between the systems at different usage levels as discussed below. 


At the specification level, the symbols in the METACONFIG glossary are similar to those 
generated by IFFE from the type and name attributes of probe statements. However, be- 
cause the glossary is centrally maintained, it can become arbitrarily large, cumbersome and 
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difficult to master. By separating type and name as independent components of a symbol 
(Section 3) and defining a small number of default type probe code templates, IFFE reduces 
the effort to specify probes for such symbols. In fact, most IFFE probes for common objects 
(e.g., checking the existence of bcopy()) reduce to single lines of specification. Sharing of 
porting knowledge is done by reusing probe scripts. Thus, each application can define or 
acquire exactly the symbols and probes that it needs. 


At the code shipment level, METACONFIG introduces an asymmetry between the provider 
and receiver of a software system because the receiver may lack the means to make the 
METACONFIG-generated script. If new probes are required during a port by the receiver, 
the only recourse is to modify this script which is not a simple procedure since the script 
can be quite large and complex. Further, since the script is automatically generated, it is 
also the wrong place to place such porting knowledge. IFFE scripts are treated as parts of 
the source code. The IFFE interpreter is usually shipped along with the source code. In this 
way, both the provider and receiver of a system see exactly the same thing. As the IFFE 
language is relatively simple, new probes required by porting can be easily recorded. 


Finally, at the development level, the reliance on a single script for parametrization means 
that slight changes in probes may trigger long rebuilds since this script must be rebuilt and 
run. Though this is not a problem with software already advanced to a stable stage, it can be 
a serious nuisance during porting efforts. In addition, in an environment where parallel build 
is available (e.g., running nmake on a network of homogeneous machines), the METACONFIG- 
generated script can be the bottleneck and cause ineffective use of computing resource. 
The IFFE approach of making a correspondence between source probe files (in features) 
and generated headers (in FEATURE) holds an advantage because separate headers can be 
generated on a as-needed basis and then they can be simultanously generated on different 
processors if the environment allows. This approach also fits well with the general philosophy 
of build tools such as MAKE [Fel79] and NMAKE that certain objects are generated from 
other source objects. 


6. Conclusion 


As stated at the start of this paper, the portability problem boils down to finding 
out from a platform exactly which of its features are required and whether such features 
perform as expected. Any scheme of answering this question based on a broad classification 
of platforms (e.g., BSD vs. SYSV or SPARC vs. MIPS) is doomed to fail because modern 
environments tend to contain ad hoc mixtures of features. Even when a required feature is 
available, a bane to programmers is that its implementation quality can vary greatly from 
platform to platform. For example, the mmap() system call is a good alternative to read() 
for reading disk data on many modern UNIX systems because it avoids a buffer copy. But 
on certain platforms, mmap() simply does not work and on others, its performance can be 
worse than read(). This makes it hard to effect high quality implementation of critical 
software components such as the buffered I/O library sfio. IFFE and its accompanying 
programming style provide an effective solution by enabling programmers to target specific 
platform features and perform a variety of tests to determine their acceptability. The high 
level IFFE language also provides a convenient mechanism to record porting knowledge in 
a form that is easily shared among software developers. 
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ABSTRACT 


We describe our experiences with a very high-level parallel composition 
language (called GLU) that enables rapid construction of parallel appli- 
cations using sequential building blocks (extracted from existing sequen- 
tial applications) and their execution on diverse parallel computer systems. 
GLU is sufficiently rich to succinctly express different forms of parallelism 
— from function parallelism to data parallelism and from pipeline paral- 
lelism to tree parallelism. We show by example how a typical sequential 
application can be converted to a parallel one in GLU and executed on 
different parallel systems. We also show how GLU has been used to con- 
vert two widely used, sequentially written, inherently parallel workstation 
applications — the make utility and a raytracing system — to parallel 
equivalents that can then be run much faster on a network of workstations. 


1 Introduction 


The idea of composing new applications from existing ones is commonplace in various Unix! 
shells in which existing filters are often “plumbed” together in a pipeline fashion to form a new 
composite filter. For example, 


ps -ax | grep -w "find" | sort | head -1 


returns the process status description of the alphabetically first process with name find. This filter 
pipeline uses four other existing filters — ps, grep, sort, and head — and the plumbing is between 
the output of ps and the input of grep, output of grep and input of sort, and output of sort and 
input of head. The filter pipeline execution is basically data driven. However, the amount of data 
needed to start (and stop) execution varies with each filter — filter ps executes first and when it 
produces its first output filter grep also starts executing. Soon after filter ps produces its last output 
and then ceases execution, filter grep also stops. Only when filter grep produces all its output does 
filter sort perform its function. And as soon as filter sort produces its first output, filter head 
starts and completes its execution. 


1 All product names mentioned in this paper are the trademarks of their respective holders. 
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Latent in the filter pipeline is parallelism, in which different filters can be executing at the same 
time. In the above example, filters ps and grep can be simultaneously active, although filters sort 
and head can be active only after both ps and grep have ceased execution. Such latent parallelism 
can be exploited when different filters execute on different processors as would be the case when 
running on a symmetric multiprocessor. 


The filter pipeline is an example of an implicitly parallel filter composition. Because a filter 
pipeline is linear and acyclic, it can express only one kind of parallelism — namely, pipeline par- 
allelism. The Unix pipeline, which is character oriented, is typically implemented using file 1/0, 
making flow of data through the pipeline much slower. 


In this paper, we first review a parallel programming system based on the GLU (pronounced 
“glue”) composition language for constructing parallel application using building blocks of existing 
sequential code. The language is similar to Unix filter pipelines in its use of dataflow-style plumbing 
to connect independent functions. We then describe our experiences with constructing parallel 
GLU applications, from existing sequentially written applications. We show how a prototypical 
sequentially written application with inherent parallelism can be converted into a GLU application, 
therein describing the various forms of parallelism that can be expressed using GLU. We then 
show how GLU can be used to rapidly convert two widely used sequentially written workstation 
applications — the make utility and a raytracing system — into parallel equivalents. We further 
demonstrate the benefit of doing so by considering application speedup on a network of workstations. 


2 The GLU Parallel Programming System 


We describe the GLU parallel programming system by first describing the GLU language and 
then describing how GLU programs are translated to parallel executables. We also briefly consider 
how GLU compares with related approaches. 


2.1 GLU Composition Language 


We have developed a composition language [5, 4]), which can be thought of as a generaliza- 
tion of filter pipelines, to enable rapid construction of parallel applications using existing, possibly 
sequential, functions”. The language is sufficiently rich to express different forms of parallelism, 
including function, data, pipeline, and tree parallelism. 


An implicitly parallel composition in GLU consists of two parts: the first part declares the 
input and output interfaces of sequential functions to be used, and the second part declares the 
manner in which existing filters are “plumbed” together to form the parallel filter. GLU provides 
a set of predefined operators that enable arbitrary implicitly parallel composition of filters to be 
succinctly expressed. 


The following illustrates a GLU composition for the above example: 


string head( string, int ); 
string sort( string ); 

string grep( string, string ); 
string ps_ax(); 


head( sort( grep( ps_ax(), "find") ), 1 ) 


The filter functions used in the GLU composition are head, sort, grep, and ps_ax, whose input and 
output interfaces are defined in the first part of the program. The second part is a simple linear 
composition of the filters that corresponds to the Unix filter pipeline described above. 


GLU compositions can express more than simply linear compositions. They can express general 
function compositions with latent structural parallelism. They can also express recursive function 


? A sequential function in GLU is like a Unix filter in that its output depends only on its inputs. 
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Figure 1: GLU Programming System Architecture 


compositions with latent dynamic structural parallelism. 


GLU is more than a functional language in which functions can be connected in different ways. 
GLU is also a multidimensional stream processing language. In the simplest case, a GLU expression 
denotes an infinite sequence of values in time. For example, the expression ps-ax() denotes the 
stream resulting from invoking ps-ax repeatedly at consecutive logical time steps. It is analogous to 
the Unix filter yes that repeatedly returns its argument over time. Even though all GLU streams 
are conceptually infinite, a special end-of-data value eod is used to denote the end of finite streams. 
GLU provides special operations that manipulate streams such as fby for combining two streams, 
next to drop the first value of a stream, wvr to select values from a stream, and upon to fill out a 
stream. These operations work not only on temporal streams but also on multidimensional streams. 
The stream processing capabilities of GLU can be used to express cyclic compositions as well as 
data-parallel compositions. 


One of the high-level aspects of GLU is that GLU compositions express parallelism implicitly. 
This unburdens the programmer from having to explicitly manage parallelism on a per-application 
basis. The parallelism in GLU compositions is exploited using a novel model of execution — namely, 
demand-driven execution (also known as eduction) [1, 2]. The demand-driven model is general in 
that all forms of parallelism can be discovered and exploited. Unlike data-driven execution, demand- 
driven execution only causes useful filter functions to be invoked, thereby avoiding superfluous 
computations. 


2.2 Translation of GLU Programs 
The architecture of the GLU programming system is shown in Figure 1. 


The GLU program is translated to an abstract machine, one that embodies the eduction model 
of computation. The abstract machine program representation of the GLU program consists of two 
parts: generator and worker. The generator consists of an application-indecedent abstract machine 
code interpreter, the abstract machine code for the GLU composition being translated, sequential 
functions to be locally invoked, and stubs for remotely invoking sequential functions. The worker 
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consists of sequential functions that will be invoked by the generator with suitable wrappers. The 
interaction between generator and workers is assumed to be using a high-level remote procedure call 
facility. 


The generator-worker representation of the GLU program can be compiled to a variety of 
parallel architectures — including workstation network, shared-memory multiprocessor, and mas- 
sively parallel processors — provided the remote procedure call facility is available on the individual 
architectures. This compilation is conventional since the generator and the worker are C programs. 


Executing a compiled GLU program requires execution of the generator and invocation of one 
or more workers. The generator continually generates executable functions (functions with available 
arguments) by interpreting the GLU composition using the abstract machine code interpreter. These 
functions are executed at the remote workers and the results are passed back to the generator. Note 
that it is possible to specify at compile-time or run-time that a function should be executed in 
the generator itself — functions so specified are executed in the generator while all other functions 
are executed at the worker. The principal source of parallelism is the simultaneous invocation of 
functions in multiple workers. 


2.3 Related Approaches 


GLU offers a high-level alternative to explicit, low-level approaches to parallel programming. 
Notable among the low-level approaches are PVM [8], Linda [3], and varieties of remote procedure call 
and message-passing packages [9]. The essential difference between GLU and these approaches is that 
GLU unburdens the programmer from the responsibility of discovering and managing parallelism. 
Thus, issues such as partitioning, mapping, scheduling, and load balancing are largely transparent 
to the programmer. Without this transparency, parallel programming becomes quite difficult as the 
programmer is forced to deal with issues at different levels of abstraction at the same time. The main 
criticism of high-level approaches such as GLU is that they are not efficient when compared to their 
low-level counterparts. Our experience with prototypical parallel applications suggests otherwise. 
Besides, we believe that the success of parallel programming will be initially determined more by 
how easy it is to build applications and less by how efficient they are. 


3 Construction of a GLU Application: An Example 


Consider the problem of multiplying two matrices, say A and B, and obtaining a product matrix 
C. The standard solution is to obtain each element (i,j) of the product matrix C by multiplying 
the i** row of A with the j** column of B and summing the inner product. A procedural program 
(in the language C) for multiplying matrices is as follows: 


#include <stdio.h> 


struct matrix { 
int nrows, ncols; 
float **v; 
75 

typedef struct matrix *MATRIX; 


MATRIX block( MATRIX M, int frow, int lrow, int fcol, int lcol ) 
{ 

MATRIX m; 

int) i. 73 


m = (MATRIX) malloc( sizeof( struct matrix ) ); 
m->nrows = lrow - frow + 1; m->ncols = lcol - fcol + 1; 
m->v = (float **) malloc( m->nrows * sizeof( float * ) ); 
for( i=0; i<m->nrows; i++ ) 

m->v[i] = (float *) malloc( m->ncols * sizeof( float ) ); 
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for( i=0; i<m->nrows; i++ ) 
for( j=0; j<m->ncols; j++ ) 
m->v [i] [j] = M->v[frow+i] [fcol+j]; 


return( m ); 


a 
MATRIX mult( MATRIX a, MATRIX b ) 
{ 

MATRIX nm; 

int i, j, k; 

float s; 


m = (MATRIX) malloc( sizeof( struct matrix ) ); 
m->nrows = a->nrows; m->ncols = b->ncols; 
m->v = (float **) malloc( m->nrows * sizeof( float * ) ); 
for( i=0; i<m->nrows; i++ ) 
m->v[i] = (float *) malloc( m->ncols * sizeof( float ) ); 


for( i=0; i<m->nrows; i++ ) 
for( j=0; j<m->ncols; j++ ) 

{ 
s=0; 
for( k=0; k<a->ncols; k++ ) 

s = s + a->v[i] [k]*b->v[k] [j]; 

m->v[i][j] = s; 

} 


return( m ); 


} 


MATRIX matmult( MATRIX A, MATRIX B ) 
{ 

int i, j, nr, nc; 

MATRIX C, r; 


nr = A->nrows; 
nce = B->ncols; 
C = (MATRIX) malloc( sizeof( struct matrix ) ); 
C->nrows = nr; C->ncols = nc; 
C->v = (float **) malloc( nr*sizeof( float * ) ); 
for( i=0; i<nr; i++ ) 

C->v[i] = (float *) malloc( nc*sizeof( float ) ); 


for( i=0; i<nr; i++ ) 
for( j=0; j<nc; j++ ) 


{ 
r = mult( block(A,i,i,0,nc-1), block(B,0,nr-1,j,j) ); 
C->v[i] [j] = r->v[0] [0]; 
} 
return( C ); 
} 
main() 
{ 


MATRIX A, B, C; 
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MATRIX inA(), inB(); 
void out(); 


A = inA(Q); 
B = inB(); 
C = matmult( A, B ); 
out( C ); 


The only user-defined datatype in the above program is MATRIX, which is a pointer to the structure 
matrix that consists of the number of rows, number of columns, and a two-dimensional array of 
floats. 


In the above program, functions inA and inB are used to input matrices and out is used to 
output the product matrix; function block is used to extract a submatrix from a matrix; function 
mult is used to multiply compatible submatrices; and function matmult uses these functions to 
multiply two matrices. 


We can develop a variant of function matmult as follows: 


MATRIX gather( MATRIX tl, tr, bl, br ) 
{ 

MATRIX mn; 

int i, j, hnr, hnc; 


m = (MATRIX ) malloc( sizeof( struct matrix ) ); 
m->nrows = tl->nrows*2; m->ncols = tl->ncols*2; 
m->v = (float **) malloc(m->nrows*sizeof (float *)); 
for(i=0; i<m->nrows; i++) 

m->v[i] = (float *) malloc(m->ncols * sizeof (float)); 


hnr = m->nrows / 2; 
hnc = m->ncols / 2; 


for(i=0; i<m->nrows; i++) 
for(j=0; j<m->ncols; j++) 


{ 
if( i < hnr ) 
{ if( j < hne ) 
m->v [i] [j] = t1->v(il[j]; 
else 
m->v [i] [j] = tr->vli] [j-hnc]; 
} 
else 
{ if( j < hne ) 
m->v [i] [j] = bl->v[i-hnr] [j]; 
else 
m->v [i] [j] = br->v[i-hnr] [j-hnc] ; 
} 
} 
return( m ); 
} 
MATRIX lefthalf( MATRIX A ) 
{ 
return( block( A, 0, A->nrows-1, 0, A->ncols/2- 1) ); 
} 
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MATRIX righthalf( MATRIX A ) 
{ 

return( block( A, 0, A->nrows-1, A->ncols/2, A->ncols-1i ) ); 
} 


MATRIX tophalf( MATRIX A ) 
{ 

return( block( A, 0, A->nrows/2 - 1, 0, A->ncols-1 ) ); 
} 


MATRIX bottomhalf( MATRIX A ) 
{ 

return( block( A, A->nrows/2, A->nrows-1, 0, A->ncols-1 ) ); 
} 


MATRIX matmult( MATRIX A, MATRIX B ) 


{ 
MATRIX C, TL, TR, BL, BR; 


TL = mult( lefthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 
TR = mult( righthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 
BL = mult( lefthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 


BR = mult( righthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 
C = gather( TL, TR, BL, BR ); 


return( C ); 


} 


In this program, multiplying a matrix consists of simply gathering the submatrices obtained by mul- 
tiplying the appropriate half-matrices. The gathering function is performed using function gather, 
while selecting the appropriate half-matrices is performed using functions lefthalf, righthalf, 
tophalf, and bottomhalf, each of which is defined in terms of block. 


The following routine constructs this program: 


struct matrix { 
int nrows, ncols; 
float **m; 
} 

typedef matrix *MATRIX; 


int out( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX inA( ); 

MATRIX inB( ); 

MATRIX gather( MATRIX, MATRIX, MATRIX, MATRIX ); 
MATRIX lefthalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX righthalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX tophalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX bottomhalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX mult( MATRIX, MATRIX ); 


out( C ) fby eod where 
A = inAC ); 
B = inB( ); 
C = matmult( A, B ); 


matmult( A, B ) = P where 
P = gather( TL, TR, BL, BR ); 
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TL = mult( lefthalf( A), tophalf( B ) ); 
TR = mult( righthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 
BL = mult( lefthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 
BR = mult( righthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 
end; 
end 


The GLU program has two parts — the first part consists of user-defined datatypes and user- 
defined function-prototype declarations, and the second part consists of the composition of the 
program using built-in and user-defined functions. The syntax of the first part is identical to ANSI 
C, and hence needs no further explanation. The composition is simply an expression, in this case 
out( C ) £by eod where the enclosing where clause defines the variable C. 


The expression out(C) fby eod defines a temporal sequence whose first element is the result of 
invoking out (C), which has the side-effect of displaying matrix C, and whose subsequent elements are 
all eod, which is a special value denoting end of data. With most GLU interpreters, the operational 
effect of displaying an eod is termination of program execution. 


The definition of C is given in the enclosing where clause as matmult( A, B ), where variables 
A and B themselves are defined using user-defined function in. Unlike out and in (which are C 
functions), matmult is a user-defined GLU function with two parameters. Function matmult is 
defined to be the variable P where P itself is the result of applying gather to TL, TR, BL, and 
BR. Variable TL is the result of multiplying (using mult) the left half of matrix A (obtained using 
lefthalf( A )) and the top half of matrix B (obtained using tophalf( B )). Variables TR, BL, and 
BR are similarly defined. 


It is worth noting how this composition is evaluated, given that it is declarative and not 
procedural. The first thing that happens is that expression out(C) fby eod is evaluated. It causes 
out(C) to be evaluated first and eod to be evaluated next. Since out is a procedural user-defined 
function, it is invoked only when variable C is defined and no sooner. To evaluate C, the right-hand 
side of its definition, matmult( A, B ), is evaluated. Since matmult is a composition function and 
not a procedural function, it is evaluated even before its arguments A and B are available. In fact, 
all composition functions are evaluated using “call-by-need” semantics as opposed to “call-by-value” 
semantics used for C functions. 


The main difference between a GLU program and an equivalent procedural program is that the 
GLU program is inherently parallel unless otherwise constrained, whereas the procedural program is 
inherently sequential unless parallelism is explicitly identified. In the example above, with the GLU 
program, the variables TL, TR, BL, and BR can be computed simultaneously, resulting in fourfold 
parallelism, whereas these variables have to be evaluated sequentially in the procedural program. 


Since GLU programs are declarative, they possess the important property of referential trans- 
parency, which means that two occurrences of an expression refer to the same value. Thus, the order 
of equations in GLU programs is simply a matter of style and does not affect their meanings. One 
can substitute the right-hand side of an equation for each occurrence of the left-hand side and vice 
versa, just as in mathematics. 


GLU programs separate composition from computation. This is important in various aspects 
of the program development process, such as debugging and modification, and also encourages reuse 
of existing computational code across applications. 


The GLU program described above simply multiplies two matrices and then terminates. What 
if we want to have the program multiply two streams of matrices pairwise? It turns out that doing 
so in GLU is not that much more work than multiplying just one pair. The GLU composition for 
this procedure is 


struct matrix { 
int nrows, ncols; 
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float **m; 


} 
typedef matrix *MATRIX; 


int out( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX inA( int ); 

MATRIX inB( int ); 

MATRIX gather( MATRIX, MATRIX, MATRIX, MATRIX ); 
MATRIX lefthalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX righthalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX tophalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX bottomhalf( MATRIX ); 

MATRIX mult( MATRIX, MATRIX ); 


out( C ) where 
A = inA( #.time ); 
B inB( #.time ); 
C = matmult( A, B ); 


matmult( A, B ) = P where 
P = gather( TL, TR, BL, BR ); 
TL = mult( lefthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 


TR = mult( righthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 

BL = mult( lefthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 

BR = mult( righthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 
end; 


end 


This program differs from the previous one in only two respects: functions inA and inB now have 
an argument, #.time, and the program expression is simply out(C) instead of out(C) fby eod. 


What this program reveals is the underlying context in which GLU programs are evaluated — 
namely, time. That is, each expression (including variables) in the above GLU program actually 
denotes a temporal stream of values. The value of an expression depends not only on the constituent 
subexpressions and their binding function but also on the implicit time context. Thus, one can think 
of the equation C = matmult( A, B ) as meaning 


<Co,...,Cy,...> = <matmult(A,B)o,...,matmult(A,B),,...> 
where matmult(A,B), = matmult( A;, B; ). 


Consider the evaluation of out(C);: it causes C; to be evaluated, which causes matmult (A,B); 
to be evaluated, which, in turn, causes gather(TL;,TR;,BL;,BR;) to be evaluated. Evaluations of 
TL;,TR;,BL;, and BR; eventually cause both A; and B; to be evaluated once. Evaluation of A; invokes 
inA with #.time being the current time context — namely, t. (And similarly for B;.) Once A; and 
B; are available, TL;,TR;,BL;, and BR; can be generated, resulting in C; to be generated and function 
out to display the matrix. 


Since evaluation of C; is independent of C;41, it is entirely possible for both these computations 
and any others to proceed simultaneously without interference. 


Suppose we wanted to multiply only the first 10 matrix pairs and then terminate — this requires 
changing only the program expression from out(C) toif #.time < 10 then out(C) else eod fi. 


One of the limitations of matmult is that it results in only fourfold parallelism since function 
mult is sequential. It is possible to have matmult express more parallelism by making matmult 
recursive: 


matmult( A, B ) = 
if smallenough(A,B) 
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then mult (A,B) 

else P fi where 

P = gather( TL, TR, BL, BR ); 

TL = matmult( lefthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 

TR = matmult( righthalf( A ), tophalf( B ) ); 
BL = matmult( lefthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 
BR = matmult( righthalf( A ), bottomhalf( B ) ); 

end; 


In this program, we have introduced a function smallenough that helps control the granularity of 
parallelism by deciding when multiplying two matrices cannot be further subdivided. Composition 
function matmult itself is recursive — instead of having TL, TR, BL, and BR defined in terms of mult, 
these variables are defined using matmult. The parallelism expressed by matmu1t is no longer fourfold 
— it is actually O(4”), where L is the number of recursive steps. 


A drawback of the recursive matmult is the cost associated with repeated division of matrices 
using lefthalf, righthalf, tophalf, and bottomhalf. This not only takes time but also causes 
unnecessary creation and destruction of intermediate matrices. We devise a nonrecursive version of 
matmult that expresses as much parallelism, without the cost of recursion. To do so, we use the 
GLU notion of user-defined multidimensionality: 


matmult( A, B ) = p asa.t ( (mrows(A) == nrows(p)) && (ncols(B) == ncols(p)) ) 
where 
dimension i,j,t; 
a = rowstrip( A, #.i ); 
b = colstrip( B, #.j ); 
p = mult( a, b ) fby.t 
( ( gather( p, next.j p, next.i p, next.i next.j p ) 
©.j (2##.j) ) @.4 (2e#.i) ); 
end; 


Composition function matmult is defined using a multidimensional computation in dimensions 
i, j, and t, which are declared using the dimension declaration within the where clause associated 
with matmult. This multidimensional computation occurs at each time-context in the enclosing 
time dimension. It is defined to be the value of variable p at context i=0,j=0,t=T where T is the 
t-context at which the number of rows of the product matrix p is the same as the number of rows 
of matrix A and the number of columns is the same as the number of columns of matrix B. 


Consider the definition of variable p, which says that at any context where t-context is 0, it is 
the value of mult (a,b) at the same context. Variable a, which varies only in dimension i, is defined 
as function rowstrip(A, #.i), where #.i refers to the i-context from the context of evaluation. 
(rowstrip basically extracts the i‘ strip of rows from matrix a.) Variable b, which varies only in 
dimension j, is defined as function colstrip(B, #.j) where #.j refers to the j-context from the 
context of evaluation. (It extracts the j** strip of columns from matrix b.) 


Variable p at context (i=I,j=J,t=T) where T>0 is the result of applying function gather to val- 
ues of variable p at contexts (i=2*I, j=2*J,t=T-1), (i=2*1I, j=2*J+1,t=T-1), (i=2*I+1, j=2*J,t=T-1), 
and (i=2*I+1, j=2*J+1,t=T-1). This can be derived as follows: 


P(i=I,j=J,t=T) = 
(gather(p,next.j p,next.i p,next.i next. j)@. j(2##. j))@.i(2##.i) (j27, j=, t=T-1) 
= gather(p,next.j p,next.i p,next.i next. j)(j=2«1, j=2*J,t=T-1) 
= gather(p(j=o«7 » j=2*J ,t=T-1)> P(i=2*I , j=2*J+1,t=T-1)> 
P(i=2eI+1, j=24J,t=T-1)) P(i=2eI+1, j=2*J+1,t=T-1)) 


The best way to visualize the evaluation of matmult is to think of each of its variables as 
representing a series of planes (i,j) ordered by time t. Variable a then is a series of identical planes 
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(since the definition of a does not depend on time t) where each plane consists of identical columns 
of row strips where each row strip is extracted from matrix a. Similarly, variable b is a series of 
identical planes where each plane consists of identical rows of column strips where each column strip 
is extracted from matrix b. (The row strip size and column strip size are predefined.) It is worth 
noting that any reasonable implementation of GLU would store values of a for each i-context and 
values of b for each j-context, as they are constant in the remaining two dimensions. 


Variable p consists of a series of planes, where the initial plane consists of matrix products 
such that the (i, j)* matrix is obtained by multiplying the corresponding (actually i**) row strip of 
a and corresponding (actually j**) column strip of b. Each successive plane consists of matrices that 
are four times as large where the (i, j)** matrix is obtained by coalescing the four matrices using 
function gather in the previous plane at positions (27, 2j), (2i,2j+1), (2i+1, 27), and (2i+1,2j+1). 


Assuming that the size of each element matrix in the initial plane is s and the size of the 
product matrix is S, the (0,0)** element of the log,(S/s) plane is the desired product matrix. One 
way of determining without keeping track of size is to check whether the (0,0)** element matrix of 
a plane has the same number of rows as matrix a and the same number of columns as matrix b, as 
inp asa.t ( (nrows(A) == nrows(p)) && (ncols(B) == ncols(p)) ). 


Similar to the recursive version of matmult, the parallelism in simultaneous execution of mult 
is 4" where L is the number of planes. (L is logs(S/s).) 


It turns out that this kind of computational structure is common to algorithms that solve quite 
different problems. Therefore, it would be desirable to specify the structure in such a way that it can 
be not only general but also succinct. This is the idea behind what we call dimensionally abstract 
composition functions — functions that abstract not only data but also dimensions. We illustrate 
one such function, planar_tree, in matmult: 


planar_tree.x,y( f, a, size ) = b asa.t 8 >= size 
where 
dimension t; 
b =a fby.t 
( ( £( b, next.y b, next.x b, next.y next.x b ) 
@.x (2 * #.x)) @.y (2 * #.y)); 
s = 1 fby.t 4*s; 
end; 
matmult( A, B ) = planar_tree.i,j( gather, mult(a, b), n ) 
where 
dimension i,j; 
a = rowstrip( A, #.i ); 
b = colstrip( B, #.j ); 
n = ( nrows(A) / ROWSTRIPSIZE ) * ( nrows(B) / COLSTRIPSIZE ); 
end; 


In matmult, planar_tree is invoked with dimensions x and y corresponding to i and j, f corre- 
sponding to data function gather, a corresponding to mult(a,b), and m corresponding to n. 


4 Application Experience 


In this section, we describe our experience in converting two existing sequential applications to 
GLU and their resulting performance improvement when executed on a network of workstations. It 
is worth noting that other sequential applications have similarly been converted to GLU including 
a 400,000 line message handling system [6] and a large structural engineering code [7, 2]. 


4.1 Parallel Make 


Make, a widely used Unix utility, is a natural candidate for parallelization. In fact, there are 
several commercial and public domain offerings of parallel make. The idea in make is to use a set 
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of acyclic dependencies between program objects (usually files) to determine whether a target object 
is current; if the target object is not current, to use the associated actions to build a current target 
object. 


This obviously is a recursive definition as each such object, in turn, is a target with its own 
set of dependencies. Associated with each dependency is a set of actions that builds a target if it is 
not current. 


We describe the parallelization of make (specifically GnuMake) by converting to GLU to 
illustrate the rapidity and effectiveness with which we were able to do so. (Interestingly, the make 
algorithm and the GLU model of computation have much in common — both are demand-driven 
and both operate on data-dependency networks.) 


We started with GnuMake, which is a sequentially written application from Free Software 
Foundation. It consists of over 15,000 lines of C code in 35 files. The principal source of parallelism 
is in being able to build multiple independent targets simultaneously. This parallelism is latent 
in the makefile itself. In fact, GnuMake provides the capability to exploit this parallelism on a 
shared-memory multiprocessor by starting multiple processes to build independent targets. 


We are interested in creating a parallel make that exhibits the same behavior as GnuMake. 
And we want to do so without writing large amounts of new code. Our approach is simple to 
describe. We modified GnuMake to generate dependency information of the targets that would 
have been built without actually building them. This information is piped to a GLU program that 
uses it to construct the dependency tree. Starting with the root of the tree, it applies the associated 
build actions after each of its immediate ancestors have been successfully built and this proceeds 
recursively. The GLU program composition is shown below. 


typedef int CODE; 
typedef int STATUS; 
typedef struct cmds { 


int count; 
string line [count] ; 
} *CMDS; 
typedef struct object { 
string name; 
int no_dependents; 
CMDS commands ; 
void *treeptr; 
} *OBJECT; 
local int input_from_make( int ); 
local OBJECT getobject( int ); 
local int getancestor( int, int ); 


STATUS apply( OBJECT, CODE ); 


M( input_from_make( 0 ) ) fby eod 
where 
dimension target; 
M( f ) = if iseod f then -1 else make fi; 
make = if errcode then errcode else apply(object, errcode) fi; 
object = getobject( #.target ); 
errcode = done where 
dimension sibling; 
done = if ( iseod ancestors ) then 0 
else (make @.target ancestors) | next.sibling done fi; 
ancestors = if a<0 then eod else a fi where 
a = getancestor(#.target, #.sibling); 
end; 
end; 
end 
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Figure 2: Performance of Parallel GLU Make 


It uses four C functions input _from_make, getobject, getancestor and apply.. Function input_frommake 
constructs a dependency tree using information provided by a benign invocation of GnuMake. The 
dependency tree is kept in a global data structure (actually, a hash table) accessible to local func- 

tions i.e., ones that execute in the generator itself. Function getobject returns an OBJECT data 
structure pointed to by its argument from the hashtable. Function getancestor returns the index 

of the appropriate ancestor of the current target (given by #.target). Function apply builds the 
current target using actions given in its first argument. It is the only function executed in the 
workers; all other functions being local are executed in the generator itself. 


The program corresponds to GLU function M(input_frommake(0)) which has the effect of 
building the dependency tree in a hashtable and initiating the make process starting with the 
root target (at #.target=0). For apply(object,errcode) to be invoked at context #.target=0, 
getobject and errcode at the same context must be evaluated. Function getobject will return 
immediately but evaluation of errcode requires further evaluation. In particular, it requires all the 
immediate ancestors of target at #.target=0 to be evaluated in the same way. And this proceeds 
recursively to the leaves of the dependency tree. At a leaf target, since there are no ancestors, 
its errcode can be immediately computed causing its apply to be invoked. The results of such 
apply invocations will flow back to other suspended apply invocations, and eventually to the one 
associated with the root target (#.target=0). 


The conversion only required adding 15 lines of C code and changing 2 lines of C code in 
GnuMake. The GLU make program itself is less than 40 lines of composition and 250 lines of new 
C code for the sequential functions declared in the composition. 


Figure 2 shows the performance of parallel GLU make applied to a typical makefile (for 
GnuEmacs generation) on a ethernet-based network of lightly loaded, similarly configured Sun 
SS2 workstations with a common file system. The speedup using parallel make is best seen for a 
small number of workstations. It drops off as the number of workstations increase. This is partly 
because the granularity of parallelism (ratio of remote function time to communication overhead) 
is small and variable (as builds of different targets take different times). The other reason is that 
the root of the dependency tree has a monolithic build that takes sizable time (25 seconds in the 
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experiment). This adversely affects the extent to which performance can scale with additional work- 
stations. 


4.2 Parallel Raytracing 


Raytracing is a widely used graphics application that is inherently highly parallel. The basic 
idea in raytracing is to render a two-dimensional view of an observer of a 3D scene consisting of 
objects with different reflective and refractive properties and multiple sources of light. The two- 
dimensional view is a pixel plane where the color (RGB value) of each pixel is determined by the 
raytracing algorithm. The standard algorithm is such that the RGB value of each pixel can be 
computed independent of the others. 


The sequential implementation of raytracing that we started with consisted of approximately 
3000 lines of C code over 25 files. The main function of the implementation processes the various 
command line options, initializes global data structures, reads the scene data, and invokes the 
function Screen to perform raytracing. This function calls one of three slightly different functions, 
each of which essentially consists of a doubly nested loop that computes the RGB value of each pixel 
in the two-dimensional image using function Trace. 


The principal source of parallelism in this application is in the unraveling of the doubly nested 
loop such that each iteration can essentially proceed independently. However, invoking each itera- 
tion independently has associated overhead that can obviate the benefits of doing so. Therefore, it 
is necessary to granulate the parallelism by making each iteration serially compute RGB values of 
several pixels while reducing the number of iterations. Although this conceptually reduces paral- 
lelism, it reduces the overhead per pixel, which improves the effectiveness with which parallelism is 
exploited. 


In converting this application to GLU, we expose the parallel structure of raytracing in the 
composition part while subsuming the per-pixel processing in sequential functions. The GLU pro- 
gram composition for the raytracing application is 


struct INPUT 
{ 
int x_dimension; 
int y_dimension; 
int grainsize; 
char name[64]; 
oH 
typedef struct INPUT INPUT; 
struct STRIP 
{ 
int cols, rows; 
unsigned char line[cols] [rows] [3]; 
3; 
typedef struct STRIP STRIP; 
local int display( string, int, int, int, int, int, int, STRIP *); 
STRIP *raytrace( int, int, int, int, int, int, int, int, int ); 
local INPUT *input( int ); 
local int xdim_in( INPUT *); 
local int ydim_in( INPUT *); 
local int grainsize_in( INPUT *); 
local string appl_name_in( INPUT * ); 
local int reset( int ); 


pics where 
pics = pic; 
pic = image( xdim, ydim, ntiles ); 
image( xd, yd, n ) = reset( p ) 
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where 
p = planar_tree.x,y( 
combine, 
display( appl_name, x, y, xdim, ydim, ifactor, ifactor, tile ) 
where 
tile = raytrace( time, x, y, xdim, ydim, 
ifactor, ifactor, xdim, ydim ); 
ifactor = sqrt(n ); 
end, 
n ) 
where 
dimension x, y; 
combine( a, b, c,d) =atbtctd; 
end; 
end; 
ntiles = xdim * ydim / grainsize; 
xdim = xdim_in( inp ); 
ydim = ydim_in( inp ); 
grainsize = grainsize_in( inp ); 
appl_name = appl_name_in( inp ); 
inp = input( #.time ) fby pic,inp; 
end 


We introduce two new type definitions: INPUT and STRIP. These are used by sequential 
functions that provide the interface between composition and existing sequential code. We define 
a function input that reads application parameters from stdin. Thus, the command-line interface 
to the application has changed. Four simple functions — xdimin, ydim_in, grainsize_in, and 
app1_name_in — are defined, each of which extracts the appropriate field from the structure returned 
by input. We define function display, which when invoked with several arguments including 
an image, superimposes the argument image on an existing X window. Associated with display 
is function reset that creates a new X window to display images. Finally, we define function 
raytrace, which accepts nine integer arguments that help define the set of pixels of the image 
that it is responsible for computing using existing functions such as Trace. Also, raytrace is the 
only function that is executed in the workers; all other functions being local are executed in the 
generator itself. 


The GLU composition defines a stream of images (in pics) where each image is denoted by 
the variable pic. This variable is defined as the GLU function image applied to xdim, ydim, and 
ntiles where these arguments are provided as, or derived from, inp (returned by input). GLU 
function image returns the vertex of a two-dimensional pyramid computation (specified by p shown 
in Figure 3). 


Each invocation of display( raytrace( ... )  ) at the base of the pyramid computes and 
displays a set of pixels independent of any other invocation. The number of such invocations, and 
hence the degree of parallelism, is given by ntiles. The interior of the pyramid simply computes 
the sum of the values returned by the base invocations, although the result is not of any use to the 
application user. When the vertex of the pyramid has been computed, function reset is invoked, 
which creates a new X window to display images. 


The new sequential code that we have generated corresponds to functions input, xdim_in, 
ydim_in, grainsize_in, appl_name-in, and reset, which together amount to less than 40 lines of 
C code and function raytrace, which is mostly a rearrangement of éxisting code (from functions 
main and Screen) with around 10 to 20 lines of new C code. The parallelization of the sequentially 
written raytracing application into GLU required around 2 to 3% new C code and approximately 
60 lines of the GLU composition. 


Figure 4 shows the performance of parallel raytracing constructing a series of 400x400 pixel 
image on a network of Sun SS2 workstations. It scales much better than parallel make and exhibits 
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Figure 4: Performance of Parallel Raytracing 
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near-linear speedup for the number of workstations we considered. This application performs better 
than parallel make because the granularity of parallelism is much coarser and quite uniform. In 
addition, parallel make of the makefile we considered has a sizable sequential part as we noted 
earlier. 


5 Conclusions 


Our experience with a very high-level composition language called GLU demonstrates its rdle 
in constructing parallel applications using existing sequentially written codes. The expressiveness 
of the language is illustrated by the different ways in which a prototypical sequentially written, 
inherently parallel application (matrix multiplication) can be parallelized. 


Two widely used, sequentially written applications — namely, make and raytracing — have 
been converted to parallel GLU equivalents with only a nominal amount of modifications and addi- 
tions. Application speed has impressively improved by running parallel versions of the two applica- 
tions on a network of workstations. 


A very high-level language like GLU offers parallel programmers the ability to solve problems 
without getting mired in the often intricate details of how to manage parallelism; as is often the case 
when using low-level parallel languages. In addition, it enables existing sequential applications to 
be rapidly converted to parellel GLU applications by allowing most of the existing sequential code 
to be reused. 
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